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NOTES OF A NATURALIST. 

Stormy Petrel, or Mother Carey’s Chickens. —The 
Petrel, “ those storm-birds which sailor’s affright,” is called 
in some places the sea swallow , being in size and appearance 
not unlike a swallow. They are excellent divers, and are 
seen in vast numbers all over the Atlantic Ocean; frequently 
following a ship for many days together, braving the most 
furious storms, As often as it approaches a ship, and gets 
into the wake, the sailor by constant observation, finds, in¬ 
variably, that he is overtaken by a storm. It is from this 
incident that the Petrel is looked upon as a bird of bad 
omen. Montgomery, in his “ Pelican Island,” says:— 

" Here ran the stormy petrels on the waves 

As though they were the shadows of themselves. 

They plough’d not, sow’d not, gathered not in barns, 

L« 36. 1. b 
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MOTES OF A NATURALIST. 


Yet harvests inexhaustible they reap'd 
In the prolific furrows of the main. 

Or from its sunless caverns brought to light 
Treasures for which contending kings might war j 
From the rough shell they pick'd the luscious food, 

And left a prince’s ransom in the pearl” 

Piping Bullfinches.— Readers of newspapers must often 
have seen advertisements of “ Fresh Importations of Piping 
Bullfinches for sale :** but few persons can have any idea of 
the following interesting particulars, for which we are in¬ 
debted to the pen of the Rev. E. Stanley.* 

Piping bullfinches, so called from being taught to pipe 
different tunes. In the month of June, the young ones, 
which are sought for in the nests of wild birds, are taken 
when about ten days old, and brought up by a person, who, 
by care and attention, so completely tames them, that they 
become perfectly docile and obedient At the expiration of 
about a couple of months, they first begin to whistle, from 
which time their education beginsj and no school can be 
more diligently superintended by its master, and no scholars 
more effectually trained to their own calling, than a semi¬ 
nary of bullfinches. They are formed first into classes of 
about six in each—and after having been kept a longer time 
than usual without food, and confined in a dark room, the 
tune they are to learn is played over and over again on 
a little instrument called a bird-organ, the notes of which 
resemble as nearly as possible, those of the Bullfinch. For 
a time, perhaps, the moping birds will sit in silence, not 
knowing what to make of these proceedings, but after a 
while they will one by one begin to imitate the notes they 
bear. As soon as they do this, light is admitted into the 
room, and they are allowed a small supply of food. By de¬ 
grees, the sound of the organ, and the circumstance of being 
fed, become so associated, that the hungry bird is sure to 
imitate the notes, as soon as it hears them. They are then 
turned over to the care of boys, whose sole business it is to 
go on with their education, each boy having a separate bird 
placed under his charge, who plays away from morning to 

* See bis recently published Familiar History of Birds —a 
■mall, but delightful book. 
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night, or at least for as many hoars as the birds can pay at¬ 
tention, during which time tneir Erst teacher or feeder goes 
his regular rounds, scolding or rewarding bis feathered scho¬ 
lars, by signs and modes which he has taught them to un¬ 
derstand, until they become so perfect, and the tune, what¬ 
ever it may be, so imprinted on their memory, that they will 
pipe it for the remainder of their lives. 

Shirt Tree. —M. Humboldt in his travels, says, he saw 
in the wilds of South America, a tree which produces ready 
made shirts. He says, “ We saw on the slope of Cerra 
Duida, shirt treesfifty feet high. The Indians cut off cylin¬ 
drical pieces two feet in diameter, from which they get the 
red and fibrous bark without making any longitudinal in¬ 
cision. This bark affords them a sort of garment, which 
resembles sacks of a very coarse texture, and without a 
seam. The upper opening serves for the head, and two 
lateral holes are cut to admit the arms. The natives wear 
these shirts of marima in the rainy season : they have the 
form of the ponchos and ruanos of cotton, which are so com¬ 
mon in New Granada, at Quito, and in Peru. As in these 
climates the riches and beneficence of nature are regarded as 
the primary causes of the indolence of the inhabitants, the 
missionaries do not fail to say, in showing the shirts of ma¬ 
rima, 11 in the forests of Oroonoko, garments are found ready 
made on the trees.” We may add to this tale of the shirts, 
the pointed caps, which the spathes of certain palm-trees 
furnish, and which resemble coarse net-work.” 

Potatoe Starcii in Wheat Flour.— On account of the 
readiness with which potatoe starch can be made, and the 
small expense at which it can be sold, it has become a con¬ 
venient substitute in the hands of those rogues who make it 
a practice to supply the public with adulterated substances; 
hence the flour which we uste for domestic purposes, and the 
bread which we eat, often contain large quantities of potatoe 
starch. To detect this mixture, M. Chevalier bids us sprin 
kle some of the flour upon a piece of black paper, and then 
examine it through a powerful lens, or a microscope; if any 
of the starch be present, it will be readily detected by the 
brilliancy of the particles. 
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A Littls World. —The following carious experiment 
was lately made: A few twigs, full of sap, were placed in a 
small quantity of water for several days, until a part of the 
sap became incorporated with the water. A drop of this 
water was put on the head of a large pin, and, by the solar 
microscope, it was found to contain more than thirty thousand 

living creatures! - 

Tux Ichneumon. —This animal, which is about the size 
of a cat, though somewhat longer in the body, and shorter in 
the legs, was ranked by the ancients among the deities of 
Egypt. It is at present domesticated in that country, and is 
certainly there one of its most valuable animals. It is more 
useful than a cat in clearing houses of rats and mice; it at* 
tacks and kills young crocodiles, and is a determined des* 
troyer of their eggs, which it industriously digs out of the 
sand; it is also a deadly enemy to the most venemous of 
snakes, and whenever it receives a wound in the combat, it 
invariably retires and obtains an antidote from some herb, 
after which it renews the attack and is sure in the end 
of being victorious. It is, however, a great enemy to poultry. 
M. D’Obsonville in his “Essays on Foreign Animals / 9 
mentions an Ichneumon which he reared from a young one. 
He says: “I fed him at first with milk, and afterwards with 
baked meat mixed witn rice. He soon becaihe even tamer 
than a cat, for he came when called, and followed me, 
though at liberty, into the country. One day I brought to 
him a small water-serpent alive, being desirous to know how 
far his instinct would carry him against a being with which 
he was hitherto totally unacquainted. His first emotion 
seemed to be astonishment mixed with anger, for his hair 
became erect; but, in instant after, he slipped behind the 
reptile, and, with a remarkable agility, leaped upon its 
head, seized it, and crushed it between his teeth. This 
essay, and new aliment, seemed to have awakened in him his 
innate and destructive voracity ; which till then, had given 
way to the gentleness he had acquired from his education. 
I had about my house several curious kinds of fowls, among 
which he had been brought up, and which, till then, he had 
suffered to go and come unmolested; but, a few days after, 
when he found himself alone, he strangled them eveiy one, 
ate a little, and as appeared, drank the blood of two." 
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THE TUSCAN GIRL. 

BY J. A. SHEA, ESQ. 

The year had purpled into vintage time. 

And thro’ the gushing vallies of that clime. 
Where Tuscany looks out with laughing eye 
And sees no cloud along her classic sky. 

Gather'd her youth—her beauty—and her health 
To treasure in their Bachanalian wealth. 

And there was one mid that exulting throng 
Who wandered weakly, mournfully along. 

Her brow was cloudea and her azure eye 
Look'd not in gladness on that kindred sky; 

Yet scarce one summer faded since she felt 
The happiest heart that in Val d’Arno dwelt. 

She mingled with the youthful and the gay. 

And broad and bright her path of pleasure lay. 
But clouds will darken even the fairest flow’rs. 
And Fiametta mourn’d those golden hours, 
Which, she believ'd in her prophetic gloom. 
Should ne'er again her form and face illume. 

That form as graceful as the cedar’s height. 

And that fair face like summer morning’s light. 

And why to earth was breathing beauty given. 

If not to be a miniature of heaven, 

To beam out blessings from her sinless brow. 

And hear the voice of her adorer’s vow 1 

She lov’d and was belov’d as beauty should. 
When as the form is fair the heart is good, 

And her’s was pure and cloudless, crime nor trace 
Of sorrow stain’d or dimm’d that holy place ! 

.Her young Antonio, even from a child. 

Was brave, romantie, passionate and wild: 
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He met—beheld—admir'd—ador’d the girl, 

With her young lip of balm and eye of pearl: 
With a responding dame her bosom burn’d. 

And sigh for sigh and love for love return’d. 

One evening to Antonio’s dwelling came 
A gallant stripling, on a barb of flame, 

A snow-white plume his crimson bonnet bore 
Which gently wav’d his lofty forehead o’er. 

His mantle was a blaze of dazzling gold. 

O’er which with rival grace his ringlets roll’d : 
And gems like stars spangled the azure vest 
Which closely fitted nis Herculean breast. 

He proudly wav’d his hand, and backward drew 
On either side his princely retinue. 

Then doffd his bonnet with a martial grace, 

And show’d the bronzed beauty of his face. 

Apart he led Antonio from the gaze 
Of eyes that lit with questioning amaze; 

But nothing could the inmates hear or see. 

To lull their doubts, all—all was mystery. 

Antonio was not hence so often seen 
In the Val d’Arno as he once had been, 

And she grew comfortless and knew not why 
Her own—her fond one should not still be night. 

* • • • • 

• • • • • 

Thro* the wak’d city the death trumpet rang, 

But there no bosom throbb’d with sorrow’s pang : 
All was exultance as the Helvetian lines 
Led forth the robber of the Appenines. 

His name had been a proverb in the land 
That felt the force of nis terrific brand. 
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And vainly searched and climb’d the hireling Swiss 
The rocky haunt—the mountain precipice, 

But Treachery show’d the outlaw's cave at length, 
Which mock’d a hundred bayonets' searching strength. 
Awhile he stood in thought—then seiz’d his brand. 
And at the cavern's entrance took his stand. 

And there he stood like desert deer at bay, 

Till round his brand a crimson breast work lay: 

No brother shar’d—beheld his brave despair. 

Lonely he battled in his ringing lair; 

Nor stepp'd his foes beyond its gory brink, 

Till, when his glutted brand refus’d to drink. 

He bled—reel’d—struggled—sank, senseless and cold. 
And o’er his form the armed tempest roll’d. 

They cast him to a dungeon's gloom, and there 
Forsook him to his weakness and despair. 

He linger’d on wither’d and wild tho’ young. 

Fetters around his wounded body clung j 
The only living thing within that tomb 
All fear and silence—solitude and gloom— 

Save when some victim's groan, by torture wrung. 
Through the replying walls its echo flung, 

And with it all the thoughts and pangs and fears 
Anticipated condemnation wears. 

No health—no hope—no aperture was there 
To bless the mangled criminal that lay 
Sighing the life he wildly curs’d away, 

With one refreshing breath of healthy air. 

Or one beloved glimpse of passing day. 

The hir'd Helvetians led the culprit out, 

Beneath the justice-flag’s avenging flout: 

From hill and vale the gathering crowd came on. 

To see—to mock that living skeleton. 

And on he went, wasted and pale and weak, 

The wild mind warring still in eye and cheek; 

And thro’ the dreadful pageant you might see 
The lips at moments trembling lividly : 
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He gas*d not—glanc’d not on the circling crowd. 

He heard not—heeded not the voices loud 
That chang’d from joy, and as be onward went 
Gave to the murmuring winds their deep lament. 

So young—so fair— so worn—so desolate. 

Who could not—would not mourn his early fate? 

So changed was he his mother might not trace 
A living feature of Antonio’s face! 

Antonio?—yes, Antonio—it is he! 

Look on that brow—that eye—that symmetry— 

How dimm’d and sunk and chang’d—but chains will 
change 

The form that lov’d the mountain’s rugged range. 

More dim that eye—more pale that pallid cheek 
Become and— 

Hark ! heard you that thrilling shriek t 
What form of beauty bursts so wildly fair. 

Through the dividing crowd—thro’ sword and spear ? 
Heaven’s! how her pale lips press his drooping face— 
Why meets it not her passionate embrace? 

He struggles—totters—falls. Oh! tear not now 
His Fiametta from that icy brow ! 

** He lives—he breathes—his shatter’d bosom stirs.” 

“ Fool! think you so, ’tis not his breast, but hers.* 

“ Guards! Florentines ! bear ye the dead away. 

Her heart is broken—his is lifeless clay l” 

* Officer. Signor, the boat is at the shore—the wind is rising— 
we are ready to attend you. 

Jac. Fos. And I to be attended. Once more, father, yonr 
hand. 

Dogue. Take it. Alas ! how thine own trembles t 
Jac. Fos. No—you mistake—'tis yours that shakes, my 
father. — The Two Foscari. 
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SIR MAURICE AND LADY LILIAS; 

OR, 

LOVE AND LOYALTY. 

A LEGEND OF THE SCOTTISH REBEL I ION IN 1644. 

The valley which, winding among the Pentland Hills, 
forms the path by which the waters of Glencorse seek their 
way to those of the more celebrated Esk, has long been the 
haunt of those 

“ Pilgrims of his genius” 

who loved to see with their own eyes the sacred scene chosen 
by the Pastoral Poet of Scotland for tbe display of lowly 
loves and rustic beauty ; and it has now, alas the day ! ac¬ 
quired attractions for spirits of a far different sort, and who 
can see without a sigh the triumphs of art domineering over 
and insulting the sweetest charms of nature. It is not, how¬ 
ever, to visit the stupendous and unseemly barrier which now 
chains up the gentle waters of the burn, nor even to seek the 
summer-breathing spot where Patie sung and Roger sighed, 
that we now request the attendance of our readers, but simply 
to point out to their attention a party of three individuals, 
who, on a still September evening, in the memorable year 
1644, might have been seen slowly riding up the glen. 

Two of the party were entitled in courtesy to be termed 
fair ; but of these twain, one would have been acknowledged 
lovely by the most uncourteous boor that ever breathed. She 
had hardly reached the earliest years of womanhood, ’tis 
true, and the peachy bloom that mantled o'er her cheek 
showed as yet only the dawn of future loveliness: but her 
fair brow, on which, contrary to the fashion, we had almost 
said taste , of the times, her auburn locks danced gracefully 
—the laughing lustre of her dark-blue eye, and the stinging 
sweetness of her pouting lip, aided by an expression of indo¬ 
mitable gentleness of heart, and kindliness of manner, lent 
a witchery to her countenance which few could gaze upon 
unmoved. 

The other female had thrice the years of Lady Lilias Hay: 
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but they had not brought her one titho of that maiden’s 
beauty, and what little God had given her she bad, long ere 
the day we saw her first, destroyed, by screwing her features 
into an unvarying cast of prim solemnity, which, had 
she practised it, would have blighted the cheek of Venus 
herself. 

The “ squire of dames'* who accompanied the pair we 
have described was also young, his chin as yet being guilt¬ 
less of a bair. But there was a firmness in his look, a 
dark something in his eye, that bespoke his courage superior 
to his years, and a scar that trenched his open brow showed 
that be had arrived at the daring, if not at the wisdom of 
manhood. 

On the present occasion, however, it was not a feeling of 
recklessness which characterised the demeanour of the youth. 
He was thoughtful and abstracted, riding silently by the 
side of the maiden, who more than once attempted to dis¬ 
pel the gloom which hung over the gallant. It gave way 
indeed to the influence of her gentle voice ; but it was for a 
moment only, and the downcast eye and contracted brow 
ever and anon returned when the accents of her voice had 
ceased. 

“ Nay, prithee, cousin Maurice, do doff the visor of thy 
melancholy, and let us behold thy merry heart unmasked. I 
could stake my little jennet here to Elspeth's favourite 6au- 
drons , that if Montrose should meet thee in this moody tem¬ 
perament, he will rather promote thee to a halter as a spy 
from the Commtttee of Estates, then to honourable command 
befitting one who has bled beneath the eye, and been 
knighted by the honour-giving hand of his royal master! Do 
laugh with me a little.” 

“ Why, my dearest Lilias, you seem in higher spirits to¬ 
day than usual with you. Cannot the surety of our parting 
to-morrow, and the uncertainty of our ever meeting again, 
throw even a passing cloud over your gaiety ?” 

“ Modestly put, my valiant cousin. I am well reminded 
of my unbecoming conduct. It must of course be night 
with me when you, bright sun of my happiness, shall have 
withdrawn your beams from me.” 

“ Nay, banter me not, sweet Lily. Have you never 
known an hour when the sweetest sights were irksome to 
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the eye* and the softest strains of music fell harshly on the 
ear?*' 

u Pshaw I if you will neither smile nor talk, of what use 
are you by a lady’s side! What say you to a racel 
Yonder stands the kirk of Saint Catherine. Will you try 
your roan that length ? An’ you ride not as fast now as 
you did from Cromwell at Longmarston Moor, I shall beat 
you. Via” 

And so saying, the light-hearted girl gave rein to her 
snowy palfrey, and flew up the glen toward the edifice she 
had mentioned, at a speed which Maurice Ogilvy had some 
difficulty in equalling, and which prevented him from over¬ 
taking her until she had reached the gate. 

All who have visited—and who has not?—Roslin’s 
‘‘ proud chapelle,” are familiar with the legend of Sir Wil¬ 
liam St. Clair, and his venturons boast to the Bruce, that he 
would find, on peril of his head, a dog that would bring 
down the deer ere it could cross Glencorse burn—how 
the trusty hound did redeem his own credit and his master’s 
life, by seizing the quarry in the very middle of the stream, 
and how in gratitude to the gentle saint by whose interces¬ 
sion this mighty feat was accomplished, he built a church on 
the bank of the stream, and dedicated it to St. Catherine of 
the Howe. This virgin martyr was unfortunately no more 
successful than her sister saints in protecting her mansions 
from the desolating zeal of the earlier reformers. The church 
was destroyed by a fanatical mob, and nothing now remains 
to record the kindness of Catherine, and the gratitude of the 
“ High Saint Clair,” but a few uneven grassy heaps of 
deeper green than the surrounding verdure, and the name of 
the neighbouring farm town, which is yet called Kirkton. 
At the time we are at present writing of, however, the 
roofless walls of the building, though gray with the ruin of a 
hundred years, were still almost entire, and the cemetery 
then and long after continued to be used by the neighbour¬ 
ing peasantry. 

When Maurice reached the church, he found that the 
Lady Lilias had dismounted. He too alighted, and sought 
her in the interior. She was seated on a fallen stone, and 
die deep melancholy which now shadowed her fair counte¬ 
nance was more in unison with the sombre aspect of the 
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place and of the hour, than he had expected to find it. She 
arose at his approach, and addressed him. 

"You have something to tell me, Maurice, and you 
wished to do it alone. We have now an opportunity. What 
has befallen us V* 

"Nay, fair Lily, why should you think sol Is not the 
thought that to-morrow we must part of itself sufficient to 
dull my spirit and sadden my countenance V* 

“ Pshaw ! trifle not with me now. Your face has no se¬ 
crets for one who has conned its ill-favoured features so fre¬ 
quently as I have done. Out with your secret. Elspeth 
will be with us forthwith.” 

Maurice seemed for some moments undecided as to how 
he should act, but at length, with a look of no little embar¬ 
rassment, replied, 

“ Sweet Lilias, you shall be obeyed. You can only 
laugh at me ; and tnanks to your merry heart, that is a daily 
pastime of yours. 11 

i* Nay, nay, say on, I will be as grave as Argyle.” 

“ Know then, that while I waited for you and Elspeth, at 
the bottom of the glen, a remarkable thing befel me, I had 
alighted, and while Rupert was trying to pick a scanty meal 
among the bent, I flung myself on the ground, and endea¬ 
voured to beguile the time by thinking sometimes of you, and 
sometimes of King Charles.’* 

“ How, Sir Cousin, I am not always the companion of 
your reveries it seems then. Heigho ! to think what a change 
a single day’s matrimony has accomplished.” 

“ Ungenerous Lilias,” said Maurice, taking her hand, 
" listen to me. Lifting my head accidently, I was surprised 
to perceive a man and woman walking away at some dis¬ 
tance from me. The more attentively 1 looked at these in* 
dividuals, the more uneasy I became, until my terror was 
completed by the figures slowly turning round and present¬ 
ing to me the identical features of you, dear Lilias, and 
myself.” 

" Maurice, Maurice! you amaze me!” 

“ Though fully aware of the unearthly nature of these ap¬ 
pearances, I could nor resist the desire I felt of following 
them. I did so, tracing their silent steps up the glen, until 
I saw them enter the church-yard without. I hastened after, 

L. 36.1. c 
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but when I too entered the cemetry, the figures had dis¬ 
appeared !” 

The lady’s cheek grew pale as she listened to this narra¬ 
tion, for in those days the belief in such prognostications 
was universal j and the time of the day in which Maurice 
had seen the wraiths, their retiring motion* and the fatal 
spot to which he had traced them* were all indicative of fast 
approaching doom. 

She clung round her husband’s neck for a few moments in 
silence, until the deep-seated conviction of safety while with 
him, which forms so striking a characteristic of feminine 
affection, revived her spirits; and though the tear still hung 
on her silken eye-lash m she looked up in his face, there was 
a languid smile on her cheek as she said, 


“ Beshrew you, Maurice, for frightening me so deeply on 
my wedding day. Could you find no other time than this to 
see bogles ?” 

“ Well said, love,” answered Maurice, who felt no little 


alarm at seeing the effect which his story had produced on 
his wife ; “ ’twas doubtless a mere delusion.” 


“ Even should it prove true,” replied Lilias, (< we shall at 
least die together; and there is a tranquillizing influence in 
that, thought, Maurice, which would go far to make even 
death agreeable.” 

“ Let us leave this place,” said Maurice, after the emotion 
which so bewitching a confusion excited had in some mea¬ 
sure subsided, “ I fear Elspeth will miss us.” 

“What then?” 


u You know I have ever distrusted that woman. She and 


I are as different from each other as day from darkness. 
She is a staunch Covenanter—1, a graceless Cavalier. She 
rails at love locks, love songs, and love passages—I adore 
them all. She prays for M'Callummore, and would fain see 
his bonnet nod above the crown of King Charles and the 
caps of all his merry men I would rather see his head 
frowning on the Netherbow Port. While she opposed my 
suit to you, I only hated her; now that she connives at it— 
—shall I confess it to you ?—I fear her.” 

“ Nay, now you are unjust. While in the lawful exercise 
of woman’s just prerogative,—coquetry, I seemed to balance 
the contending claims of Sir Mungo Campbell and yourself 
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for thiB poor hand, Elspeth doubtlessly favoured the cause of 
her kinsman (all Campbells being of course cousins )5 but 
our sovereign will once unequivocally declared, she became 
all submission, and has not even attempted to impugn the 
decision which we, somewhat foolishly perhaps, have pro 
nounced in your favour. Besides, Maurice/* continued 
Lilias, leaving off the mock-heroic tone in which she had 
hitherto spoken, for one more akin to natural feeling, “ Els- 
peth Campbell was my nurse, has a mother's affection for 
me, and therefore would not, I am confident, engage in any 
scheme inimical to my happiness." 

“Still she is a Covenanter, and a Campbell," replied 
Maurice, “ and as such, her dearest wish, even for your own 
sake, must be to see you the wife of him who is both the one 
and the other.” 

“ Well, continued Lilias, colouring brightly as she spoke, 
“ that at least you have put out of her power: and yet I re¬ 
gret that I trusted her not in that matter. It was a secret 
for a woman, and a nursing mother.” 

“ Fear not, she shall know in time. I know—I feel it is 
unmanly, the dread I entertain; but I cannot quell it. I 
wish we had not agreed to make this Logan House the tryst- 
" ing place of my gallant friends: my father's dwelling had 
been the safer place." 

“Yes, and so have set my worthy guardian, Gillespie 
Grumach, and his obsequious friend. Sir Mungo, on our 
track. Come, come, your alarm is unbecoming. At dawn 
we leave Logan House. The mad-cap disguise which you 
have prevailed on me to adopt will prevent any recognition 
till you have consigned me to my noble kinswoman of 
Huntly; and you—but I wrong you—you fear not for 
yourself.” 

Kindly spoken, my love,—-would to heaven you indeed 
were in Strathbogie, and I among the gallant Grahams. 
But here comes Elspeth, looking as demure as if she were 
afraid the idolatrous sacrifice of the mass, like the leprosy of 
old, might still stick to these time-worn walls, and infect her 
godly heart. Let us go.” 

Lilias looked earnestly on the countenance of her nurse as 
they met j for though Bhe had not acknowledged so much to 
c 2 
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Maurice, her heart had misgiven her as she listened to his 
discourse. Whether it might proceed from the melancholy 
truth, that suspicion, once excited against an individual, 
cannot be entirely quieted by any innocence whatever, or 
whether the countenance of Elspeth really afforded ground 
for the doubt of her mistress, we are unable to determine, 
but certainly the latter imagined at least that she could detect 
alarm, solicitude, and fear, lurking amid the apparent placi¬ 
dity of her nurse’s features. 

Nothing was said, however, and the party remounting 
their horse3, shortly afterwards arrived at their destination 
for the night, namely, the Peel or Tower of Logan House. 

This edifice, which crowns the summit of a small knoll or 
brae on the northern side of Glencorse Water, was one of the 
many places built for the safety of the population against any 
sudden but short-lived attack, and, from the walls which are 
still left, must have been of considerable strength. It was at 
the time we speak of entire, and consisted of two stories ; 
the lower being devoted to the accommodation of the ser* 
vants of the house, and that of the family bestial, while 
the upper was divided into the few apartments then thought 
sufficient for the accommodation of the gentles. 

As they rode into the court-yard, Maurice was struck by 
the want of attendance which the place betrayed. At that 
day the laudable customs of the “ queen’s old courtier ” had 
not entirely gone into dissuetude, and every holding, however 
small, was filled with a number of retainers, that in the 
present day would be deemed excessive. At Logan House, 
however, things were very different. A stripling—half man, 
half boy—seemed the only representative of male vassalage, 
and the woman servants, though more numerous, did not 
amount to any thing near the average number which in 
those days divided among themselves, with commendable 
chariness, the duties of a household. 

The faggots, however, blazed cheerfully in the upper 
apartment, and food and wine having been provided in abun¬ 
dance, Maurice for a moment forgot his suspicions, and 
Lilias regained her sprightliness. They conversed gaily 
together of days gone by, and of courts and masques and 
pageants which they had seen, to the evident discomfort of 
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Elspeth, who not only thought her presence becoming in her 
character or nurse, but somewhat necessary in the existing 
condition, as she imagined, of the youthful pair. 

Maurice soon saw her uneasiness, and wickedly resolved 
to make it a means of pastime to himself and Lilias. 

“Do you recollect, sweet Lily, when the good King 
Charles kissed your cheek in Holyrood-house, and vowed, on 
a king’s word, to find a husband for you V* 

“ I do, and how a malapert page sounded in my ear that 
be would save his Majesty the trouble.’* 

“ And have I not kept my word—ha, lady mine ? The 
great Argyle and all his men will hardly, 1 think, undo the 
finks that'bind us to each otherand, inspired as it seemed 
by the pleasant thought, the youth took the lady’s hand in 
his, ana pressed it warmly and frequently to his lips. 

Elspeth looked on in amazement at the familiarity of in¬ 
tercourse in which her lady indulged her cousin, and which 
was equally repugnant to her natural and acquired feelings 
on the subject. 

** Pshaw! you foolish man, desist l” cried Lilias, blush¬ 
ing and laughing at the same time, when Maurice attempted 
to substitute her rosy lips for the hand he had been so fer¬ 
vently kissing ; “ What will Elspeth think ¥' 

** Think, Lady Lilias!” said Elspeth bitterly, “think—I 
cannot think ; but 1 can feel for the impropriety—the sinful 
levity—into which, for the first time, I see my mistress 
fallen.” 

The fair neck of Lilias crimsoned as she listened to this 
taunt. For a moment, a frown gathered on her brow, before 
which the nurse’s countenance fell! but it died away in a 
moment, and, with a beseeching smile, which lay nestled 
among rosy blushes, she stretched out her hand and said, 
“ Forgive me, Elspeth; we are married l” 

This brief enunciation had a striking effect on the indivi¬ 
dual to whom it was addressed. She clasped together her 
withered bands, and continued for a few moments gazing 
wildly in the faces of the startled pair, seemingly anxious to 
discover there some contradiction of what she had just 
beard; and then ottering a loud long shriek, dashed her 
face against the wooden board, and groaned audibly. 

The terrified Lilias tried to raise the old woman’s hand 
c 3 
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from the table, but she for some time resisted the kindly ef¬ 
fort. At length raising her pale and now haggard features 
to those of the lady, she exclaimed, u Unsay, child of my 
affection, the dreadful tidings you have told—tell me not that 
I have murdered the daughter of my mistress. Often when 
the Taish was on me have I seen the dirk in your bosom. 
Little did I dream that my own hand should guide it there. 
Oh ! say you are not married.” 

Lilias, who knew the violent temper of her nurse, and 
imagined her present ravings proceeded from offended pride 
at not having been made pnvy to the marriage, now at¬ 
tempted to soothe her feelings : 

"Nay, my dear Elspeth, take not on so. You know 
Maurice and I have long loved each other; to-morrow morn¬ 
ing he rides to join Montrose, who has conquered for the 
king at Tippermuir. I tremble to be left behind, and have 
therefore resolved to accompany him ; in these circumstances, 
was it not fitting that he should have a husband’s title to 
protect roe. ’Twas but this morning, we were wedded, and 
I ever meant to tell you here.” 

"Here! said you?” replied the old womaD shuddering. 
“ But I am guiltless. You were ordained to be the des¬ 
truction of each other before the world was. James Graham 
will look long and wearily for your coming, I fear. Hush I 
the Campbells are about the house; and ns is coming to 
seek you here.” 

“ Who ? Sir Mungo Campbell,” said Lilias and her hus¬ 
band in the same breath. 

“ Even he,” replied Elspeth; ** he brings the warrant of 
the Estates to apprehend Maurice, and has orders from the 
Marquis of Argyle to secure your own person.” 

“ Treacherous, infamous wretch l”—" Cruel, unkind Els¬ 
peth !” burst again simultaneously from the lips of Maurice 
and his bride. 

** Upbraid me not, Lady Lilias; alas 1 what must fall 
will fall. Oh, that you had trusted me 1 I fondly hoped 
that Sir Mungo Campbell might yet be your husband, and 
that I should see you the proud and happy mistress of Castle 
Lorn; but, married! he will water this floor with our 
blood !” And again the old woman, overcome with remorse 
and terror, shrieked aloud. Then, as if stung by some 
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instantaneous and overpowering feeling, she hastily quitted 
the apartment. 

ITie betrayed and devoted pair gazed for a few moments 
at each other in silent sadness. There was more of grief 
than terror in these mournful looks; for it was for the ca¬ 
lamity of the other that each heart bled. At length the lady 
sunk weeping into his arms. 

“ Oh, Maurice, Maurice, bitterly are our fears fulfilled I 
We are lost. There is no escape from the bloodhounds who 
have beset us 1” 

*• Nay, nay, my love,” replied the knight, feigning the 
tranquillity he did not feel; u think not so. I must have 
heara the arrival of the party had we been yet surrounded. 
There still is time to escape from the net prepared for 
us. Once on horseback, between the darkness of the 
night and the wild nature of these hills, we may manage 
to escape.” 

Ere Lilias could make answer to this cheering discourse, 
Elspeth entered the apartment. “ Haste !” she exclaimed, 
in an emphatic whisper, “ a moment yet is left. Sir Mungo 
has not arrived. Leave, oh I leave this fearful place.” And 
she wrung her hands impatiently. 

The lovers lost no time in obeying this invitation. Two 
large riding cloaks were supplied by Elspeth, in order to 
conceal their forms if they should unhappily be met by Sir 
Mungo ; while, still more to defeat detection, it was agreed 
that Lilias should mount the nurse’s pony. 

“ And you, Elspeth,” said the lady, with a kind hearted- 
iseas which no personal danger could destroy, what shall 
become of you t” 

“ Fear not me,” replied Elspeth chokingly. «• I fear 
nothing—fly!” 

Maurice now led his lady to the open plain, and here saw 
with sorrow that the moon, which shone dazzlingly bright, 
would destroy almost every hope of escaping the recognition 
of Sir Mungo Campbell, should that individual meet them; 
and this was, alas! too soon to happen. They only turned 
the angle of the building, with the intention of taking the 
hillward path, to see a band of armed men, at the bead of 
whom stood one whom hatred and fear at once enabled both 
to pronounce the man they sought to shun. 
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M Who comes there V* cried Sir Mungo, harshly. 

“ Friends to King Charles,” replied Maurice undauntedly. 

“ That may well be,” replied Campbell, “ and yet deep 
foes to Scotland. Sir Maurice Ogilvy, I arrest thee of high 
treason.” 

“ Win me and wear me, roundhead,” cried the knight; 
and, throwing off the cloak which cumbered him, he drew his 
sword with one hand, while with the other he plucked his 
Lilias from her seat, and placed her before him. Then giving 
the rowel to his horse, he dashed among the astonished 
Highlanders, who either fell before or yielded a passage to 
the gallant steed. 

A wild yell arose amid the stillness of the night as the 
Campbells perceived the rapid pace at which Maurice rode, 
and which, if continued for a few minutes, must soon place 
him beyond the chance of capture, and matchlocks ana pis¬ 
tols were employed in vain to interrupt his career. 

But, alas! heaven had decreed the triumph of the guilty. 
Urged to his utmost speed, Rupert would soon have saved 
his master, and his yet more precious load, when his foot 
striking against a piece of earthfast rock, he stumbled—made 
a futile effort to recover himself—and at last fell on his side. 
Sir Maurice instantly sprung to his feet, but Lilias lay appa¬ 
rently lifeless on the turf. He kneeled down, and raised 
her in his arms, but she replied not to his eager questionings. 
He could feel no pulse to tell him of returning life; and to 
his despair, he perceived the blood flowing profusely from her 
white brow. 

“She is gone!” cried he, bitterly. “Now, Campbell, 
for thy heart,” and as he spoke, he lifted his weapon from 
the grass. He had hardly regained it, when he was sur~ 
rounded by the Highlanders. 

“ Yield thee, Sit Maurice, or thou diest.” 

“ Never to one of thy detested clan will Maurice Ogilvy 
give up his sword. Send back your murderers, Campbell, 
and let us settle here our long arrear of hatred.” 

“ Once more I bid thee yield.” 

“ Again do 1 defy thee.” 

“ Thy blood be on thy head then. Smite the braggart to 
the dust.” 

The word was barely uttered when the upraised arm of 
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one who stood behind the youth buried a dirk in his bosom. 
He reeled to the earth, tried with dimming eye to scan the 
features of Lilias as she lay still prostrate on the ground, 
and then casting his eyes upwards, murmured out, “ Bear 
witness, heaven, I die true to love, and faithful to the king!’* 
A moment more, and he was silent! 

Campbell next proceeded to raise the body of Lilias from 
the ground. It seemed as if her deep-rooted aversion to 
this person was so vital as even to govern her while in a state 
of insensibility, for no sooner had his fingers touched her 
waist, than she started from the ground, and, drawing her 
hands across her eyes, gazed wildly around. A moment 
sufficed to show her the cureless ruin which had befallen her 
hopes and happiness, and, bursting from the grasp of her 
hated suitor, and exclaiming in a voice hoarse in agony, 
** Stand off, monster! 1 am his wife!” she threw herself 
with reckless violence on the prostrate corpse. Even the 
heart of Campbell was touched by her extreme misery, and 
some minutes elapsed ere he could give directions for her re¬ 
moval. That was now needless. In her frantic despair, 
poor Lilias regarded death as an enviable blessing; the dag¬ 
ger of Maurice afforded her the ready means of escaping at 
once from all her worldly woe, and her cruel captors only 
raised her to discover that her heart’s blood was now min¬ 
gling on the same turf with that of him who had alone pos¬ 
sessed her living love. 

• • • • • 

On the following morning, the wondering shepherds of the 
neighbourhood perceived a new made grave in the church¬ 
yard of Saint Catherine, and a wretched being in female at¬ 
tire seated beside it. Hers was a grief “ too deep for tears/ 1 
a sorrow too mighty for mortal alleviation. She spoke to no 
one, replied to no one, but continued with her head resting 
on her lap to spend the live long day, by the side of the un¬ 
fortunates whom her well meant treachery had stretched so 
untimely there. As the winter advanced, she grew weaker 
and weaker, but still she abstained not from her daily vigil. 
Even when from debility she was unable to walk, she pre¬ 
vailed on some one to carry her to the lonely cemetery ; and 
her dying words to her pitying neighbours were, '* Bury me 
at the feet of Lady Lilias—remember, at the feet.” 
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I was born and brought up in a house in which my pa¬ 
rents had all their lives resided, which stood in the midst 
of that lonely tract of laud called the Lincolnshire Fens* 
Few families besides our own lived near the spot, both because 
it was reckoned unwholesome air, and because its distance 
from any town or market, made it an inconvenient situation* 
My father was in no very affluent circumstances, and it was 
a sad necessity which he was put to, of having to go many 
miles to fetch any thing from the nearest village, which was 
full seven miles distant, through a sad miry way that at all 
times made it heavy walking, and after rain almost impassa¬ 
ble. But he had no horse or carriage of his own. 

The church which belonged to the parish in which our 
house was situated, stood in this village ; and its distance 
being, as I said before, seven miles from our house, made it 
quite an impossible thing for my mother or me to think of 
going to it. Sometimes, indeed, on a fine dry Sunday, my 
rather would rise early, and lake a walk to the village, just 
to see how goodness thrived, as he used to say ; but he 
would generally return tired, and worse for his walk. It is 
scarcely possible to explain to any one who has not lived in 
the fens, what difficult and dangerous walking it is. A mile 
is as good as four, I have heard my father say, in those parts. 
My mother, who in the early part of her lira had lived in a 
more civilized spot, and had been used to constant church¬ 
going, would often lament her situation. It was from her 
I early imbibed a great curiosity and anxiety to see that 
thing, which I had heard her call a church, and so often 
lament that she could never go to. I bad seen houses of 
various structures, and had seen in pictures the shapes of 
ships and boats, and palaces and temples, but never rightly 
any thing that could be called a church, or that could satisfy 
me about its form. Sometimes 1 thought it must be like our 
house, and sometimes I fancied it must be more like the 
bouse of our neighbour, Mr. Sutton, which was bigger and 
handsomer than ours. Sometimes I thought it was a great 
hollow cave, such as I have heard my father say the first in* 
habitants of the earth dwelt in. Then I thought it was like 
a waggon, or a cart, and that it must be something move* 
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able. The shape of it ran in my mind strangely, and one 
day I ventured to ask my mother what was that foolish thing 
she was always longing to go to, and which she called a 
church. Was it any thing to eat or drink, or was it only like 
a great huge plaything to be seen and stared at ? I was 
not quite five years of age when I made this enquiry. 

Thi9 question, so oddly put, made my mother smile; but 
in a little time she put on a more grave look, and informed 
me, that a church was nothing that I had supposed it, but 
it was a great building, far greater than any house which I 
had seen, where men and women, and children, came toge¬ 
ther twice a-day on Sundays, to hear the bible read, and 
make good resolutions for the week to come. She told me, 
that the fine music which we sometimes heard in the air, 
came from the bells of St. Mary’s Church, and that we never 
heard it but when the wind was in a particular point. This 
raised my wonder more than all the rest; for I had some¬ 
how conceived that the noise which 1 heard, was occasioned 
by birds up in the air, or that it was made by the angels, 
whom (so ignorant I was till that time) I had always con¬ 
sidered to be a sort of birds; for before this time I was to¬ 
tally ignorant of any thing like religion, it being a principle 
of my father, that young heads should not be told too many 
things at once, for fear they should get confused ideas and 
no clear notions of any thing. We had always, indeed, so 
far observed Sundays, that no work was done upon that day; 
end upon that day 1 wore my best muslin frock, and was not 
allowed to sing, or to be noisy; but I never understood why 
that day should differ from any other. We had no public 
meeting—indeed, the few straggling house* which were near 
us, would have furnished but a slender congregation; and 
the loneliness of the place we lived in, instead of making 
us more sociable, and drawing us closer together, as my mo¬ 
ther used to say it ought to have done, seemed to have the 
affect of making us more distant aod averse to society than 
other people. One or two good neighbours, indeed, we 
had, but not in number to give me an idea of church at¬ 
tendance. 

But now my mother thought it high time to give me some 
clearer instruction in the main points of religion, and my 
father came readily into her plan. I was now permitted to 
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sit up half an hour later on a Sunday evening, that I might 
hear a poition of sciipture read, which had always been their 
custom, though by reason of my tender age, and my father’s 
opinion on the propriety of children being taught too young, 
I had never till now been an auditor. I was also taught my 
prayers. 

The clearer my notions on these points became, they only 
made me more passionately long for the privilege of joining 
in that social service, from which it seemed that we alone, of 
all the inhabitants of the land, were debarred ; and when the 
wind was in that point which enabled the sound of the dis¬ 
tant bells of St. Mary’s to be heard over the great moor which 
skirted our house, 1 have stood out in the air to catch the 
sounds, which I almost devoured ; and the tears have come 
into my eyes, when sometimes they seemed to speak to me 
almost in articulate sounds, to come to church, and because 
of the great moor which was between me and them I could 
not come; and the too tender apprehensions of these things 
have filled me with a religious melancholy. With thoughts 
like these I entered into my seventh year. 

And now the time was come, when the great moor was no 
longer to separate me from the object of my wishes and of 
my curiosity. My father having some money left him by 
the will of a deceased relation, we ventured to set up a sort 
of a carriage—no very superb one ; but in that part of the 
world it was looked upon with some envy by our poorer 
neighbours. The first party of pleasure which my father 
proposed to take in it, was to the village where I had so often 
wished to go, and my mother and 1 were to accompany him; 
for it way very fit, my father observed, that little Susan 
should go to church, and learn how to behave herself, for we 
might sometime or other have occasion to live in London, and 
not always be confined to that out. of-the-way spot. 

It was on a Sunday morning that we set out, my little 
heart beating with almost breathless expectation. The day 
was fine, and the roads as good as they ever are in those 
parts. I was so happy and so proud I I was lost in dreams 
of what I was going to see. At length the tall steeple of St. 
Mary’s Church came in view. It was pointed out to me by 
my father, as the place from wbich tnat music had come 
which I had heard over the moor, and had fancied to be 
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angels singing. I was wound np to the highest pitch of 
delight, at having visibly presented to me the spot from 
which had proceeded that unknown friendly music; and 
when it began to peal, just as we approached the village, it 
seemed to speak, Susan is come, as plainly as it used to in¬ 
vite me to come, when I heard it over the moor. I pass over 
our alighting at the house of a relation, and all that passed 
till 1 went with my father and mother to church. 

St. Mary’s Church is a great church for such a small vil¬ 
lage as it stands in. My father said it had been a cathedral, 
and that it had once belonged to a monastery, but the monks 
were all gone. Over the door there was stone work, repre¬ 
senting saints and bishops, and here and there, along the 
sides of the church, there were figures of men’s heads, 
made in a strange grotesque way ; I have since seen the 
same sort of figures in the round tower of the Temple-church 
in London. My father said that they were very improper 
ornaments for such a place, and so I now think them : but 
it seems the people who built these great churches in old 
times, gave themselves more liberties than they do now : and 
I remember that when 1 first saw them, and before my father 
had made this observation, though they were so ugly and 
out of shape, and some of them seemed to be grinning and dis 
tortorting their features with pain or with laughter, yet being 
placed upon a church, to which I had come with such serious 
thoughts, I could not help thinking that they bad some 
serious meaning; and I looked at them with wonder, but 
without any temptation to laugh. I somehow fancied they 
were the representation of wicked people set up as a 
warning. 

When we got into the church, the service was not begun, 
and my father kindly took me round to show me the monu¬ 
ments, and every thing remarkable. I remember seeing one of 
a venerable figure which my father said bad been a judge. The 
figure was kneeling as if it was alive, before a sort of desk, 
with a book, I suppose the bible, lying on it. I somehow 
fancied the figure nad a sort of life in it, it seemed so natu¬ 
ral, or that the dead judge that it was done for, said his 
prayers at it still. This was a silly notion; bat I was very 
young, and bad passed my little life in a remote place, where 
I had never seen any thing, nor knew any thing; and the 
L.35. 1. d 
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FIRST GOING TO CHURCH. 


awe which I felt at first being in a church, took from me all 
power but that of wondering. I did not reason about any 
thing—I was too young. Now I understand why monu¬ 
ments are put up for the dead, and why the figures which are 
upon them are described as doing the actions which they did 
in their life-times, and that they are a sort of pictures set up 
for our instruction. But all was new and surprising to me on 
that day; the long windows with little panes, the pillars, 
the pews made of oak, the little hassocks for the people to 
kneel on, the form of the pulpit, with the Bonding-board over 
it, gracefully carved in flower-work. To you, who have lived 
all your lives in populous places, and have been taken to 
church from the earliest time you can remember, my admi¬ 
ration of these things must appear strangely ignorant. But 
I was a lonely young creature, that had been brought up in 
remote places, where there was neither church nor church- 
going inhabitants. I have since lived in great towns, and 
seen the ways of churches and of worship, and I am old 
enough now to distinguish between what is essential in reli¬ 
gion, and what is merely formal or ornamental. 

When my father had done pointing out to me the things 
most worthy of notice about the church, the service was almost 
ready to begin ; the parishioners had most of them entered, 
and taken their seats; and we were shewn into a pew where 
my mother was already seated. Soon after, the clergyman 
entered, and the organ began to play what is called the vo¬ 
luntary. I had never seen so many people assembled before. 
At first I thought that all eyes were upon me, and that be¬ 
cause I was a stranger. 1 was terribly ashamed and con¬ 
fused at first; but my mother helped me to find out the 
places in the prayer-book, and being busy about that, took 
off some of my painful apprehensions. I was no stranger to 
the order of the service, having often read in the prayer-book 
at home; but my thoughts being confused, it puzzled me a 
little to find out the responses and other things, which I 
thought I knew so well; but I went through it tolerably well. 
One thing which has often troubled me since, is, that I am 
afraid I was too full of myself, and of thinking how happy 
I was, and what a privilege it was for one that was so young, 
to join in the service with so many grown people, so that I 
did not attend enough to the instruction which I might have 
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received. I remember, I foolishly applied every thing that 
was said to myself, so as it could mean nobody but myself, I 
was so foil of my own thoughts. All that assembly of peo¬ 
ple, seemed to me as if they were come together only to shew 
me the way of a church. Not but I received some very af¬ 
fecting impressions from some things which 1 heard that day; 
but the standing up and sitting down of the people—the 
organ—the singing—the way of all these things took up 
more of my attention than was proper—or I thought it did. 
I believe I behaved better, and was more serious when I 
went a second time, and a third time; for now we went as a 
regular thing every Sunday, and continued to do so, till by a 
still further change for the better in my father’s circum¬ 
stances, we removed to London. Oh ! it was a happy day 
forme, my first going to St. Mary’s Church : before that day 
I used to feel like a little outcast in the wilderness, like one 
that did not belong to the world of Christian people. I have 
never felt like a little outcast since. But I never can bear the 
sweet noise of bells, that I don’t think of the angels singing, 
and what poor but pretty thoughts I had of angels in my un¬ 
instructed solitude. 


THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 

The justly celebrated Hannah Moore has declared that 
among the talents, for the application of which women are 
peculiarly accountable, there is one, the importance of 
which they cannot rate too highly, and that is influence ; for 
the general state of civilized society has a considerable de¬ 
pendence upon their prevailing habits and opinions. 

To women mankind are indebted for their very first im¬ 
pressions. The seeds of virtue or of vice are generally de¬ 
posited in the infant heart by the mother, the nurse, or the 
female attendant j and when their fruits are knitting at the 
approach to manhood, they may be blighted or mellowed by 
the female glance; for men are well aware that their repu¬ 
tation is promoted by the favourable opinion of the other 
sex, and at every stage of life we may easily discover that 
the opinion of a virtuous female, commands at least a very 
respectful consideration. 
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THE INFLUENCE OP WOMEN. 


Although women have generally been the victims of in¬ 
justice, yet in some parts of the world they have received the 
homage which was their due ; the arts have frequently been 
called in as auxiliaries in the celebration of their virtues, and 
authors of the first talent have done justice to their merits. 

Plutarch mentions an instance in which the women of a 
besieged city made its warriors blush, because of its disho¬ 
norable surrender ; and others, who seeing their relations fly 
before the enemy, secured the city gates, and compelled the 
recreants to turn in search of death or victor}'. During a 
civil war in Gaul, the women having thrown themselves be¬ 
tween the contending armies, and effected a reconciliation, 
were afterwards honoured by admission to the public deli¬ 
berations, and appointed arbitrators between the neighbour¬ 
ing states. 

During one of the Punic wars, the Carthagenian ladies 
cut off their hair to make bow-strings for the archers. At 
Rome, the husband received honour for his wounds in the 
estimation of his wife, at whose feet he deposited the spoils 
which be had taken from the enemy. In a single day, Hor- 
tensia gave an example of eloquence to her own sex, courage 
to the men, and humanity to tyrants. 

Among the Jews we find Judith successfully reproving 
the desponding chieftains of Berbulin ; a mother encouraging 
the last of her tortured children to be faithful unto death *, 
and a group of pious women surrounding a Saviour's cross, 
when every man, except the beloved disciple, had de¬ 
serted. 

In all ages and countries, the women have been more 
zealous than the men in making proselytes to their religious 
tenets. At communion you may generally observe four 
women to one man. They were women who first carried the 
Christian religion successfully to thrones, making their very 
charms subservient to the extension of the Gospel. This 
was particularly the case in France, England, Poland, Prus¬ 
sia, Hungary, Bohemia, Lithuania, Germany, Bavaria, and 
other places. 

In the fourth century, St. Jerome was the zealous pane¬ 
gyrist of the female sex. His very style was softened and 
conformable to the gentleness of his subject, when he treated 
of Marcella, Paulina, Eustochium, and other Roman ladies, 
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who had embraced the greatest austerities of the Christian 
rel igion, and diligently applied themselves to the study of the 
Hebrew language, that they might the better understand the 
writings of the Jewish legislator. 

It is to be hoped, that in a country where the fair sex 
enjoy the advantages of a liberal education, reasonable le¬ 
gislation, pure religion, and all the endearing satisfaction of 
equal, virtuous and social intercourse, women will not con¬ 
tent themselves with polishing, when they are armed with 
powers to reform man ; with captivatiug for a day, when 
they may be successfully labouring for eternity. 


LINES 

WRITTEN IN A LADy’s COM MON-PLACE BOOK, UNDER THE 
FOLLOWING STANZA FROM HER OWN FEN. 

“ I ash not for the brilliant gem 
Of railed lustre, rich and fair, 

Nor yet the glittering diadem 
Adorned with jewels bright and rare." 

No, Jane, thou need'st not ask for gems 
Though rich as e’er forsook the mine. 

To shine in regal diadems— 

Because a richer gem is thine; 

Who on thy soft blue eye can gaze. 

With sense and feeling sweetly fraught. 

And on the diamond’s feebler blaze 
Bestow one wish—a single thought 1 

Upon those locks of auburn dye 

That cluster round thy marble brow— 

Like storm-clouds pausing midst the sky. 

On Alpine heights of dazzling snow— 

What eye could on those tresses rest, 

In wild and sweet luxuriance spread. 

And wish them by the circlet prest, 

That gilds to gall the wearer’s head ? 
d 3 
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Let foolish pomp and power wear 
Crowns bought with spoils of earth and aea ; 
Thy silken locks of glossy hair 
Are fitter diadem for thee ; 

A brighter gem than mines contain 
Is in thy swelling breast inshrined— 

Its ray will light earth’s path of pain— 
Maiden, that jewel is tby mind. Labi. 


TO - 

There is a world of bluer skies. 

And lovelier light than this of ours. 

Where higher, holier mountains rise, 

And vallies bloom with fairer flowers; 

Where streams of liquid crystal flow, 

And forests ware with odours teeming— 

And all around, above, below. 

In heaven's prismatic light is gleaming. 

And airy messengers have sought 
These rosy realms of fancy through, 

And fairest fruits and flowers have brought, 
To form an amulet for you. 

And friendship’s hand and love’s soft fingers 
Of these have wreathed a mystic token: 

And, O, the chain that round it lingers— 
While life remains, be that unbroken. 


ORIGIN OF SPINSTERS. 

Our industrious and frugal forefathers made it a maxim, 
that a young woman should never be married until she bad 
spun herself a set of body, bed, and table linen. From this 
custom, all unmarried women were called spinsters, a term 
which they still retain in law. 
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THE BROKEN HEARTED, 

BY MISS F. H. OOULD. 

She braided a wreath for her silken hair. 

And kindled a smile on her sad, pale face; 

For a secret hand had been writing there. 

In lines that sorrow alone could trace. 

She gave a check to the rising sigh. 

And sent it again at its source to swell ; 

While she turned to dash from her tearful eye 
A glittering drop, that her tale might tell. 

Her foot in the dazzling hall was found 

As lightly the maze of the dance to thread. 
While, sportive, she moved to the viol’s sound, 

As if not a hope of her heart had fled! 

Yet she wished, ere a rose in her wreath should die. 
Or the smile on her lip should cease to play. 

Her bead on the pillow of death might lie. 

And the suffering chords of her heart gave way! 

But she poured no plaint in an earthly ear ; 

Her soul with its secret griefs went up. 

Beseeching her God that he would hear— 

Withdraw the bitter, or break the cup! 

Her prayer was heard, and the sigh was stilled. 

As if in her breast it ne’er had been ! 

The tear ere it sprang to her eye, was chilled; 

And the lids for ever had locked it in! 

I bent o’er her pale and breathless clay. 

As it shone in the light like a frozen flower, 

That stands in the air of a winter’s day. 

Ere a leaf has dropped at the sunbeam's power! 

’Twas wrapped in a sweet and holy calm. 

That baae each shadow of grief depart; 

The spirit had risen to breathe the balm. 

Which Gilead sheds for the pure in heart. 
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ENGLISH FASHIONS AND NOVELTIES. 

London Carriage Dress. —Pelisse of apple green figured 
satin, the corsage is plain behind, but draped and wrapping 
across before ; the sleeves are of the usual form, but of more 
moderate width towards the wrist; the front of the skirt is 
trimmed with knots of ribbon ; cambric chemisette, and neck- 
knot of figured green satin ribbon, edged with blond lace, 
and fastened by a gold brooch. Rose-coloured satin bon¬ 
net, lined with velvet to correspond, and trimmed with plain 
satin ribbon, and two ostrich feathers, the barbes of which 
are knotted and thickened with black marabous.—Sable boa. 

London Evening Dress.— The robe is pale straw- 
coloured satin, of that rich kind called triple satin. The 
corsage cut low and tight to the shape, descends a little in 
the centre of the bosom, displaying a little of the blond 
chemisette ; the corsage is trimmed with a superb blond pele¬ 
rine, broad over the back and shoulders, but narrowing just 
to a point in the centre of the bosom ; sleeves d Vimbecille of 
tulle illusion over satin berets; the skirt is edged with 
pointed blond. The head-dress consists cf a pink crape 
scarf, arranged upon the head somewhat in the turban style, 
but in a very novel manner. A twisted bandeau of oiseau 
and ruby gauze ribbons intermingled is placed at the base of 
the coiffure , and the plumage of a bird of paradise is inserted 
in it by a gold and ruby pin. Necklace, &c. gold and rubies. 

Remarks on the Fret ailing London Fashions. 

We are now fairly arrived at that period when the fashion¬ 
able winter has set in in all its splendour. Let us see then 
what are the novelties that have appeared in the course of 
last month most worthy of our fair reader’s attention. We 
have no farther remark to make on walking dress, than that 
mantles appear to be the order of the day, and that satin 
bonnets of rather a close shape, lined with velvet, and trim¬ 
med with a broad bias velvet band brought round ; the upper 
part of the crown crossed in front, and descending so as to 
form brides , seem to be in much favour. The satin is usually 
emerald green, rose, citron, or Swedish blue; the velvet is 
always either black, or of some rich, but sombre hue. 
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We find among the carriage novelties most worthy of 
notice, some pelisses of rep velvet, or of satin, the skirt 
made to open in front, and edged with a piping of the lining, 
which is always grot de Naples , and generally of some 
striking colour; seven knots of the material of the dress, 
lined and edged to correspond with the fronts, attaches the 
pelisse from the waist to the bottom of the skirt. The cor¬ 
sage is made with a plain back, but the fronts disposed in 
folds from the shoulders ; the pelerine is d la Cauchoise, that 
is to say, cut out to display the form of the front of the bust. 
A new material has just appeared for mantles, which is 
likely to be very fashionable—it is a damask, composed of 
silk and wool, the pattern highly raised, and very rich—is 
quite in the antique style. Mantles trimmed with sable begin 
to be very generally adopted; several are made with the 
fronts rounded at bottom ; the pelisse form continues to be 
the only fashionable one. 

Some new fancy silks have appeared for hats and bonnets, 
but those of plain velvet, rep velvet, and satin, are still the 
most in request. Pou de soie is also in favour for morning 
bonnets, a good many of which continue to be drawn ; these 
usually have the top of the crown and the edge of the brim 
trimmed with a ruche of ribbon of a different colour; rose 
ribbon is much in favour, and gauze is most generally 
adopted, though we have seen some of satin; the brim and 
the curtain are lined with satin to correspond with the rib¬ 
bon ; a light knot in front, and another behind, adorn the 
crown. Half dress hats are generally trimmed with one, or 
at most two ostrich feathers; plumes panachies are most in 
favour. 

Some new materials have appeared both for dinner and 
evening dress. One of these, satin d'Aboukir , a mixture of 
silk and wool, flowered in various hues, in a running pattern, 
is extremely beautiful: another, composed of silk only, is a 
twilled and figured satin, of an excessively rich kind. Din- 
ner and evening dresses are made still longer than last 
month in the skirt; indeed, they now fall some inches on the 
ground behind. Generally speaking, we do not perceive that 
sleeves have diminished in size, hut we have seen some 
dresses with the sleeves smaller, and several that had the 
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fullness confined quite close to the arm at the upper part, 
but extending from thence about half-way to the wrist, where 
the fullness was again confined, being arranged as on the 
shoulder in deep folds. If the sleeve is short it is tight upon 
the shoulder, but falls' from thence very full to the elbow. 
The embroidery of the front of dresses en tablier , continues 
to be as much in vogue as ever. Some new figured silks 
have appeared, the front breadth of which is wrought in the 
loom in a manner that perfectly resembles embroidery. 

A new gaze, called gaze dentille , which offers an excellent 
imitation of Brussels lace, has just appeared for ball dresses 
and turbans. One of the most elegant of the former that 
we have seen for a long time, is composed of it. The cor¬ 
sage is low and draped ; the drapery comes from each shoul¬ 
der in such a manner as to form a V in the centre of the 
breast, and is retained by a half-blown moss rose with buds 
and foliage. We should observe that the white satin dress 
worn underneath, has a square corsage which rises in the 
centre of the breast, considerably above the gauze one, and is 
edged with narrow blond standing up; short full sleeves, the 
fulness parted in t^centre of the arm by a Bower similar to 
the one just describes The ceinture of broad rich white 
satin ribbon formed a papillon bow on one side, from which 
one end of ribbon descended in a sloping direction down the 
front of the skirt, and terminated near the bottom in a knot, 
in which a bouquet of mo9s roses was ioserted. There is bo 
doubt that turbans will be the favourite head-dresses this 
winter; those of the Arabian form are most in vogue ; the 
draperies are intermingled with agraffes or bracelets of pre¬ 
cious stones; the colours most in request for neglige are pur¬ 
ple, granite, sea green, and dtep blue. Light hues, parti¬ 
cularly grass green and rose, are most fashionable in evening 
dress. 


FOREIGN FASHIONS AND NOVELTIES. 

Pakzs Morning Dress.—T he robe is purple satin, the 
corsage plain, and of a three quarter height, is nearly covered 
by a pelerine of tulle illusion, the embroidery of which con¬ 
sists in applications of muslin ; the pelerine is made high. 
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lightly arched in the centre of the back, and pointed in 
front; it is trimmed with a single fall of tulle illusion, crossed 
on the bosom and attached by a chou of ribbon. Blond lace 
cap of an extremely simple but becoming form, the trimming 
of the front consisting of a single row, partly turns back, and 
partly shades the face ; it is lightly intermingled with flowers, 
the caul placed horizontally is trimmed also in a light stile 
with ribbons. The bust presents a front view of the above 
costume. 

Patiis Evening Dress. —Robe of a new and very rich 
material, Velours de Liban , a pink ground strewed with roses; 
the corsage is cut very low on the bosom, and descends in 
a rounded point at the bottom of the waist before—short full 
sleeves; the corsage is trimmed in the Spanish style, with a 
mantilla and ruffles of black lace, and breast knot and sleeve 
knots of rose ribbon; the skirt is trimmed also a VEspagnole, 
with black lace intermingled with knots of rose ribbon. The 
hair is parted on the forehead, and arranged in a full cluster 
of ringlets which fall low over the ears; it is disposed in in¬ 
terlaced bows behind; a wreath of coques of ribbon goes 
round the back of the head, and terminates in a knot with 
floating ends upon the ringlets at each side. Necklace and 
earings, gold. 

Remarks on tme Prevailing Paris Fashions. 

The principal changes this month have been in millinery 
and hair dressing. We will begin with the first: we see 
several hats of maroon, purple, green, and black velvet, 
trimmed with satin ribbons aDd ostrich feathers of the same 
hue. There are also a good many black velvet bats trimmed 
with coloured ribbons. We may cite among the most ele¬ 
gant novelties in half dress hats, those of straw-coloured 
velours Spingle, trimmed with a long willow plume, knotted 
with marabous ; the interior of the brim is ornamented with 
blond intermingled with a small tuft of fancy feathers placed 
over each temple : some of the prettiest half-dress bonnets 
are of pale rose-coloured satin, the interior of the brim trim¬ 
med with five red roses of a deeper shade, disposed in the 
form of a diadem -small dyed aigrettes adorn the crown. 

Evening head-dresses afford considerable variety; blond 
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lace caps retain their vogue ; the most novel are the bonnet s 
d la Ferronidre , they have the blond brought flat on the fore- 
head, and descending low on the cheeks, so as to incircle 
the face without brides ; mancinis formed of small flowers, 
mingle with the lace on the temples, and a light sprig of 
flowers placed en aigrette , decorate the caul; tulle grec t tulle 
tebi'e, and tulle illusion , are also in request for dress caps, 
made as above described, but though they are extremely 
fashionable, they are not exclusively so, for several elegant 
women are seen in caps which have the fronts high and 
pointed, while others have the front extremely low, and the 
caul high, almost, but not quite pointed. Thus, there are 
those fashionable forms of which the first described is cer¬ 
tainly the most in vogue. 

Turbans of various forms are in favour—those u la Juive 
begin to give place to the Turkish form, and we see some of 
the fancy kind to which no precise name can be given, that 
are composed of gauze or Cashmere scarfs, arranged on the 
head by the hair dresser. Satin brocard , a superb roateiial, 
in which gold is interwoven with silk, is very generally 
employed for turbans, so also is gold gauze, and gauze spotted 
with silver stars. The plumage of birds of paradise seems to 
be the ornament most in favour for these head-dresses, but 
white ostrich feathers mingled with peacocks’ plumes are 
also employed. 

Head-dresses of hair are principally in the style of Louis 
the XIV. time, particularly the coiffure d la Valliere, which 
is at present the one most in favour; these coiffures are vari¬ 
ously ornamented, some with flowers, others with gems; and 
a few, but very few, with feathers. At a late soirte at the 
English Ambassador’s, several ladies had their hair orna¬ 
mented only with fcrronieres t but the ferronieres were either 
of diamonds, or coloured gems; a circlet of gems is also often 
employed to decorate the full round bow in which the hair 
is frequently turned up behind. Purple, maroon, crimson, 
Swedish blue, various shades of brown, green, and rose, are 
all in favour; pale rose and pearl grey, are almost the only 
light hues adopte in evening dress. 
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NOTES OF A NATURALIST. 

The Barn Owl. —Amongst the numberless verses which 
might be quoted against the family of the owl, I think 1 only 
know one little ode which expresses any pity for it. Our 
nursety maid used to sing it to the tune of ,the Storm, 
49 Cease, rude Boreas, blustVing railer.” I remember the 
two fif*t stanzas of it;— 

*' Once I was a monarch’s daughter, 

And sat on a lady's knee ; 

But I'm now a nightly rover. 

Banish’d to the ivy tree. 

Crying boo hoo, boo hoo, boo boo, 

Hoo hoo, hoo, my feet are cold ! 

Pity me, for here you see me. 

Persecuted, poor, and old.” 

I beg the leader’s pardon for this exordium. I have in¬ 
troduced it, in order to show how little chance there has 
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been, from days long passed and gone to the present time, 
of studying the haunts and economy of the owl, because its 
unmerited bad name had created it a host of foes, and 
doomed it to destruction from all quarters Some few, cer¬ 
tainly, from time to time, have been kept in cages, and in 
aviaries. But nature rarely thrives in captivity, and very 
seldom appears in her true character when she is encum¬ 
bered with chains, or is to be looked at by the passing 
crowd through bars of iron. However, the scene is now 
going to change; and I trust that the reader will contem¬ 
plate the owl with more friendly feelings, and under quite 
different circumstances. Here, no rude scboolboy ever ap- 

f rroaches its retreat; and those who once dreaded its diabo- 
ical doing are now fully satisfied that it no longer meddles 
with their destinies, or has any thing to do with the repose 
of their departed friends. Indeed, human wretches, in the 
shape of body snatchers, seem here in England, to have 
usurped the office of the owl in our churchyards; “et ven 
>dunt tumulis corpora rapta suis 

Up to the year 1813, the barn owl had a sad time of it at 
Walton Hall. Its supposed mournful notes alarmed the 
aged housekeeper. She knew full well what sorrow it had 
brought into other houses when she was a young woman; 
and there was enough of mischief in the midnight wintry 
blast without having it increased by the dismal screams of 
something which people knew very little about, and which 
every body said was far too busy in the church-yard at 
night-time. Nay, it was a well-known fact, that if any 
person were sick in the neighbourhood, it would be for ever 
looking in at the window, and holding a conversation out¬ 
side with somebody, they did not know whom. The game- 
keeper agreed with her in every thing she said on this im¬ 
portant subject; and he always stood better in her books 
when he had managed to shoot ahird of this bad and mischiev¬ 
ous family. However, in 1813, on my return from the 
wilds of Guiana, having suffered myself, and learned mercy, 
1 broke in pieces the code of penal laws which the knavery 
of the gamekeeper, and the lamentable ignorance of the 
other servants had hitherto put in force, far too successfully, 
to thin tfye numbers of this poor, harmless, unsuspecting 
• And sell bodies torp from their tombs. 
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tri*e. On the ruin of the old gateway* against which* 
tradition says, the waves of the lake have dashed for the 
better pari of a thousand years, 1 made a place with stone 
and mortar, about four feet square* and fixed a thick oaken 
slick firmly into it. Huge masses of ivy now quite cover 
it. In about a month or so after it was finished, a pair of 
barn owls fame and took up tlieir abode in it. I threatened 
to strangle the keeper if ever, after this, he molested either 
the old biids or their young ones; and I assured the house¬ 
keeper that I would take upon myself the whole responsibility 
of all the sickness, woe, and sorrow that the new tenants 
might bring into the Hall. She made a low curtsy, as much 
as to say, “ Sir, I fall into your will and pleasure but I 
saw in her e^e that she bad made up her mind to have to 
do with tbiogs of fearful and portentous shape, and to hear 
many a midnight wailing in the surrounding woods. 1 do 
not think, that up to the day of this old lady's death, which 
took place in her eighty-fourth year, she ever looked with 
plersure or contentment on the bam owl, as it flew round 
the large sycamore trees which grew near the old ruined 
gateway. 

When I found that this first settlement on the gateway- 
had succeeded so well. I set about forming other establish-* 
merits. This year 1 have had four broods, and 1 trust that 
next season 1 can calculate on having nine. This will be a 
pretty increase, and it will help to supply the place of those 
which in this neighbourhood are still unfortunately doomed 
to death by the hand of cruelty or superstition. We can 
now always have a peep at the owls, in their habitation on 
the old ruined gateway, whenever we choose. Confident of 
piotection, these pretty birds betray no fear when the 
stranger mounts up to their place of abode. 1 would here 
venture a surmise, that the barn owl sleeps standing. 
Whenever we go to look at it, we invariably see it upon the 
perch bolt upright* and often with his eyes closed, apparently 
fast asleep. Buffon and Bewick err, (no doubt uninten¬ 
tionally) when they say that the barn owl snores during ita 
repose. What they took for snoring was the cry of the young 
birds for food. 1 had fully satisfied my elf on this score 
some years ago. However, m December* 1823, I was much 
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astonishtd to bear this same snoring kind of noise whkb had 
been so common in the month of July. On ascending the 
min, I found a brood of )Oung owls in the apartment. 

Upon this ruin is placed a perch, about a foot from the 
hole at which the owls enter. Sometimes, at mid-day, 
when the weather is gloomy, you may see an owl upon it, 
apparently enjoying the refreshing diurnal breeze. In the 
year 1831, a pair of barn owls hatched their young, on 
the 7th September, in a sycamore tree, near the old ruined 
gateway. 

If this useful bird caught its food by day, instead of hunt¬ 
ing for it by night, mankind would have occular demonstra¬ 
tions of its utility in thinning the country of mice, and it 
would be protected and encouraged everywhere. It would 
be with us what the ibis was to the Egyptians. When if 
has young, k will bring a mouse to the nest about every 
twelve or fifteen minutes. But in order to have a proper idea 
of the enormous quantity of mice which this bird destroys, 
we must examine the pellets which it ejects from its stomach 
in the place of its retreat. Every pellet contains from four 
to seven skeletons of mice. In sixteen months from the 
time that the apartment of the owl on the old gateway was 
cleaned out, theie has been a deposit of above a bushel of 
pellets. 

The bam owl sometimes carries off rats. One evening, 
1 was sitting under a shed, and killed a very large rat, as it 
was coming out of a hole, about ten yards from where t 
was watching it. 1 did not go to take it up, hoping to get 
another shot. A* it lay there, a barn owl pounced upan it, 
and flew away with it. 

This bird has been known to catch fisb. Some years ago, 
on a fine evening in the month of July, long befoie it was 
dark, as I was standing on the middle of the bridge, and 
minuting the owl by my watch, as she brought mice into her 
nest, all on a sudden she dropped perpendicularly into the 
water. Thinking she had failed down in epilepsy, my first 
thoughts were to go and fetch the boat; but before I had 
well got to the end of the bridge, I saw the owl rise out of 
the water, with a fish in her claws, and take it to the nest. 
This fact is mentioned by the late much revered and la,* 
menled Mr. Atkinson of Leeds, in his “ Compendium," in' 
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a note under the signature of W., a friend of his, to whom 
1 had communicated it a few days after i had witnessed it. 

1 cannot m<ike up my raiud to pay any attention to the 
desciiption of the amours of the owl by a modern writer ; at 
least, the barn owl plays off no buffooneries here, such a9 
those which he describes An owl is an owl all the world 
over, whether under the influence of Mom us, Venus, or 
Diana. 

When farmers complain that the barn owl destroys the 
eggs of their pigeons, they lay the saddle on the wrong horse. 
They ought to put it on the rat. Formerly 1 could get very 
few young pigeons, till the rats were excluded effectually 
from the dove-cot. Since that took place it has produced a 
great abundance every year, though the bam owls frequent 
it, and are encouraged all around it. The barn owl merely 
resorts to it for repose and concealment. If he were really an 
enemy to the dove-cot, we should see the pigeons in com¬ 
motion as soon as it begins its evening flight—but the pigeons 
heed it not: whereas, if the sparrow-hawk or wind-hover 
should make their appearance, the whole community would 
be up at once, proof sufficient that the barn owl is not looked 
upon as a bad, or even a suspicious character, by the inha¬ 
bitants of the dove-cot. 

Till lately, a great and well-known distinction has always 
been made betwixt the screeching and hooting of owls. The 
tawny owl is the only owl which hoots ; and when 1 am in 
the woods after poachers, about an hour before daybreak, I 
bear with extreme delight its loud, clear, and sonorous notes, 
resounding far and near through hill and dale. Very differ¬ 
ent from these notes is the screech of the barn owl. But 
Sir William Jardine informs us that this owl boots, and that 
be has shot it in the act of hooting. This is stiff authority, 
and I believe it, because it comes from the pen of Sir William 
Jardine. Still, however, melhinks that it ought to be taken 
in a somewhat diluted state; we know full well that most 
extraordinary examples of splendid talents do, from time to 
time, make their appearance on the world's wide stage.-r- 
Thus, Franklin brought down fire from the skies: “ Eripuit 
Julmen ccelo, sceptrumque tyrannis Paganini has led all 

* Ue snatched lightning from heaven, and the sceptre from 
tyrants. 
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London captive by a single piece of twisted catgut;—** Tu 
pates reges comitesque stnltos ducert” * Leibnitz tells us of 
a dog iu Germany that could pronounce distinctly thirty 
words. Goldsmith informs us tnat be once heard a raven 
whistle the tune of the ** Shamrock’* with great distinctness, 
truth, and humour. With these splendid examples before 
our eyes, may we not be inclined to suppose that the bam 
owl which Sir William shot in the absolute act of hooting, 
may have been a gifted bird, of superior parts and knowledge, 
(una de multis,+ as Horace says of Miss Danaus) endowed, 
perhaps, from its early days, wiih the faculty of hooting, or 
else skilled in the art by having been taught it by its neigh¬ 
bour, the tawny owl ? 1 beg to remark, that though I un- 
he'itatingly grant the faculty of hooting to this one particular 
individual owl, still l flatly refuse to believe that hootiog is 
common to barn owls in genera). Ovid, in his sixth book, 
** Fastorum,” pointedly says, that it screeched in his day— 

“ Est illis strigibus nomen ; sed nominis hujus 

Causa , quod honendd stridere node solent.% 

The barn owl may be heard shrieking here perpetually on 
the portico, and in the large sycamore trees near the house. 
It shrieks equally when the moon shines, aod when the 
night is rough and cloudy; aud he who takes an interest in 
it may here see the barn owl the night through, when there is 
a moon ; and he may hear it shriek, within a few yards of 
him, long before dark ; and, again, often after day-break, 
before it takes its final departure to its wonted resting-place. 
I am amply repaid for the pains 1 have taken to protect and 
encourage the barn owl; it pays me a hundred fold by the 
enormous quantity of mice which it destroys throughout the 
year. The servants now no longer wish to persecute it. 
Often, on a fine summer’s evening, with delight I see the 
villagers loitering under the sycamore trees longer than they 
would otherwise do, to have a peep at the barn owl, as it 
leaves the ivy-mantled tower: fortunate for it, if in lieu Of 
exposing itself to danger, by mixing with the world at large, 

* Thou canst lead kings and their silly nobles. 

t One out of many. 

j They are called owls (striges,) because they are accustomed 
to screech (stridere) by night. 
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it only knew the advantage of passing its nights at home ; 
for here 

No birds that haunt my valley ftee 
To slaughter 1 condemn ; 

Taught by the Power that pities me, 

1 learn to pity them. 

Walton Hall. Charles Waterton.* 


The Hunting Leopard. —Tbi3 animal, notwithstanding 
its natural ferocity, is not unfrequently tamed, and rendered, 
in the hands of an Indian, subject to his interest. When 
properly trained for the chase of antelopes, he is hoodwinked 
until the approach of the herd, and when set at liberty, he 
winds slowly and cautiously along the ground, crouching 
and concealing himself until he secures an advantage. Then 
be darts upon the unsuspecting animals with astonishing 
Agility* And seldom fails to secure his prey after a few 
bounds ; but if his first effort be unsuccessful, he relinquishes 
all further pursuit. The accompanying engraving represents 
the harnessed antelope, at the moment of being surprised by 
a hunting leopard. There are a great variety of antelopes ; 
this one is called the harnessed, from the resemblance borne 
by the stripes which adorn it, to harness. 

THE SIGH. 

BY LORD GLENTWORTH. 

To sigh when sorrow loads the breast, 

Is nature’s kind relief; 

To weep is almost to be blest 
Amidst the bursts of grief. 

Sigh then, sweet fair, if sighs can cheer 
A heart so sad as thine— 

Weep, and I’ll double every tear. 

For all thy griefs are mine. 


* The eccentric traveller, sportsman, and naturalist, whose 
fight with the cayman is so well known. 
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DE COURTENAYE, 

BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, L.L.D. 

Constancy lives in realms above; 

And life is thorny, and youth is vain. 

Coleridge . 

What clouds thy brow, Sir Leoiine, at this our marriage 
feast 1 

C-m ought of ill have vexed it here, O ! ever honour’d guest 1 
Thou of the high and dauntless heart, whose snowy gonfa- 
lone* 

The meteor of the battle-field in many a fight hath shone ! 

“ Awake from such a mood of gloom, thou gallant Courte- 
naye. 

For brilliant eyes are flashing scorn at thy sad disarray. 
And, gazing on thy face, inquire—* Can this be he whom 
song 

Hath named the gayest of the gay, were youth and beauty 
throng?* 

**• The liquid ruby of the bowl is sparkling by thee now— 

Its Lethe power can chase cold care from thy beclouded brow. 
Where many a bright eyed bonnibeliet with rapturous smile 
would greet 

Sir Leoiine de Courtenaye a suitor at her feet 1 

“ Even at thy bridal board, Sir Childe, the goblet I pass by, 
Nor upon beauty’s smiling charms i turn my saddened eye. 
I may not teach this heart to sue. however fair the shrine— 
Her whom I love uiy coldness left in other lands to pine. 

“ ’Twere vain to s iy how fair she was who won me to her 
bower— 

The glorious sun hath never shone on a more peerless flower ; 
She is, or was, the pride uf France—its first and loveliest 
may.$ 

Fair are the dames I see around—she was as fair as they. 

* The small flag at the end of the lance. 

♦ Bonne et belle. 

j Maiden .—Burns has, “ And all to pluck a poesy for my own 
dear May.*’ 
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“ 1 wooed and won her, then forsook, and hurried roe away. 

Deeming her all too lowly born to wed with Courtenaye. 

But ever in my sight is still her meek, upbraiding glance, 

For, day and night, my conscience sees that fair, loin flower 
of France! 

“ With hooded falcon on my hand, I tried if sport could 
win 

My memory from the bitter thoughts which pierced my heart 
within ; 

My tiercelet* struck the quarry down—-but still remembrance 
fell 

Upon the face, so sadly sweet, of her who loved too well. 

“ I drained the wine-cup till ray brain grew dizzy from its 
power, 

Yet even then, my thoughts were with that fair, forsakeu 
flower; 

I plunged into the tide of war, I won the fight—but still, 

Amid the victor's pride, my heart was with that bonnibelle. 

“ I left my country, friends, and home, to claim her for my 
own : 

I hurried o*er the seas once more, and came to proud Bay¬ 
onne, 

I sought her in her wonted bower—alas ! I sought in vain ; 

These tearless eyes may never see my bosom love again. 

“ Could she but know how in this heart remorse is sternly 
set. 

And changeless love, which still deplores, but never can 
forget. 

Then might her gentle bosom all my headstrong faults for¬ 
give. 

And I for aye might clasp to mine my own dear Genevieve*** 

When the fair dames had heard this tale, full many a bright 
eye wept — 

But lo ! from out that brilliant crowd a veiled damsel slept, 

Down the long hall she slowly paced, and paused by Le .line. 

Raising, before his wondering eyes, a cross— Salvatiou’s sign. 

* Tiercelet, or tiercelia, a species of hawk. 
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And there upon that cross she placed a severed ring of gold. 
Withdrew the veil from her fair cheek, and said,—*• Sir 
knight, behold! 

Long since upon this cross thy faith was vowed in fair 
Bayonne, 

This golden ring, thou said’st would bind me ever as thine 
own. 

“ Take back thy ring, thou recreant knight! I free thee from 
thy vow. 

Thou brokest thy faith, I break its pledge, yet—I forgive 
thee now. 

Seek out some high-born dame as mate—oh, do not her 
deceive ! 

But memory’s self must die ere thou forgettest Genevieve. 

Clad as a page, I followed thee through many a storm and 
breeze. 

As winged thy barque her arrowy flight—an eagle of the 
seas! 

Through many a fight I followed thee—no other fault is 
mine, 

But that I have too dearly lov’d thee, faithless Leoline. 

He bent a lowly knee to earth ; he took her hand in his: 

She sank upon his breast; he gave one deep impassioned 
kiss; 

Then with a warrior’s lordly look, he placed her by his side. 
Sir Childe, 1 pray you look upon my Genevieve, my 
bride.” 

And then uprose the gallant knights, and pledged them in 
the bowl. 

And many a lay of fadeless faith did the old minstrels trol. 
And never, never more cares the happy bosoms grieve, 

Of Leoline de Courtenaye and Lady Genevieve.* 

• Forget Me Not , 1836. This very pleasing ballad, by our old 
and valued correspondent, is taken from this, the “ first of all the 
annuals/' The volume altogether fully maintains the high cha¬ 
racter it has ever held. 
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THE OLD MAID OF THE FAMILY, 

A SKETCH OF HUMAN LIFE. 

u Oh ! no, my dear aunt, it is quite in vain to talk to me 
of comfort now. How is it possible I can even think of 
happiness, when I am going to be separated for three long 
years from all I love !” exclaimed the youthful Charles Mor- 
dauot, with all the enthusiastic grief of an affectionate heart, 
on preparing to leave for the first time, the house of his father. 

After exhausting all the ordinary topics of consolation 
without effect, his aunt entreated him to show more fortitude, 
and assured him that the absence now so bitterly regretted 
would, at some future period, be regarded as one of the 
lightest evils of his life. 

“ Whatever carts fate may have in store for me, none can 
be more keenly felt,” replied he ; “ but you, cannot sympa¬ 
thise with me; you cannot tell half the pangs it costs me to 
part with Emily ; because you, the old maid of the family, 
were never in Jove, you know.” 

“ My dear Charles,’ 1 said his aant, with a melancholy 
smile, “though age has silvered o’er my hairs, I can feel 
for you ; and did I not know the derision bestowed on an 
old maid dwelling on the charms of former conquests, I 
could detail a simple history of the * course of truest love, 
which never did run smooth.’ ” 

Affected by her manner—for Charles fondly loved the 
aunt who had been to him as a second parent—he conjured 
her with such earnestness to confide her little narrative to 
him, that, unable to refuse, after a short pause, she thus 
commenced her tale;— 

“ The second daughter of an ancient and respectable fa¬ 
mily, I appeared from my birth destined to a life of luxury 
and indulgence, and was envied by many a poor laborious 
cottager, at the very time when 1 should have been too 
happy to have resigned my silken robes, and beds of down, 
for the coarsest raiment and the rudest pallet, unembittered 
by contempt and uukindness. My eldest sister, Maria, was 
a beauty from her cradle. Courted by her dependents, 
flattered by her acquaintance, and idolised by her parents, 
she appeared a little goddess, whose every word was love. 
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With me the case was far different; the nurse protested she 
could not discover a trait of my parent's beauty in my poor 
sallow countenance; my father declared 1 was as ugly as 
a young crow; and my mother sent me continually back 
to the nursery, that my ceaseless crying might not give her 
the vapours. Neglected and despised, 1 became reserved 
and silent; denied sympathy from the living, I sought in* 
struction and amusement from the dead, and early found in 
my father's library my only real pleasure. Fortunately for 
me, it had been selected with equal care and judgment by 
one of my ancestors, who was a lover of literature ; and even 
my indiscriminate taste for novelty could not mislead me on 
this occasion : the ardour with which I devoted every leisure 
hour to study was a fruitful source of ridicule, and I was al¬ 
ternately called the walking library, and the old maid of the 
family. Two beings alone seemed to look on me with affec¬ 
tion, and to them every faculty of my soul was devoted. 
You will already have concluded that one of them was your 
amiable mother, the friend that nature had given me, and 
which even false intelligence could not decoy from me ; 
every trifling boon was obtained through her medium, and 
every sorrow vanished before her sympathy ; her triumphs 
became mine, and her light-hearted gaiety drew forth my 
most frequent smiles. The other—what will you say when 

n hear your old maiden aunt learned to love him ere she 
words to tell him so?—similarity of character, and 
some circumstances in his situation too much resembling 
mine, endeared us to each other. Our mutual affection was 
asubject of mirth to our fathers, who often rallied us upon a 
sympathy which they suffered to grow with our growth, and 
strengthen with our strength, until it seemed interwoven 
with our existence. Alas! how thoughtlessly do parents 
suffer their children to associate in early youth witn those 
whom they would shrink from as the friends of maturer age! 
and after having suffered an attachment of the sweetest years 
of their life to ripen unchecked, as a mere childish fancy, ex¬ 
pect, with one stern sentence, to efface in a moment the 
impressions of years. But in order to prevent your accusing 
me of a deficiency of duty, or natural affection to the authors 
of jny being, let me give you a slight sketch of their cha¬ 
racters and habits. 

L. 36. 1. f 
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“ Descended from a noble family, and heir to great pos 
sessions, my father married early a woman who was the 
beauty of the country in which she lived—the queen of 
every ball, the animating spirit of every party. How was it 
possible for her to find leisure for cultivating her understand¬ 
ing, or strengthening her principles ? Pleasure and admi¬ 
ration were all they lived for; their table was spread with 
luxuries: for their house was indiscriminately open to the 
idle, the profligate, and the mean, who repaid, with open 
flattery, and secret slander, the bounty which was slowly, 
but certainly, effecting our ruin. At the other end of the 
village resided a family of a very different description, but one 
whom circumstances connected us with in the closest ties of 
intimacy. Mr. Neville was the founder of his own family ; 
but, having laboured half a century to realize the golden 
dreams of his childhood, and succeeded beyond his most 
sanguine hopes, he was suddenly seized with the ambition 
of becoming a country geutleman, disposed of his house in 
town, took his name out of the firm which had been so long 
his pride, purchased an estate three times the value of ours, 
and determined that, at least, his children should be gentle¬ 
men. The oldest, on whom he settled the chief part of his 
estate, he placed in the guards, and determined to marry 
him to an heiress, whose birth should atone for the want of 
splendour in his own. Rich, beautiful, and well-born, 
Maria appeared to possess all the requisites he so earnestly 
desired ; and as Alfred Neville was handsome, fashionable, 
and attentive, he soon became a favourite with her in no 
common degree. Equally agreeable to all parties, their mar¬ 
riage was to be solemniztd on the day when Alfred came of 
age, and until that time he was sent to acquire spirit, and 
get quit of the rust of an early residence in the counting- 
house, by a nominal performance of the duties of a soldier. 
Infected so fully with the mania of making an eldest son, 
Mr. Neville completely forgot that any thing beyond a bare 
competence was requisite for his younger son, Edward. 
Thrown into shade by the more glaring qualifications of his 
brother, he was stigmatized as devoid of manly spirit, be¬ 
cause he had the humility of a Christian, and as debased by 
fondness for low society, when he wished to add to the com¬ 
forts of the poor. His little wife, as I was called, until I 
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was persuaded we were destined by our parents for each 
other, became the plaything of bis childhood, the friend of 
his youth, and the secret inspirer of every exertion of bis 
manhood, while his father, who had apparently encouraged 
his infantine love for the neglected, plain, little Ellen Per- 
cival, was occupied in continual projects for establishing his 
fortune by a wealthy marriage, without diminishing the im¬ 
mense wealth of his brother. At length the opportunity so 
much coveted occurred j a rich sister of a penurious mer¬ 
chant was fascinated, as she romantically assured her bro¬ 
ther, by the unconscious Edward. Mr. Traffic was anxious 
to be taken into Mr. Neville's late firm ; and on this sole 
condition consented to the wishes of Mr. Neville and his sister. 
Every preliminary settled, Edward was summoned from col¬ 
lege, and acquainted with his father’s commands for his 
falling in love with the lady, or her fortune, as expeditiously 
as possible. Astonished beyond measure, be remonstrated, 
positively refused, and finally was driven from his paternal 
roof to seek his fortune in a pitiless world, because he dis¬ 
dained to accept a hand which, regardless of the delicacy of 
her sex, was offered unsolicited, and clung fondly to hopes 
which for eighteen years he had nourished. I'oo disinter¬ 
ested to involve the object of his affection in his difficulties, 
be took leave of her without even by a word or look endea¬ 
vouring to attach her to him—and after a short time became 
the tutor of two younger brothers of one of his college 
friends.” 

“ And how did you bear this separation V* eagerly en¬ 
quired Charles, as his aunt paused with a sigh at the re¬ 
collection. 

“1 had sorrows of even deeper interest pressing around 
me, which scarcely allowed me time to dwell upon it. My 
father’s inattention to his affairs had encouraged his agent to 
make such gradually increasing encroachments on his 
estates, that soon after this event his clamorous creditors 
brought forward their claims with such importunity, that my 
poor lather, too ignorant of business to understand even his 
own accounts, and too indolent to make any effort, com¬ 
mitted all to his agent, who, producing bills to more than 
the amouut of the remainder of our property, took posses¬ 
sion of the estate by foreclosing the mortgage, and we were 
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left without a home to shelter us, or the means of procuring 
one, except by the sale of our clothes and trinkets. Poor 
Maria appeared for a short, a very short time, alas! like the 
star of hope pointing to future comfort ; and at first, in the 
warmth of a romantic imagination, was grateful for the ad¬ 
versity which would prove the constancy of her affianced 
husband. Over and over again did she assure her parents 
that her home should be their home, and that her husband 
should be to them a son, a friend, a protector; but when,, 
day after day wore away, and still the long expected letter 
never came, she began to feel that worst sickness of the 
soul, hope deferred, slowly fading into despair. Their wed¬ 
ding day at length arrived ; but olt ! how differently had we 
anticipated it! Alfred came down to his father's to cele¬ 
brate it, but he brought a wealthier bride. Maria gazed on 
him for tbe last time, as he drove past her humble cottage. 
The shock was too violent—a long and severe illness was 
the consequence; and when she rose from the bed of sick¬ 
ness and sorrow, 1 had scarcely sufficient resources to pro¬ 
cure her even the commonest nourishment. With all the 
pride of a nobleman of former days, my father refused to 
permit me to add to our fast-failing fund by exerting my in¬ 
dustry or ingenuity ; and yet every deprivation he was com¬ 
pelled to submit to became a source of repining. Then it 
was that I felt the advantage of having been early accustomed 
to mortifications; it had taught me patience. I had hopes 
of a world of bliss, where the tears should be wiped from all 
eyes; and as I looked at my father’s grey hairs, I blessed 
tbe God who had sent affliction to wear* him from too great 
a love for this world. Our last guinea was already spent, and 
I was in vain endeavouring to convince my father of the ne¬ 
cessity of my accepting some employment to enable us to pay 
for our lodging, when a packet was put into my hands con¬ 
taining a bill for thirty pounds, but without a line or signa¬ 
ture to tell us what kind friend had sent it. Tbe direction 
was in a stranger’s hand ; but 1 felt I could not be deceived, 
and involuntarily exclaimed, “ this is Edward Neville’s 
kindness." Little did I foresee the tempest these few inno¬ 
cent words were to occasion ! •Still wounded by the barbarity 
of Alfred, they vehemently protested that no one of that fa¬ 
mily should ever hold intercourse with oursj and it was not 
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until they had persuaded themselves he was too ba^e to assist 
us in the most trifling manner, that 1 could induce them to 
make use of a sum indispensably requisite to us. Let me 
hasten over this part of my story. My sister’s fever com¬ 
municated itself to my parents, and one short week saw them 
both consigned to the grave. Within the following fort¬ 
night, I received a proposal to superintend"a charity school, 
from a lady in a retired village, fifty miles from our former 
abode. It was indeed a humble employment lor the daugh¬ 
ter of a peer, but I could by that means support myself and 
my invalid sister; and I felt it would have been infinitely 
more degrading to have been pensioners of our noble rela¬ 
tions. The task of instruction wa3 at first difficult; but an 
earnest desire to succeed enabled me everyday to find it more 
easy. I became a favourite with my young pupils; their 
friends, though rude in manners, were sincere and friendly. 
The clergyman of the parish visited us. 1 need not dwell on 
the comfort his society imparted, since you know your kind- 
hearted father has ever found his greatest delight in doing 
good. You have doubtless guessed that he induced Maria 
to forget the worthless Alfred; but you cannot know, nor did 
we, until some time after their marriage, that Edward, his 
college friend, had engaged him to recommend me as a can¬ 
didate for the school. He too had his trials. His father 
died suddenly while his anger was still unsoftencd, and his 
will unaltered, by which Edward was disinherited. His 
brother, seeking in gambling a resource for the misery of his 
domestic life, dissipated his property, and fell by his own 
hand. Edward still persevered, deprived himself of every 
relaxation, practised the most rigid self-denial, and was at 
length, in the twenty-eighth year his age, by the death of 
his brother, put in possession of what remained of his patri¬ 
monial estate. To the spendthrift it had appeared beggary, 
to his brother it was a noble independence. It was commu¬ 
nicated to me by a letter from Edward, in which he requested 
me to share it with him. He for the first time, avowed his 
long and constant affection, and hoped we should forget our 
early sorrows in this long deferred union. In the conclusion 
of his letter he slightly mentioned having been ill, and still 
retaining considerable weakness ; but he trusted good nurse- 
ing, country air, and more than all, a mind at ease, would 
f 3 
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soon restore him to health and happioese. In another day 
he told us to expect him. He came; but how changed ! 
Death had already set his seal on every feature—yet one 
faint flush on his hollow cheek—one bright glance of hie 
sunk eyes, told me that hie soul was still the same—his love 
unchanged* A feeble pressure of my hand, a wintry smile, 
and a look from me to heaven, bade me hope to meet him 
where we should part no more, and with a gentle sigh he 
yielded up his spirit in my arms. 

** And yet you are cheerful, you are patient, you are con¬ 
tented—what secret cause has given you comfort V* said her 
nephew, deeply affected. 

** The only source of consolation, which never fails those 
who seek it—my Bible and my God. Edward left me his 
representative. At first, in all the bitterness of anguish, X 
cried—‘Now fortune comes too late!*—but the poor and 
helpless came to my gate for succour—I turned their sorrow 
into joy, and I shared some of the pleasure £ imparted* By 
degrees my mind grew calm—I felt that I had still ties to at¬ 
tach me to the world—you and your sister became to me a* 
children—the sense of doing good soothed me, and the acute¬ 
ness of sorrow faded into resignation.” 

•' Oh! how impatient, how unreasonable roust I have ap¬ 
peared to you, in so keenly regretting a temporary absence, 
at whose termination I am to receive the reward of all mv 
wishes. I will go, and, in imitation of the noble Edward, 
consider only my duties ; and how sweet will be my return, 
* crowned with the love of Emily, and the approbation, 
scarcely less dear, of my old maiden aunt/' 

His aunt only answered him with a smile and a parting 
embrace; but when she saw him three years after, at the 
head of his profession—the advocate of the distressed—the 
supporter of the weak—the terror of the wicked; not more 
distinguished for the tenderness of his disposition, than for 
the resignation with which he supported unavoidable mis¬ 
fortunes, she felt comforted for all her sorrows, and in the 
love of her nephews and neices found consolation. No 
longer an isolated useless being, she saw a family who looked 
up to her as a parent, blooming around her, and found that 
the great exercise of nature, without either talents or splendid 
beauty, can render their possessors happy, and crown with 
joy even the last days of " the old maid of the family.” 
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I ASK NOT GOLD S ILLUSIVE LIGHT. 

A tONO. 

I ask not gold's illusive light, 

No splendour doth my heart require ; 

I cnly ask thy virtues bright, 

To kindle love's undying fire. 

I ask from thee but one kind smile, 

The priceless wreath of thy young heart y 

I cannot use false flattery’s guile— 

I would not sin by specious art. 

Let others praise thy graceful form. 

The magic of thy beauty’s blaze: 

I feel thy mind’s immortal charm 
Is far above the reach of praise. 

Let others call thee passing fair— 

An angel on this lower earth ; 

I feel thy virtues, bright and rare, 

Are more than aught of mortal birth. 

True love is hushed, when flattery’s voice 
Sounds loud on woman’s weary ear; 

As streams, that silently rejoice, 

Are deep and still, yet pure and clear! 

The sigh half breathed—the silent gaze. 

That shows the warm and honest heart; 

Love’s eloquence, not lost in praise. 

Shall win, cr leave thee as thou art! 

Sigma. 


THE FATAL BIRTH-DAY FETE. 

from THX FRENCH. 

Daring my career of life, I have frequently seen my 
companions fall by my side, my brothers in arms, whose 
lose! have most deeply deplored \ but, in recalling to mj 
mind those ideas of glory, that hereditary fame, which so pe- 
colitrly endears the saeaories of heroes who have fallen in 
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the field of honour, and, reflecting, that nothing was left 
for me, but an infirm old age, and an obscure grave, I have 
frequently been tempted to envy those whose names are im¬ 
mortalized by their very deaths. Every day takes from me 
some old friend, some companion, of an age equally 
advanced with myself; I regret them, but without murmur¬ 
ing; in the words of Montagne, ‘‘their lamp of life had 
burnt to the socketdeath is the immediate consequence 
of a protracted old age. But, when a young girl, just en¬ 
tering the portals of life, for whom heaven appears to have 
in store a long series of happy years, on whom nature has 
lavished all her most precious gifts, and whom birth and 
fortune have surrounded with their most brilliant delusions 
—when a being, such as this, is torn from the embraces of 
her mother, the hopes of her family, and the expectations of 
love, there is in this cruel decree of fate, a kind of subversion 
of the general laws of nature—an assemblage of contradic¬ 
tory circumstances, ideas and expressions, at which the 
senses sicken and the heart breaks. Such is the event to 
which I have alluded in the title of this article, and of 
which, during this short digression, I have not lost sight. 

Robertine de Vilarrannt was the daughter of a brave 
naval officer, a companion in arms of the gallant De Suf- 
freen, who, by twenty years of glorious toil, had acquired 
an undoubted right to enjoy, in the bosom of his family, an 
ample patrimoni&l estate, to which he has added little or 
nothing by his services. He still reckoned among his im¬ 
perative duties, that of educating his son for the service 
of his country, and of bringing up his daughter to become 
the reward of some young soldier, who, by his name, his 
rank, and his merit, should show himself worthy of such re¬ 
compense. I had known M. de Vilarmont in the East 
Indies. Much younger than me, his father had consigned 
him to my care, as to that of a mentor, and ourr relations of 
friendship have never since been interrupted. It is two 
years since I accompanied him to Rochefort, when he went 
thither to enter his son as a midshipman, on the quarter¬ 
deck of a vessel which he had himself commanded, and at 
'whose mast-head the grandfather of the young man had, 
thirty years before, hoisted the flag of a vice-admiral. This re¬ 
gular descent of glory was a good omen, and accordingly, our 
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young Leon, at a reward for a gallant action, has already re* 
curved tbe decoration of the brave. 

Mademoiselle de Vilarmont had nearly reached her fif¬ 
teenth year. Educated with the tenderest care, under the 
•ye of the most affectionate of mothers, she was already re¬ 
marked as the model of every perfection. It was the first 
season that the young Robertine had appeared in the world ; 
all eyes were turned upon her, and her delighted mother en¬ 
joyed, with too much confidence, (why may I not say with 
too much pride ?) the brilliant success which her daughter 
met with at all concerts and balls, of which she formed 
at once the principal object and the chief ornament. The 
birth-day of Mademoiselle de Vilarmont had been cele¬ 
brated by a brilliant fete at the house of her maternal grand¬ 
father, at which she had made the deepest impression by 
the charms of her persou, and the proofs which she haa 
given of the superiority* of her talents, which her interesting 
modesty set off with double splendour. Monsieur de Vilar¬ 
mont had been prevented from accompanying the ladies, 
whom he had, therefore, entrusted to my care ; and, during 
the whole continuance of the ball, which encroached far 
into the morning, 1 had officiated as gentleman in waiting to 
the fair Robertine; I held her fan and her handkerchief, 
while she danced; I led her back to her place, and took 
particular care to cover her with her shawl, as soon as the 
country-dance was concluded. I was under the same charm 
which had enchanted every one around me. How suddenly, 
and how dreadfully, was it to be dispelled ! It was two 
o'clock when the party broke up; Robertine had danced in 
the last set; her mother wished that she should sit down a 
little while, to rest herself—but, with a shawl, a wrapping 
cloak lined with fur, and a well-closed carriage, what 
danger could possibly be apprehended 1 On our going down 
stair*, the coachman was not with his horses; and, while 
tbe servants went in search of him, we had to wait some 
minutes, in a freezing hail, (an inconvenience very general in 
Paris, and from which even her palaces are tot exempt.) 
At last the carriage drove up—Madame de Vilarmont set 
me down at home—and the lovely Robertine, in bidding me 
good night, added, that she could not do without me, and 
that she retained me as escort to all the balls of the next 
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season. “If I am alive,” answered I, “ but, next year is 
a long while, for an old man, like me, to look forward to.” 
Could it b9 conceived, that for her it was still longer! 

On calling, the next day but one, at the house of Mon¬ 
sieur de Vilarmont, I found the whole family assembled in 
the chamber of Robertine, who was confined to her bed by 
a violent paiu in her head ; her eyes were sparkling, her 
skin scorching, and her breathing difficult. I know not 
what frightful presentiment seized me. The air of security 
which sat on the faces of the whole assembly—even on that 
of the mother, who was seated at the head of the bed, hold¬ 
ing the hand of her daughter—would have surprised me, if I 
had not seen that it was produced by their confidence in a 
young physician, in a Titus wig, curled with the utmost 
care, who assured them, (admiring himself in the mirror 
while he spoke, and flirting, with the end of his finger, the 
remains of a pinch of snuff, which had fallen on the frill of 
his shirt,) that the quickness was entirely owing to a febrile 
movement, induced by the paroxysm of the evening before* 
I took my leave, feeling less confidence in the sounding 
words of the doctor, than in the prudence of the father, and 
the youth of the patient. 

After quitting this scene, business called me for a few 
days into the country. On my return home, my porter 
brought me the letters which had arrived for me during my 
absence : amongst these was one of larger dimensions than 
the others; 1 opened it hastily, and, inscribed on a gray 
satin paper, bordered with mournful vignettes representing 
the attributes of death, I read the words —“ Attend the 
funeral of Robertine.” I threw mys.lf into a carriage, and, 
on arriving at the Hotel de Vilarmont, I found the fatal 
draperies of death already hung around. 1 traversed the 
deserted apartments ; I hastened to the closet of Monsieur 
de Vilaimont, which I found him pacing with lengthened 
strides. He saw me, and threw himself into my arms, 
without uttering a single word. The silent agony of this 
struggle between manly fortitude and overwhelming grief, 
repulsed all those established consolations of which indif¬ 
ference is always so prodigal.—** Come,” said he, after 
a few moments’ silence, “ 1 have need of your assistance to 
force my wife to quit this hou*e.” What a flightful specta- 
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cle offered itself to my eyes in this unfortunate mother! 
Never have I seen grief under 9uch an agonir.ing appear¬ 
ance. On her knees, at the door of her daughter’s chamber, 
which force alone prevented her from entering.—She wept 
not; her bloodshot eyes were dry, fixed, and vacant; 41 Ro- 
bertine, my child!’* were the only words which escaped 
her lips. I, myself, designedly, resounded this loved name 
in her ear—her tears began to flow again—her strength 
failed—she fainted away—and we took advantage of this 
cruel moment to carry her through the garden to the car¬ 
riage, into which her husband accompanied her, in order to 
conduct her to the house of her father. I returned into 
the parlour, where all the friends of the family were as¬ 
sembled in gloomy silence, preparatory to the funeral cere¬ 
mony. The operwwindows gave us a view of the great gate 
of the hotel, where was the coffin, covered with white silver- 
fringed drapery, and surrounded by twenty young girls, 
clothed in white, with their faces covered by long veils, bat 
whose sobs and prayers were audible even to our ears. The 
master of the ceremonies now came to acqunint us that all 
was ready. The body had been placed on a car, draperied 
like the coffin, on which were mounted four young girls, who 
held the corners of the mortuary pall, and who handed 
to their companions the strings of silver with which the 
coffin was surrounded. The relations, in a manner buried 
under their cloaks of crape, followed on foot; and the nu¬ 
merous friends of the family, in mourning coaches, prolonged 
the procession, which was closed by the servants of the 
house, clothed in black. Our first stoppage was at the 
church of the Mathurins, where the last offices of religion 
were celebrated; after which we proceeded, in the same 
order, to the cemetery of Mont Martre, where, near the 
tomb where sleep the ashes of the poet of the seasons. Saint 
Lambert, ihe green turf had heen hallowed, to receive the 
remains of a charming being, whom heaven appeared to have 
shown to us for a few short moments, only to leave an eter¬ 
nal regret for her los<. 

Robertine had no name to transmit to posterity—her me¬ 
mory belongs exclusively to her disconsolate parents—and 
for that reason they have been content to engiave on the 
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b too# which conceals her for ever from their view, the few 
following lines of Malherbes ; 

“ Born in a world where flowers of fairest hne 
First fade away; 

Herself a rose—she lived, as roses do— 

But for a day.” 


CURIOSITY AND CUPID. 

BY CHARLES DIBDIN, THE YOUNGER. 

Curiosity, simple and young. 

Went carelessly singing one day; 

A boy from a myrtle grove sprung. 

Who loot’d like the brother of May. 

'* Ah! where pretty urchin,” said she, 

“ With arch-looking eyes, do you rove?** 

“O, dear, pretty miss,” replied he, 

“ Tis a secret as pleasing as Love.” 

Curiosity would with him hie. 

His secret to win by the way ; 

A small golden toy caught her eye, 

Conceal'd in his bosom that lay. 

She said, “ What is that, like a dart, 

You fear from your bosom to move 1” 

Said he, ’Tis a charm fbr the heart— 

A secret as pleasing as Love.” 

Curiosity came, as they went. 

To where a fair youth lay asleep; 

Said the boy, “To this bower I was sent”- 
Of course the nymph would have a peep. 

That instant her guide drew the dart, 

“ My secrets,” he cried, “you would prove; 

And (while laughing, he aim’d at her heart,) 
You'll find them as teasing as Love.” 
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THE BEWILDERED WIFE. 

BY JOHN H. HEWETT, ESQ. 

Come, take the gentle harp of sorrow, 

1*11 lean it on my beating breast, 

Perhaps nay lips may smile to-morrow, 

And all my fears be tail'd to rest. 

Where yonder palm its leaf uncloses. 

And spreads it to the dewy shower. 

I'll strew for him the bed of roses, 

Of jessamine I'll make his bower. 

Come, then, my harp—still wrapt in sadness, 
Death long hath clung around thy strings ! 

Oh, breathe thy wonted notes of gladness. 

And give my song celestial wings! 

The warlike theme, with hurried numbers, 
When rolling thunders shake the spheres. 

The love that lulls to gentle slumbers 
The heart, with all its doubts and fears. 


THE WIDOW’S TEAR, 

BY THE AUTHOR OP ** THE HERMIT IN LONDON.” 

Why gave he not to me his dying hand 1 
And why received net 1 his last command f 

* Pope** Homer . 

Amongst the bitters (and ther« are many) which minglt 
in the soldier’s and the sailor’s cup, the first interview with 
a parent, a wife, or child of the dead-brave, is that which 
makes the heart sicken, the blood retreat to the aching cen¬ 
tre of life, and cast the damp chilliness of the tomb over the 
frame of him who can feel friendship, and is possessed of 
sensibility. Here the childless, the widow, or fatherless not 
only claim ear warmest sympathy and tenderest pity, but 
w eeem i d enti fie d with their affliction, which becomes our 
L. 36. 1. o 
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own. The ties which death has here rent asunder represent 
themselves to us, together with what would be our anguish 
under similar circumstances; and lastly, the sad uncer- 
tainty of life, and the as complete ignorance of how, where, 
and when its last act may come to a close, for an object 
the most melancholy and affecting that can possibly strike 
the human heart and mind with sorrow, and deep, dark 
reflection. These interviews ere next, in agonizing in¬ 
terest to the last adieu which the weeping eye gives to the 
remains of what we have loved and lost, and which our 
mother earth is about to take from us, and to receive into 
her cold embrace. 

I am now about to describe a short but affecting scene in 
life’s tragedy, in which the lovely young widow of a fine 
brave officer, cut off in the meridian of his day, and my un¬ 
worthy self, were the only performers. My feelings are run¬ 
ning away with me at this moment, and I had therefore 
better come to the scene at once, and give an historical ac¬ 
count of what produced it, together with reflections on the 
subject afterwards, since reflections more commonly flow 
from what has passed away, than from the calculations and 
measurement, if I may be allowed the expression, which 
the mind makes on what may or must occur sooner or 
later. 

She (the widow) was seated on a sofa, her left arm 
reclining on a cushion; and one foot resting upon the bar of 
a chair opposite to her; her right arm was partly covered 
with drapery, and cradled a sweet innocent, who was gently 
breathing in peaceful sleep upon her lap. She was prepared 
for my visit, and the servant had seen me from the window, 
and announced my approach, but let me enter the apartment 
auietly, and withdrew ere I had met her first look. It was 
that which I dreaded. I balanced between the fear of being 
abrupt, and the apprehension of awakening aching remem¬ 
brance by sadness and delay. Never was I more confused 
lest I should look or speak'too mournfully or too insensibly. 
I lingered before the house-door for some moments; I 
knocked as if I was afraid of its being opened, and at 
length I mounted the stairs with the precipitation of one who 
flies to danger rather than contemplate it. And now my 
heart beat like an alarm-dram, and I was all confusion, when 
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I stood before her who had been the beloved wife of the 
fondest and truest of husbands, and he was gone l ' 

I felt it almost impossible to speak first—utterance was 
equally reluctant with her; a flush flew to her cheek on be¬ 
holding me, and then suddenly fell back upon the labouring 
heart, which conveyed this to my imagination—“ How inti¬ 
mate you were! What friendship you had for each other!*' 
Her eyes seemed to me to wander, and then to fix themselves 
alternately upon her weduing-ring, her fatherless babe, and 
her widow’s weeds. At length she raised them up, and, 
fixing them on me for awhile, cast a glance upon her sleeping 
boy and let fall a single tear. Her countenance now seemed 
angelic; her mild blue eye spoke a volume of sensibility and 
resignation—of matchless love and heroic endurance. This 
tear seemed like the last which the source of sorrow could 
afford;, the channel appeared dried up, and left an arid 
waste behind it. She could weep no more—iuffering had 
gone a stage further with her; this relief was no longer 
at hand. A deep sigh spoke for itself—mute melancholy 
pictured the widow’s tale. She now extended her hand, 
which I eagerly grasped, and, betraying less self-possession 
than he did, spoke some incoherent words of consolation, 
which I forget, and which were most ineffective, i was 
more agitated than she was, but her wound was deeper. I 
struggled to shake the arrow from my breast—her’* was 
transfixed, and sought for no cessation of pain. The infant 
moved : her colour came again, the glow of maternal affec¬ 
tion lit up her soft features,'in which the gentliest lines of 
tenderness and goodness were finely drawn by Nature’s 
most favouring hand. 

“ How Charles —.” She could proceed no further. 
04 Would have delighted,” said I, 44 in this dear, lovely 
infant.” Her eyes were again lit up with great animation, 
and the rose returned to her cheek. i4 Is he not—” Here 
she stopped pgaio, and breathed with difficulty ; l finished 
the sentence.—“Certainly like; the same eye,” for the 
sweet little babe just opened his and closed them again. 
“Thon hast no father,” uttered she, in a tone that went 
to the very soul. ’* But you, Maria,” said 1, taking her 
band, “ will be both parents to him, and he will be all the 
world to you, your pride, your joy, your companion and pro* 
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lector.*' This idea gave her an air of hopeful composure: 
the infant stretched his limbs, just released from the chain of 
sleep, and seemed to me to smile in bis mother's face, on 
which she raised him from her lap, and clasped him in her 
arms, pressing him to her bosom with a look and manner 
that I defy pen, pencil, or chisel, language, or fiorid des¬ 
cription, to louch. The nurse and part of the family came 
in at this moment, and thus changed the scene. The widow 
rose, and, taking me, by the arm, said, “ I have been 
watching this dear baby’s repose until my limbs are quite 
benumbed, but it would have been cruel to have broken hit 
rest; sleep is, alas ! one of the greatest comforts we have— 
I, at least, find it so.”—“ True,” replied I, “ it is one of the 
many good gifts of bounteous Providencethen, leading 
her from her seat, I proposed taking a few turns up and 
down the room, which she accepted. I ventured .not to 
broach any new subject, but let her dwell upon the cause of 
her grief. We walked for a quarter of an hour, her dear 
Charles being, the whole time, the theme of her discourse: 
my replies were few, for I found that she felt a degree of 
ease in dwelling on his name, his perfections, his conjugal 
affection and great worth, and in retracing scenes of past 
happiness, and in looking back to times and places where 
we had all three met, and been united in friendship: in 
these I felt the fond glow of recollection, and aided her in 
mentioning such as might show forth the object of her love 
to the best advantage. “ You were more like his hrother 
than a mere comrade in the regiment,” said she. “And thou 
art to me a sister,” dictated the best feelings of my nature; 
but I gave no utterance to this sentiment *, for I should have 
held it almost a crime to bring before her any other object 
than the one. “ Yes,” answered 1, “ I loved him like a 
brother, and well he deserved it.”—“Poor Charles!*' ut¬ 
tered with a sigh, closed our conversation, and accompanied 
her return to her former position. I now took my leave. 
*' Come often,*' said she ; “ you awaken sad remembrances, 
which I had rather cherish than any impressions which the 
.world can henceforward give; good bye.” I withdrew, 
promising to comply with her request, and meditated, for at 
least an hour, on her appearance, her widowed state, and on 
the days of other years passed with her light-hearted, kind, 
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gallant husband. What was she like! I know not; loveli¬ 
ness, rendered doubly attractive by misfortune; softness and 
goodness, more captivating from being lone and unprotected; 
her gravity had all the dignity of grief; her gentleness all 
the virtue of resignation ; her grace was unassumed ; her 
deportment all nature and woman. It is now time to tell 
her story. 

Well born, and bigbly educated, she, in early youth, mar¬ 
ried an officer of great promise; they, weie both young, 
handsome, and good, long acquainted, and indissolubly 
bound by the Hymeneal chain, imposed by choice, and ac¬ 
cepted mutually from perfect sympathy and entire recipro¬ 
city of affection. Such marriages render life a perpetual 
spring, and make this cold, ungrateful world an earthly Pa¬ 
radise ; never was couple more truly happy. Three years of 
this felicity rolled on, when his regiment was ordered to the 
West Indies, and it was deemed imprudent that she should 
accompany him on account of the anxious state of health in 
which she found herself, the consequence of which was the 
posthumous infant as described above. Most anxious was 
ahe to accompany her lost husband, but she was over ruled 
by. her family, and won by his tender solicitude for her wel¬ 
fare. My former comrade had seen service, and had distin¬ 
guished himself in it: he had escaped the sword and devas¬ 
tating cannon, but fell a sacrifice to the climate, or rather to 
the destructive yellow fever. The regrets which his discon¬ 
solate widow constantly felt, and frequently expressed, at not 
having been able to attend him in the hour of sickness, and 
to receive his last breath, were similar to those so finely em¬ 
bodied by Homer, in that book of the Iliad which relates the 
speech of Andromache after the loss of her husband, Hector, 
and which I have quoted at the commencement of this at¬ 
tempt to draw from Nature one of her most affecting scenes: 
the scene itself was so very impressive, that no time can ever 
efface it from the tablets of my memory: the fair mourner 
(the chief character in it), was of a cast to charm, to interest, 
to claim respect, and to occupy an exclusive place in remem¬ 
brance. Her sorrows and her sez might, of themselves, 
have fixed a hold upon the heart; her constancy and charms 
gave twofold effect to these claims. 

This interview confirmed, more than ever, ray opinion that 
o 3 
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the soldier should never marry until he retiree from his pro¬ 
fession; for although the society of lovely woman is the 
greatest comfort that his leisure can experience—the sweetest 
reward of his toils and dangers—yet the frequently being 
tom from her is a powerful drawback on this felicity ; and 
the chances of mutilation and death, whereby her affliction 
must be ss highly excited, makes the soldier almost selfish 
who involves love, worth, and beauty in such distress and 
difficulty. 

I frequently returned to the widow, whose conversation 
bore always on her lost love—his praise rang incessantly on 
my approving ear: the past was her world, her age—the 
present a waste, avoid. Years have elapsed, and she has, 
at last, thrown off the outward garb of woe, but the heart is 
clad in mourning. Peace to thy shade, comrade! Friend 
of ray bosom 1 I can never forget thee, nor ever lose sight of 
Tax Widow’s Txab ! 


THE DYING GIRL TO HER MOTHER. 

Oh, weep not. Mother, though thy child 
Too soon from thee must part— 

Oh, let not useless sorrow break 
Thy fond, thy doting heart;— 

I have no fear, no dread of death. 

Nor shrink from its cold sleep— 

I know no terror—feel no pain 
But when I see thee weep. 

Although but few have been my years. 

Which now are closing fast, 

I feel no wish so tarry here, 

Nor sigh for what is past— 

I leave this weary world of woe 
More lasting joys to reap. 

Then wherefore grieve to lose thy child, 

Ob, wherefore, Mother, weep! 
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To leave thee, whom I ever loved, 

To say farewell to thee— 

To meet tby last food gaze—to hear 
Thy fervent prayer for me. 

Would move my dying heart—and to 
My ebbing soul sick deep; 

Yet, could I patiently bear this,— 

But cannot see thee weep. 

Then weep not. Mother, though tby child 
Too soon from thee must part— 

Oh, let not useless sorrow break 
Thy fond—thy doting heart— 

E’en now 1 feel the chill of death 
I strive to breathe,—’tis vain— 

Oh, Mother, one embrace!—I die!— 

We part to meet again I 


TO A LADY, 

ON THE COMPLETION OF HER TWENTIETH YEAR. 

Once more I hail thy natal day. 

Loved image of a soul divine : 

Once more 1 wreathe a laurel gay 
To deck that silv’ry brow of Urine; 

And strike the lyre to notes of gladness. 
That lately echo'd nought but sadness. 

For Time—deceiving Time hath cast 
Foil many a thorn within my way. 

Since with a heart elate, I last 
Sung happily the natal day. 

And gaz’d upon the scene of joy, 

That danc'd before my anxious eye* 

But give me warfare, toil or care. 

As dark and gloomy as the grave $ 

Or wreck’d upon the sea despair, 

Alone, its horrors let me brave. 

If after all, the bliss be mine. 

To catch one lovely smile of thine l 
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Oh ! could my wishes add a joy, 

To those already held in store 
By him, whose ever watchful eye, 

So often counts her sufFrings o’er: 

Then—not a moment should be thine 
That did-not happiness entwine. 

Farewell!—sweet flower of love—farewell! 

May happiness long find thee here. 

And when at length the hollow knell 
Of death, shall strike thy listening ear. 
May then thy gentle spirit prove, 

The welcome of eternal love. 


Regal Generosity. —When M. Pallas, the celebrated 
naturalist, offered his collection of minerals to the Russian 
government, he asked ten thousand rubles for it. Catherine 
herself examined the collection, and taking the letter which 
Pallas had addressed to the government, wrote on the margin 
in reply, “M. Pallas is a learned mineralogist, but a very 
bad calculator; we direct that be be paid twenty thousand 
rubles for his collection.” 


The Heavenly Martyr. —There have been martyrs in 
the cause of religion that have sung the song of victory while 
the flames curled around them ; there have been champions 
for freedom and their country, who have fearlessly rushed on 
to battle and death ; but there is no image more affecting 
than that of a patient widowed mother, devoting her days 
and nights to her helpless children, and suffering martyrdom 
without the martyr’s crown. 


ENGLISH FASHIONS AND NOVELTIES. 

Walking Dress. —Satin pelisse a new shade of violet, 
the front edged with a roleau to correspond, fastens im¬ 
perceptibly. Plain high corsage , with a heart pelerine trim¬ 
med with a roleau; sleeves of the usual form. Velvet 
bonnet corresponding in colour, and worn over a cap of plain 
blond, with a very full border; a round open brim, and 
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perpendicular crown, very full trimmed with ribbon, and 
single ostrich feather—Kolinski boa tippet. 

Evening Dress. —Kobe of veloun epingU, a new and 
beautiful shade of blue; the cwtagt of a very delicate and 
becoming height, is trimmed with a blond lace pelerine, 
shallow in the centre, but of moderate depth round the back 
and shoulders ; the sleeves form a single bouftant, from which 
a full round fall of blond lace depends. Head-dress of 
hair, curled at the sides, and arranged in a round boar 
behind ; it is ornamented in a very novel style with flowera* 
Pearl necklace. 

Remarks on the Prevailing London Fashions. 

The principal novelty introduced during the last month in 
carriage dress, has been mantelets of the scarf kind, they 
are composed of satin and velvet, and lined and trimmed 
with fur; they are of a large size, reaching considerably 
below the waist, with a single pelerine trimmed *as is tha 
border of the mantelet, with a flat band of fur. A muff to 
correspond, is an indispensible accessary to an envelope of 
this kind. 

Satin hats and bonnets lined, and partly trimmed with 
velvet, begins to be in great request, both in negligee and 
half dress. In the former, indeed, the trimming is eniirely 
of velvet, and consists of bands simply crossed in the front of 
the crown; in the latter, a velvet band is fastened on one 
side of the crown by a gold buckle, and a chenille or velvet 
sprig of flowers, issues from the band; the flowers are 
always small, and the sprig of a light kind, with a long 
slender stalk, which has the graceful play of a feather—the 
effect is extremely pretty. 

Plain merinos of a very fine kind, and of rich full colours, 
are much in request for home negligee* We have seen also, 
several new kinds of figured merinos, some in small running 
patterns, others in detached patterns—they are likely to 
come into favour, but as yet have not been much worn. # 

Plain satin of an exceeding rich kind, is the material most 
in request, both for elegant morning dress, and evening neg • 
Ug€t, A good many robes in the former are made of a 
three-quarter height, thus partially displaying the richly em« 
broidered eortagi of the muslin dress worn underneath. The 
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front of the skirt may be either open or fastened down by 
bows of ribbon, or fancy trimming ornaments of various 
forms. The most elegant morning caps are composed of 
blond lace, the canls are always high, pointed, and placed 
rather backward ; the trimming does not cross the foiehead, 
but forms tufts on each side, intermingled with small flowers 
and ribbons. An original and pretty kind of trimming that 
we have seen on these caps, consists of ornaments resembling 
the hearts of flowers in rose-coloured ribbon, with a small 
part of the middle in black velvet. A more simple, but ex¬ 
ceedingly expensive style of morning cap, is composed of 
cambric: the caul flat to the head, is entirely covered with 
embroidery, which bears a strong resemblance to Brussels 
bice; the trimming of the front, which sits close to the face, ' 
is composed of a ruche of English or foreign lace, of a light 
pattern, and not very full. A row of coques of ribbou 
divides the two parts of the ruche, which we should observe 
is placed at the sides only. A papillon bow of ribbon is 
placed just over the forehead, and the brides cf ribbon t6 
correspond, tie in a full knot under the chin. 

An elegant new material has just appeared for evening 
dress, it is called Velours a milk rates, it is a kind of Terry 
velvet, but softer, and more brilliant. Robes of this mate- 
mi, of satin Memphis , and of other rich silks, always have 
the corsage made tight to the shape, but the bust trimmed 
either with a blond lace pelerine, or a row of blond falling 
a Venfant, where the dress is of light materials, as crape, 
tulle, &c. the corsage is always draped, the majority hori¬ 
zontally, but we still see a good many in crossed drapery. 
We have no alteration to announce in long sleeves, but 
short ones are now frequently made tight to the arm, but 
with three or four rows of lace or folds of gause set on with 
sufficient fulness to form the bouffans nearly as large as 
ever. 

Turbans and hats have lost nothing of their vogue in 
evening dress ; head-dresses of hair are also in request, and 
are so vaiious that there does not seem to be any decided 
fashion. It is otherwise with regard to their ornaments, for 
flowers are decidedly the most in favour. Wreaths d la 
Lucrece, which encircle the head with sprigs issuing from 
the sides, are very fashionable ; so also are bouquets formed 
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of light sprigs of roses or exotics ; the flowers most in favour, 
with the exception of roses, are of that rare kind that have 
been recently introduced from foreign countries. Fashion¬ 
able colours are the same as last month. 


FOREIGN FASHIONS AND NOVELTIES. 

Paiiis Carhiagr Dress. —Pelisse robe of green twilled 
satin ; a plain high corsage and pelerine of the heart shape, 
which is lined and edged with a flat band of rose-coloured 
silk pluche, and fastened down the front by a row of knots of 
the same ; sleeves of the usual form : the front of the skirt 
is trimmed with a broad flat band of pluche t on which knots 
are disposed at regular distances. Drawn bonnet of rose 
satin, a round and large brim, and crown put rather back¬ 
ward ; the interior of the brim is trimmed en bonnet with tulle 
and ribbon—a full knot of ribbon adorns the crown. 

Paris Ball Dress. —Rose satin under dress open robe 
of white tulle , the corsage pointed at bottom, and draped 
a la SSvigne, with a plain back; has the drapeiy retained 
on the shoulders and in tbe centre of the bosom by knots of 
ribbons, with a bouquet of flowers inserted in.each triple 
bouffant sleeves, ornamented with a butterfly bow at the 
bottom ; the skirt is rounded at the bottom, and the front 
disposed in longitudinal folds; a row of knots of ribbon, 
with a bouquet in each, descends from the waist to tbe bot¬ 
tom on each side. Coiffure a la Montespar of hair, orna¬ 
mented with pearls and roses—pearl necklace. 

Remarks on the Prevailing Paris Fashions. 

Could the dress makers of a hundred and fifty, or a hun¬ 
dred years ago, rise from their graves, how astonished would 
they be to find our modern belles dressed in costumes of their 
invention ! Such is#» however, the case. It is from the 
Sevignes, the Pompadours, and the Du Barrys, that our 
toilettes are copied, but it is not altogether a servile imita¬ 
tion, there are some modifications which, upon the whole, are 
rather advantageous than otherwise. 

Mantles with sleeves, continue to be the only ones in 
favour but it is said that they ate likely to go out of fashion 
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ss suddenly as they have come in. We do not, however, 
pledge ourselves for the truth of this assertion, but we must 
notice a novelty which is likely to replace them with the 
higher class of our elSganUs ; it is a mantelet with a double 
collar and large pelerines—it is trimmed with broad black 
lace, and being wadded, is extremely warm ; thus it at once 
displays the robe, and preserves the wearer from cold. These 
mantelets are expected to become very fashionable. 

Velvet continues to be the material par excellence , of pro¬ 
menade hats and bonnets. Black, emerald green, and 
maroon, are the colours most in favour for them; they are 
trimmed with feathers or knots of ribbon to correspond, and 
are worn over a small cap of plain blond, trimmed with a 
bandeau of wild roses. 

We may cite among the most elegant robes in evening 
dress, those of maize satin, embroidered in bouquets of 
violet, ponceau, and black flowers. The sleeves were very 
short and bouffanted; they had a second sabot in tulle , 
trimmed at the bottom with a double manchette of dentUle 
de soie of a gothic pattern, the corsage draped on the bosom, 
was trimmed, on the back and shoulders with a mantilla 
to correspond. 

Hats, caps, and turbans continue to be the head-dresses iu 
favour, except for balls. The first are always of small 
turned up brims, some forming nearly the shape of a heart, 
Others with the brim a little on one side, are more in the 
toque style > plumes panachees, or birds of paradise, decorate 
these hats; a good many have the feathers attached by a 
diamond agraffe. Turbans of the Arab form predominate; 
they are composed of rich gold and silver brocade, or plaid 
silk. Some caps of a new and very pretty form have just 
appeared, they are composed of tulle de soie ; the fiont forms 
a bouffant which enlarges on each side in the fan stile; these 
bouffans are separated on one side by a knot of ribbons; this 
ornament gives a degree of irregularity to the coiffure which 
renders it graceful; it seems a sort of juste milteu between 
the cap and the turban, more dressy than the one, and not so 
much so as the other. Fashionable colours have not al¬ 
tered this month, but light hues predominate in evening 
dress. ' 
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NOTES OF A NATURALIST. 

Docility op the Partridge. —Tournefort and other 
writers have given many instances of the docility at.d 
tameness of the partridge. An eastern traveller mentions 
that “ in the country round Trebizond, a man was seen 
leading above four thousand partridges; he marched on the 
ground, whilst the partridges followed him in the air, until 
he reached a certain camp, three days journey from Trebi¬ 
zond where he slept, the birds alighted to repose around him, 
and he could take as many of the number as be pleased,*' 
It is also related by Willoughby that a a Sussex man made 
a covey of partridges so tame that he drove them before him, 
upon a wager, out of that county to London, although they 
were absolutely free, and had their wings grown." A Mr. 
Spencer, a schoolmaster of Durham, some time since had so 
domesticated a brood of partridges that they followed a hen, 
and were frequently seen in the street in front of Mr. Spen¬ 
cer's house. 


The Weasel and the Eagle.-- The following story, is 
told in Selkirkshire :--A group of haymakers, while busy at 
their work at the upper end oi St. Mary's Loch, saw an 
L. 36. 1 . h 
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eagle rising above tbe steep mountains that enclose the nar¬ 
row valley. The spectators were soon aware of something 
peculiar in the flight of the bird. He used his wings violent¬ 
ly, and the strokes were often repealed, as if he had been 
alarmed and hurried by unusual agitation ; and they noticed, 
at the same time, that he wheeled in circles that seemed 
constantly decreasing, while his ascent, was proportionally 
r^piil. The now idle haymakers drew together in close 
consultation on the singular case, and continued to keep 
their eyes on the seemingly distressed eagle, until he was 
nearly out of sight, rising still higher and higher into the air. 
In a short while, however, they were all convinced that he 
was again seeking the earth, evidently not as he ascended, 
in spiral curves; it was like something falling with great 
rapidity. Bui as he approached the ground, they clearly 
saw he was tumbling in his fall like a shot bird ; tbe convul¬ 
sive fluttering of his powerful wings stopping the descent 
but very little, until he fell at a small distance from the men 
and boys of the parly, who had naturally run forward, 
highly eicited by the strange occurrence. A large black¬ 
tailed weasel or stoat ran from the body as tht‘y came near, 
turned with the usual non chulance and impudence qf the 
tribe, stood upon its bind legs, crossed its fore-paws over its 
nose, and surveyed its enemies a moment or two, as they 
often do when no dog is near, and bounded into a saugh 
bush. The king of the air was dead ; and, what was more 
surprising, he was covered with his own blood ; and, upon 
farther examinat on, they found his throat cut, and the stoat 
has been suspected as the regicide to this day. 


: Gallantry op the Elfphant. —On one occasion a 
band of hunters had surprised two elephants, a male and a 
female, in an open spot near tbe skirts of a thick and thorny 
jungle. The animals fled towards the thickets, and the 
male, in spite of many balls which struck him ineffectually, 
was soon safe from the reach of the pursuers; but the 
female was so sorely wounded, that she was unable to 
retreat with the same alacrity, and the hunters having got 
between her and the weod, were preparing speedily to fiuish 
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her career, when all at once the male rushed forth with the 
utmost fury from his hiding place, and, with a shrill and 
frightful scream, like the loud sound of a trumpet, charged 
dijwn upon the huntsmen. So terrific was the animal’s 
aspect that all instinctively sprung to their horses, and fled 
for life. The elephant, disregarding the others, singled 
out an. unfortunate man, Gobus Klopper, who was the 
lau>t person that had fired upon its comrade, and who was 
standing with bis hors&'s bridle over his arm, reloading his 
hu^e gun, at the moment when the infuriated animal burst 
from the wood. Cobus also leaped hastily on horseback, but 
before he could seat himself in his saddle, the elephant 
was upon him. One blow from his proboscis struck 
poor Cobus to the earth; and, without troubling him* 
self about the horse, which gallopped off in terror, he 
thrust his gigantic tusks through the man's body, and 
then, after stamping it flat with his pondrous feet, again 
seized it with his trunk, and flung it high into the air. 
Having thus wreaked vengeance upon his foes, he walked 
gently up to his consort, and affectionaiely caressing her, 
supported her wounded side with bis shoulder, and regard* 
less of the volleys of balls with which the hunters, who had 
again rallied to the conflict, assailed them, he succeeded in 
conveying her from their reach into the impenetrable recesses' 
of the forest. 


The Skunk. —This curious auimal is an inhabitant of 
Peiu, and is found as far as Canada, in North America. It 
is, about the size of a cat, and is remarkable for emitting 
a suffocating vapour, when attacked or pursued. This efflu¬ 
via is so strong that clothes infected by it are said to retain it 
several days. Dogs that are net properly trained are so 
affected by the smell that they abandon their pursuit; and 
even those who persevere in the chase are obliged to relieve 
themselves by thrusting their nose in the fresh soil, when¬ 
ever they have slain their object. The flesh is said to re¬ 
semble that of a young pig, and is eaten by some of the 
Indians. 
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JAMES THE FIFTH'S VISIT TO ANNANDALE. 

A TRADITIONARY STORY. 

“ He is a king:, 

A true right king* who dares do aught save wrong.** 

Mar it on. 

The predatory incursions of the Scots and English bor¬ 
derer*, on each other's teiritories, are kuown to every one in 
the least acquainted with either the written or traditional his¬ 
tory of his country. These were sometimes made by armed 
and numerous bodies, and it was not uncommon for a band 
of marauders to take the advantage of a thick fog or a dark 
night for plundering or driving away the cattle, with which 
they soon escaped over the border, where they were generally 
secure. These incursions were so frequent and distressing 
to the peaceable and well-disposed inhabitants, that they 
complained loudly to their respective governments; in con¬ 
sequence of which some one of the powerful nobles residing 
on the borders was invested with authority to suppress these 
depredations, under the title of Warden of the Marches. His 
duty was to protect the frontier, and alarm the country by 
firing the beacons, which were placed on tire heights, where 
they could be seen at a great distance, as a warning to the 
people to diive away their cattle, and collecting in a body 
either to repel or pursue the invaders, as circumstances might 
require. The Wardens also possessed a discretionary power 
in such matters as came under their jurisdiction. The pro¬ 
per discharge of this important trust required vigilance, cou¬ 
rage, and fidelity; but it was sometimes committed to im¬ 
proper hands, and consequently the duty was very imperfectly 
performed. 

In the reign of James V. one of these wardens was Sir 
John Charteris of Amisfield, near Dumfries, a brave bat 
haughty man, who sometimes forgot his important trust so 
far as to sacrifice his public duties to his private interests. 

George Maxwell was a young and respectable fanner in 
Annandale, who had frequently been active in repressing the 
petty incursions to which that quarter of the country was ek- 
posed. Having thereby rendered himself particularly ob¬ 
noxious to tbe English borderers, a strong party was formed. 
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which succeeded in despoiling him, by plundering his house 
and driving away his whole live stock. At the head of a 
large party, he pursued and overtook “ the spoil-encumbered 
foe a fierce and bloody contest ensued, in which Geoige 
fell the victim of a former feud, leaving his widow, Marion 
Johnstone, in poveity, with her son Wallace, an only child, 
in the tenth year of his age. By the liberality of her neigh¬ 
bours, the widow was replaced in a small farm ; but by sub¬ 
sequent incursions she was reduced to such poverty that she 
occupied a small cottage, with a cow, which the kindness of 
a neighbouring farmer permitted to pasture on his fields. 
This, with the industry and filial affection of her son, now in 
his twentieth year, enabled her to live with a degree of com¬ 
fort and contented resignation. 

With a manly and athletic form, Wallace Maxwell inhe¬ 
rited the courage of his father, and the patriotic ardour of the 
chieftain after whom he had been named : and Wallace had 
been heard to declare, that although he could not expect to 
free his country from the incursions of the English borderers, 
be trusted he should yet be able to lake ample vengeance for 
the untimely death of his father. 

Although his own private wrongs and those of his country 
bad a powerful influence on the mind of Wallace Maxwell, 
his heart was keenly susceptible of a far loftier passion. 

His fine manly form and graceful air had attractions for 
many a rural fair; and he would have found no difficulty 
in matching with youthful beauty, considerably above his 
own humble station. But his affections were fixed on Mary 
Morrison, a maiden as poor in worldly wealth as himself; 
but nature had been more than usually indulgent to her in a 
handsome person and fine features; and what was of infi¬ 
nitely more value, her heart was imbued with virtuous princi¬ 
ples, and her mind better cultivated than could have been 
expected from her station in life ; to these accomplishments 
were superadded a native dignity, tempered with modesty, 
and a most winning sweetness of manner. Mary was the 
daughter of a man who had seen better days, but he was 
ruined by the incursions of English Borderers ; and both he 
and her mother dying soon after, Mary was left a helpless 
orphan in the twentieth year of her age. Her beauty pro¬ 
cured her many admirers; and her unprotected state, fur she 
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had no relations in Annandale, left her exposed to the insi¬ 
dious temptations of unprincipled villany; but they soon 
discovered, that neither flattery, bribes, nor the fairest pro¬ 
mise*, had the slightest influence on her spotless mind. 
There were many, however, who sincerely loved her, and made 
most honourable proposals, among whom was Wallace Max¬ 
well, perhaps the poorest of her admirers, but who succeeded 
in gaining her esteem and affection. Mary and he were 
fellow-servants to the farmer from whom his mother had her 
cottage; and on account of the troublesome state of the 
country, Wallace slept every night in his mother's house as 
her guaidian and protector. Mary and he were about the 
same age, both in the bloom of youthful beauty ; but both 
had discrimination to look beyond external attractions; and 
although they might be said to live in the light of each 
other's eyes, reason convinced them that the time was jet 
distant when it would be prudent to consummate that union 
which was the dearest object of their wishes. 

A foray had been made by the English, in which their 
leader, the son of a rich borderer, had been made prisoner, 
and a heavy ransom paid to Sir John the warden for his re¬ 
lease. This the avaricious warden considered a perquisite of 
his office, and it accordingly went to his private pocket. 
Scon after this, the party who had resolved on ruining Wal¬ 
lace Maxwell for his threats of vengeance, took the advan¬ 
tage of a thick fog, during the day, succeeded by a dark 
night, in making an incursion on Annandale, principally for 
the purpose of captaring the young man. By stratagem they 
effected their purpose, and the widow's cow and Wallace 
her son were both carried off as part of the spoil. The youth’s 
life might have been in considerable danger, had his capture 
not been discovered by the man who had recently paid a high 
ransom for his own son, and he now took instant possession 
of Wallace, resolving that he should be kept a close prisoner, 
till ransomed by a sum equal to that paid to the Warden. 

.It would be difficult, if not impossible, to say, whether the 
grief of Marion Johnstone for her son, or that of Mary Mor¬ 
rison for her lover was greatest. But early in the ensuing 
morning the widow repaired to Amisfied, related the cir¬ 
cumstance to Sir John! with tears beseeching him, as tire 
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plunderers were not far distant, to dispatch his forces after 
them, and rescue her son, with the property of which she had 
been despoiled, for they had carried off every thing even to 
her bed-clothes. 

Wallace Maxwell had some time before incurred the War- 
den's displeasure, whose mind was not generous enough 
either to forget or forgive. He treated Marion with an in¬ 
difference approaching almost to contempt, by telling her 
that it would be exceedingly improper to alarm the country 
about such a trivial incident, to which every person in that 
quarter was exposed; and although she kneeled to him, he 
refused to comply with her request, and proudly turned 
away. 

With a heavy and aching heart, the widow called on Mary 
Morrison, on her way home to her desolate dwelling, relating 
the failure of her application, and uttering direful lamenta¬ 
tions for the loss of her son,—all of which were echoed by 
the no less desponding maiden. 

In the anguish of her distress, Mary formed the resolution 
of waiting on the Warden, and again urging the petition 
which hud already been so rudely rejected. Almost frantic, 
she hastened to the castle, demanding to see Sir John. Her 
person was known to the porter, and he was also now 
acquainted with the cause of her present distress; she there¬ 
fore found a ready admission. Always beautiful, tlie wild¬ 
ness of her hair, the liquid fire which beamed in her eyes, 
from which tears strtamed over her glowing cheeks, and 
the perturbation which heaved her swelling bosom, ren¬ 
dered her an object of more than ordinary interest in the 
sight of the Warden. She fell at his feet, and attempted to 
tell her melancholy tale; but convulsive sobs stifled her ut¬ 
terance. He then took her unresisting hand, raised her up, 
led her to a seat/ and bade her compose herself before she 
attempted to speak. 

W ith a faltering tongue, and eyes which, like the light¬ 
ning of heaven, seemed capable of penetrating a heart of 
adamant, and in all the energy and pathns of impassioned 
grief, she told her taIe*--imploring the Warden, it he ever 
regarded bis mother, or if capable of feeling for the anguish 
of a woman, to have pity on them, and instantly exert hinj- 
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self to restore the most dutiful of sons, and the most faithful 
of lovers, to his humble petitioners, whose gratitude should 
cease only with their lives. 

“ You are probably not aware/' said he, in a kindly tone, 

of the difficulty of gratifying your wishes, Wallace Max¬ 
well has rendered himself the object of vengeance to the 
English borderers; and, before now, he must be in captivity 
so secure, that any measure to rescue him by force of arms 
would be unavailing. But, for your sake, 1 will adopt the 
only means which can restore him —namely, to purchase his 
ransom by gold. But you are aware that it must be high ; 
and 1 trust your gratitude will be in proportion.” 

“ Every thing in our power shall be done to evince our 
gratitude, replied the delighted Mary; a more animated 
glow suffusing her cheek, and her eyes beaming with a 
brighter lustre—“ Heaven reward you !” 

u To wait for my reward from Heaven, would be to give 
credit to one who could make ready payment,” replied the 
Warden. “ You, lovely Mary, have it in your power to 
make me a return, which will render me your debtor, without 
in any degree impoverishing yourself”—and he paused— 
afraid or ashamed to speak the purpose of his heart. Such is 
t he power which virgin beauty ana innocence can exert on 
the most depraved inclination. 

Although alarmed, and suspecting his base design, such 
was the rectitude of Mary's guileless heart, that she could 
not believe the Warden in earnest; and starting from bis 
proffered embrace, she, with crimson blushes, replied—“ I 
am sure, sir, your heart could never so far insult a poor hap* 
less maiden : you have spoken to try my affection for Wal¬ 
lace Maxwell; let me therefore again implore you to take 
such measures as you may thiuk best for obtaining his re¬ 
lease ;'* and a fresh flood of tears flowed in torrents from her 
eyes, while she gazed wistfully in his face, with a look so 
imploringly tender, that it might have moved the heart of a 
demon. 

With many flattering blandishments, and much artful 
sophistry, he endeavoured to win her to his purpose; but 
perceiving that his attempts were unavailing, he concluded 
thus:—“All that ! have promised I am leady to perform ; 
hot 1 swear by beaveo, that unless you grant me the favour 
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which I have so humbly solicited, Wallace Maxwell may 
perish in a dungeon, or by the hands of his enemies ; for he 
shall never be rescued by me. Think, then, io time, before 
you leave me; and for his sake, and your own future happi¬ 
ness, do not foolishly destroy it for ever.*' 

Witli her eyes flashing indignant fire, and her bosom throb¬ 
bing with the anguish of insulted virtue, she flung herself 
from bis hateful embrace, and, rushing from his piesence, 
with a sorrowful and almost bursting heart, left the castle. 

Widow Maxwell had a mind not easily depiessed; and 
although in great affliction for her son, did not despair of hia 
release: she was ignorant of Mary's application to the 
warden, and had been revolving in her mind the propriety of 
seeking an audience of the king, and detailing her wrongs, 
both at the hands of the English marauder* and Sir John. 
She was brooding on this, when Mary entered her cottage, 
and, in the agony of despairing love and insulted honour, re¬ 
lated the reception she had met fiom the warden. The rela« 
tion confirmed the widow’s half-formed resolution, and steeled 
her heart to its purpose. After they had responded each other’s 
sighs, and mingled tears together, Marion Johnstone pro¬ 
posed waiting on her friend the farmer, declaring her inten¬ 
tions ; and, if he approved of them, soliciting his permission 
for Mary to accompany her. 

The warden’s indolent neglect of duty was a subject of 
general complaint; the farmer, therefore, highly approved 
of the widow’s proposal, believing that it could not only pro¬ 
cure her redress, but might be of advantage to the country. 
He urged their speedy and secret departure, requesting that 
whatever answer they received might not be divulged till the 
final result was seen ; and next morning, at early dawn, the 
widow and Mary took their departure for Stirling. King 
James was easy of access to. the meanest of his subjects; 
and the pair had little difficulty in obtaining admission to the 
royal presence. Widow Maxwell had in youth been a beau¬ 
tiful woman ; and, although her early bloom had passed, 
might still have been termed a comely and attractive matron, 
although in the autumn of life. In a word, her face was 
still such as would have recommended her suit to the King, 
whose heart was at all times feelingly alive to the attraction 
of female beauty. But, on the present occasion, although 
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the was the petitioner, the auxiliary whom she had brought, 
although silent, was infinitely the most powerful pleader; 
for Mary might be said to resemble the half-blown rose in 
eaily summer, when its glowing leaves are wet with the dews 
of morning. James was so struck with their appearance, 
that, before they had spoken, he secretly wished that their 
petitions might be such as he could with ju^ice and honour 
grant; for he already felt that it would be impossible to refuse 
them. 

Although struck with awe on coming into the presence of 
their sovereign, the easy condescension and affability of 
James soon restored them to comparative tranquillity; and 
the widow told her “ plain uuvarnished tale” with such art¬ 
less simplicity and moving pathos, as would have made 
an impression on a less partial auditor than his Majesty. 
When she came to state the result of Mary's application to 
Sir John, she paused, blushed, and still remained silent. 
James instantly conjectured the cause, which was confirmed 
when he saw Mary’s face crimsoned all over. 

Suppressing his indignation, “ Well, 1 shall be soon in 
Annandale,” said he, “ and will endeavour to do you justice. 
Look at this nobleman, (pointing to one in the chamber,) 
when I send him for you, come to me where he shall guide. In 
the mean time, lie will find you safe lodgings for the night, 
and give you sufficient to bear your expences home, whither 
1 wish you to return as soon as possible, and be assured 
that your case shall not be forgotten.” 

It is generally known, that James, with a love of justice, 
had a considerable share of eccentricity in his character ; 
and that be frequently went over the country in various dis¬ 
guises—such as pedlar, an itinerant musician, or even a wan¬ 
dering beggar. These disguises were sometimes assumed 
for the purpose of discovering the abuses practised by his 
servants, and not unfrequenlly from the love of frolic, and, 
like the Caliph in the Arabian Tales, in quest of amuse¬ 
ment. On these occasions, when he chose to discover him¬ 
self, it was always by the designation of the Gudeman of 
Ballengiech. He had a private passage by which he could 
leave the palace, unseen by any one, and he could make his 
retreat alone, or accompanied by a disguised attendant, ac¬ 
cording to his initiation. . 

On the present occasion, he determined to visit the War- 
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den of the March incog, ; and, making the necessary 
arrangements, he soon arrived in Annandale. His inquiries 
concerning the widow and Mary corroborated the opinion lie 
had previously formed, and learning where Mary resided, he 
resolved to repair thither, in person disguised as a mendicant. 
On approaching the farmer's be had to pass a rivulet, at 
which there was a girl washing linen, and a little obseivation 
couvinced him it was Mary Monison, When near, he pre¬ 
tended to be taken suddenly ill, and sat down on a knoll, 
groaning piteously. Mary came instantly to him, tenderly 
inquiiing what ailed him, and whether she could render him 
any assistance. James replied it was a painful distemper, by 
which he was frequently attacked ; but if she could procure 
him a draught of warm milk, that and an hour’s rest would 
relieve him; Mary kindly said, if he could with her assist¬ 
ance walk to the farm, which she pointed out near by, he 
would be kindly cared for. She assisted him to rise, and 
taking his arm, permitted him to lean upon her shoulder, as 
they crept slowly along. He met much sympathy in the 
family ; and theie he heard the history of Mary and Wallace 
Maxwell (not without execrations on the Warden for his 
insolence) j and their affirmations, that they were sure, if 
the King knew how he neglected his duty, he would either 
be dismissed or severely punished. Although the farmer 
had spoken plainer than others whom James had conversed 
with, he found that Sir John was generally disliked, and he 
became impatient for the hour of retribution. 

Marching back towards Dumfries, James rendezvoued for 
the night in a small village called Duncow, in the parish of 
Kirkmahoe, and next morning he set out for Amisfield, 
which lay in the neighbourhood, disguised as a beggar. Part 
of his retinue he left in Duncow, and part he ordered to lie 
in wait in a ravine near Amisfield till he should require their 
attendance. H aving cast away his beggar’s cloak, he appeared 
at the gate of the warden's castle, in the dress of a plain 
countryman, and requested the porter to procure him an im¬ 
mediate audience of Sir John. But he was answered that 
the warden had just sat down to dinner, during which, it was 
a standing order that he should never be disturbed, on any 
pretence whatever. 

“ And how long will he sit 1” said James. 
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•« Two hours, perhaps three; he must not be intruded on 
till his bell rings,” replied the porter. 

•* I am a stranger, and cannot wait so long ; take this sil¬ 
ver groat, and go to your master, and say that I wish to see 
him on business of importance, and will detain him only a 
few minutes.” 

The porter delivered the message, and soon returned, say¬ 
ing, “Sir John says that however important your business 
may be, you must wait his time, or go the way you came.” 

“ That is very hard—there are two other groats; go again, 
and say that I am come from the .Border, where I saw the 
English preparing for an incursion, and have posted thither 
with the information; and that 1 think he will be neglecting 
his duty, if he do not immediately fire the beacons and alarm 
Ike country.” 

This message was also carried; and the porter returned 
with a sorrowful look and shaking his head. 

" Well, does the warden consent to see me?” said the 
anxious stranger, who had gained the porter's good will by 
his liberality, 

“ I beg your pardon, friend,” replied the menial, “ but I 
must deliver Sir John’s answer in bis own words: he says, if 
you choose to wait two hours, he will then see whether you 
are a knave or a fool; but if you send another such imperti¬ 
nent message to him, both you and L shall have cause to 
repent it. However, for your civility, come with me, and I 
will find you something to eat, and a horn of good ale to put 
off the time till Sir John can be seen.” 

u I give you hearty thanks, my good fellow; but, as I 
said, I cannot wait. Here, take these three groats, go again 
to the warden, and say, that the Gudeman of Ballengiech in • 
aiats upon seeing him immediately.” 

No sooner was the porter’s back turned, than James winded 
his bugle horn so loudly, that its echoes seemed to shake the 
castle walls; and the porter found his master in consternation, 
which bis message changed into fear and trembling. 

By the time that the warden had reached the gate, James 
had thrown off his coat, and stood arrayed in the garb and 
insignU of royalty, while his train of nobles were galloping 
up in great haste. When they were collected around him, 
the king, for the first time, condescended to address the 
L. 36.1. x 
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terrified warden, who had prostrated himself at the feet of 
his sovereign. 

“ Rise, Sir John/ 1 said he, with a stem and commanding 
air; ** You bade jour porter tell me that l was either knave 
or fool, and you were right, for I have erred in delegating 
my power to a knave like you.” 

With a faltering tongue and a quivering lip the waiden 
attempted to excuse himself, by stammering out that he did 
not know he was wanted by his majesty. 

“ But I sent you a message that I wished to speak with 
you on business of importance, and you refused to be dis¬ 
turbed. The meanest of roy subjects has access to me at all 
times ; I hear before I condemn ; and shall do so with you, 
against whom 1 have many and heavy charges/’ 

“ Will it please your Majesty to honour my humble 
dwelling with your presence, and afford me opportunity of 
speaking in my own defence V said the justly alarmed 
warden. 

“ No, Sir John, I will not enter beneath that roof as a 
judge, where I was refused admission as a petitioner. I hold 
my court at Hoddam Castle, where I command yonr imme¬ 
diate attendance; and where I will hear your answer to the 
charges I have against you. In the meantime, before our 
departure, you will give orders for the entertainment of my 
retinue, men and horse*, at your castle, during my stay in 
. Annandale.” 

The King then appointed several of the lords in attend¬ 
ance to accompany him to Hoddam Castle, whither he 
commanded the warden to follow him with all possible 
dispatch. ' 

Sir John was conscious of negligence, and even something 
worse in the discharge of his duty ; although ignorant of 
the particular charges to be brought against him ; but when 
ushered into the presence of his sovereign, he endeavonred 
to assume the easy confidence of innocence. 

James proceeded instantly to business* by inquiring if 
there was not a recent incursion of a small marauding party, 
in which a poor widow’s cow was carried off, her hou«e 
plundered, and her son taken prisoner;, and if site did not 
early next morning state this to him, requesting him to reco¬ 
ver her prepsvty. 
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11 Did you. Sir John, do your utmost in the case V’ 

“ I acknowledge I did not; but the widow shall have the 
best cow in my possession, and her house furnished anew; I 
hope that will satisfy your Majesty.” 

And her son how is he to be restored 1” 

“ When we have the good fortune to make an English 
prisoner, he can be exchanged.” 

“ Mark me, Sir John ! if Wallace Maxwell is not brought 
before me in good health, within a week from this date, you 
shall hang by the neck, from that tree waving before the 
uiindow. I have no more to say at present; be ready to 
wait on one hour when your presence is required.” 

The warden knew the determined resolution of the king, 
and instantly dispatched a conhdential servant, vested with 
full powers, to procure the liberation of Wallace Maxwell, 
at whatever price, and to bring him safely back without a. 
moment's delay. In the meantime, a retinue of men and 
horse, amounting to several hundreds, were living at free 

? [tiarters in Sir John's castle, and the visits of the king dif¬ 
using gladness and jpy over the whole country. 

Next morning James sent the young nobleman, whom he 
bad pointed out to the widow at Stirling, to bring her and/ 
Mary Morrison to Hoddam Castle. He received both with 
easy condescension; when the widow, with much grateful 
humility, endeavoured to express her thanks, saying, that Sir 
John had, last evening, sent her a cow worth double that 
she h*ld lost; also blankets attd other articles of higher 
value than all that had been carried away $ but with tears in 
her eyes, she said, all these were as nothing without her dear 
son. Assuring them that their request had not been neglected, 
James dismissed them, with the joyful h©|>e of soon seeing 
Wallace, as he would send for them immediately on his ar¬ 
rival. 

The distress of the warden increased every hour; for he 
was a prisoner in his own castle ; and his feelings may be* 
conjectured, when he received a message from the king com¬ 
manding him come to Hoddam Castle next day by noon, and. 
either bring Wallace Maxwell along with him, or prepare 
for a speedy exit into the next world. He had just seen the 
sun rise, of which it seemed probable he should never see the 
setting, when his servant arrived with Wallace, whose liberty 
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had been purchased at an exorbitant ransom. Without 
allowing the young man time to rest, Sir John hurried him 
off to Hoddam Castle, and sent in a message that he waited 
an audience of his Majesty. 

To make sure of the youth's identity, the king sent in¬ 
stantly for his mother, and the meeting called forth all the 
best feelings of his heart, for maternal affection triumphed over 
every other emotion : and it was only after the first ebullition 
of it had subsided, that she bade him kneel to his sovereign, 
to whom be owed his liberty, and most probably his life. 
Wallace gracefully bent his knee, and took heaven to wit¬ 
ness that both should be devoted to his Majesty's service. 

James was delighted with the manly appearance and gal¬ 
lant behaviour of Wallace ; and, after having satisfied him¬ 
self of the sincerity of his attachment to Mary, he ordered 
him to withdraw. 

He next dispatched a messenger for Mary, who, the mo¬ 
ment she came, was ushered into the presence of Sir John ; 
James marking the countenances of both, that of Mary flushed 
with resentment, while her eye flashed indignant fire. The 
pale and deadly hue which overspread the warden’s cheek 
was a tacit acknowledgment of his guilt. 

“ Do you know that young woman, Sir John ? reply to 
my questions truly, and be assured that your life depends 
upon the sincerity of your answers/' said the king, in a de¬ 
termined and stern voice. 

“ Yes, my liege, I have seen her," said Sir John, his lips 
quivering, and his tongue faltering. 

«« Where?" 

“ At Amisfield.” 

u On what occasion V* 

“ She came to me for the release of Wallace Maxwell." 

“ And you refused her, except upon conditions, which 
were an insult to her, and a disgrace to yourself. Speak, is 
it not so 

" To my shame, my sovereign, I confess my guilt; but I 
am willing to make all the reparation in my power; and I 
leave it to be named by your Majesty." 

You deserve to be hanged. Sir John : but when I look 
on that face I acknowledge your temptation ; and it pleads a 
mitigation of punishment. You know that Mary loves and 
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is beloved by Wallace Man well, whom you have alieady 
ransomed ; you shall give him a farm of not leas than fifty 
acres of good land, rent free, during his life, or that of the 
woman he marries. And farther, you shall stock it with 
cattle, and every article necessary with a comfortable dwell* 
ing: all this you shall perform within three months from 
this date. If you think these conditions hard, I give you the 
alternative of swinging from that tree before sunset. Take 
your choice.” 

“ My sovereign, I submit to the conditions; and promise 
that I shall do my best to make the couple happy.” 

Wallace was now called in, when Mary clasped him in 
her arms, both falling on their knees before their sovereign. 
He raised them up, and said, ” I have tried both your loves 
and found them faithful. Your Maiy is all that you believed 
her, and brings you a dowry which she will explain. 1 shall 
see your hands united before I leave Annandale, and preside 
at the feast. Let your care of the widow be a remuneration 
for what she has done for both, and 1 trust all of you will 
long remember the Gudeman of Balleugiech’s visit to 
Anandale.” 


" WE SHALL MEET AGAIN.” 

BY M. L. B. 

On the glad transcendent shore, 
l shall see thy face once more, 

Though now we part in. grief and in pain ; 
Chase the dew then from tUkee eyes t 
Hush.thine anguish'd bottom's sighs, 
For there we shall yet meet again. 

In this world it may not be, 

That We're destined era to see 
Each other, through the days that remain, 
After vrand'ring long apart; 

But thy' languishing, loin bear! 

Lift up—we shaH* yet meet again. 
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On the friend who loves thee well. 

Let tby mem’ry fondly dwell. 

And my small gifts cherish and retain ; 

Since affections planted here. 

Blossom in a kindlier sphere. 

And there we shall yet meet again. 

When thou hearest music's voice 
Too ineffable, rejoice; > 

It must not to thy heart speak in vain; 

For it cometh from the land 
Of the glad, united band, 

And saith, we shall yet meet again. 

When thou feelest deep delight 
In all pleasures pure and bright. 

Which innocent the soul may enchain ; 

Think, dear one, they are given 
As foretastes of that heaven. 

Wherein we shalt yet meet again. 

Shall I, may I, crave to be 
Solely cherished by thee ? 

Ah ! selfish wish 1 ungenerous, and vain f 
Still, in absence I'll request. 

Of all friends deem me thy best. 

And think, we shall yet meet again. 

Think the sweet ties of the heart. 

Seeming here to rend and part 
For ever, Tike an unlink'd golden chain, 

. Will insep'rably unite 
In the land of all delight. 

And there we shall yet meet again. 

Yest thy smile shall bless once more. 

On that holy, deathless shore. 

Which knows not the bitter parting pain; 
Cherish then my gifts and me 
In thy grieving heart, and be— 

Be glad mine own—we shall meet again. 
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A FLORENTINE STORY* 

Florence, fair city of that land. 

Where the poet’s life and the painter’s hand 
Are most divine. L. £. L. 

In tbe city of Florence, during the time it was under the 
sway of tbe De Medicis, dwelt & noble youth of the name 
of Antonio Vanucci. Becoming deeply attached to one of 
tbe most beautiful girls in the whole place, he had soon the 
happiness of acquiring such an interest in her affections as 
to induce her to yield her consent to a speedy, though of ne- 
cessity a secret, union. Now it so happened, as it often 
does in such cases, that the Vanuccis were one of the most 
opulent and powerful families in Florence; while on the 
other hand, the parent of Agatha, (for such was the name of 
tbe fair girl) although very respectable in their circle of life, 
were of inferior origin. After a short period the two lovers 
were privately united ; and Antonio, being aware that such 
a proceeding could not long be concealed from the know¬ 
ledge of his family, and dreading the effects of their resent¬ 
ment, determined upon flying from Florence, and taking re¬ 
fuge in a neighbouring state till the anger of his parents 
could be appeased. With this intent, a few days after their 
union, bidding a mournful farewell to his wife, he proceeded 
to Perugia, a state bordering upon Florence,) intending to 
remain there some time. It was not long before the circum¬ 
stance which had occasioned his departure came to the ears 
of his friends, who, of course, were much enraged at his 
conduct, and threatened, unless be obtained from the pope 
a dispensation of his marriage vow, to disinherit him, as one 
unworthy of the name. Ippolito de Montforte, a young man 
of depraved habits, was among the few who rejoiced at the 
disgrace which the unhappy Antonio had fallen into ; being 
himself violently enamoured of the fair Agatha, though, 
among many others, one of her rejected suitors. Being a 
man of a vindictive spirit, he determined on taking his re¬ 
venge on Agatha for slighting his offers; and, though he 
daringly attempted to put bis resolve in execution, was sig¬ 
nally and fatally repulsed. One night, after she had re- 
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tired to rest, she was awoke soon after midnight by the noise 
of some one entering her chamber window. She arose, and 
beheld, by the light of the moon, the mpst daring of her dis¬ 
carded lovers, who had already made good his entrance. 
Having only a single moment to decide how she could best 
defend her menaced honour, she seized a weapon which for¬ 
tunately lay near her, and smote the youth so severely on 
the head tliat he immediately fell to the ground, at the 
very moment he fancied he was about to succeed in his at¬ 
tempt. His cries drawing the officers of justice to the spot, 
a strict search took place, during which the unfortunate 
Antonio, being the only person found near* was forthwith 
taken up on suspicion of having slain his rival, and thrown 
into the public prison. We must now explain to the reader 
how it happened that Antonio was found near Agatha’s 
dwelling, wlren every one supposed him to be at Perugia* 
Becoming impatient by his painful separation from hie be¬ 
loved wife, he resolved upon bearing the anger of bis rela¬ 
tions, and returned to Florence. It unluckily happened 
that just as he was approaching bis residence, the cries of 
tire wounded Ippolito took place, and he was immediately 
taken into custody. Fearful only of casting the least impu¬ 
tation upon the reputation of her he loved, he at once 
admitted the charge of having perpetrated the deed, for which 
he was adjudged to softer death. 

Tiding® of the unhappy result of this affair coming the 
ensuing day to the ears of his wife, she hesitated not an 
instant in what way to act. Heedless, of the consequences, 
she set out for the palace of the duke, where* half wild 
with grief and terror at the idea of her husband having 
already suffered, she became clamorouB for an audience* 
the people on all sides making way for her, until she was at 
length stopped by the officer upon guard at the doeal gates* 
Her passionate appeals for admittance were here irresistible, 
and she waa conducted, in a short time* into the audience 
chamber, before the duke and bis whole court. But regard¬ 
less of surrounding objects, she singled out him of whom she 
was in search ; and, throwing herself at his feet in all tha 
sweet disorder of distressed beauty, which heightened rather 
than diminished her charms, she besought his clemency and 
pity in the following terms* Heaven, that has given me 
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access to your excellency, will, I fervently trust, incline your 
heart also to listen to me, to justice, and to truth. Let not 
the innocent, my honoured lord, suffer for the guilty; the 
cause for which I appear before you will not permit me to 
be longer silent. Believe me, then, when I say that the 
prisoner Antonio and my unhappy self have been long 
fervently attached to each other, and were secretly united, 
though at the expense of a cruel separation, caused by fear 
of the anger of the parents of Antonio; when the deceased 
youth, for whose death he has been made responsible, urged 
by envy and disappointment, had the shameless audacity to 
make attempts upon my honour, by stealing his way into my 
chamber at night. By some strange fatality, at the same 
hour came my husband, whom 1 supposed at Perugia; and, 
no person being found near but himself, was suspected of 
being guilty of the deed—with what justice I shall presently 
leave you to decide. On the night in question, shortly after 
retiring to rest, I was suddenly startled out of my slumbers, 
by bearing the sash of my window thrown open, and beheld 
with terror the deceased, who had scaled the walls, and in¬ 
vaded the sanctuary of my rest. Impelled at once by fear 
and indignation, I snatched a sword which lay near me, and 
struck the invader of my honour with the utmost strength I 
could command. He fell to the ground, and, by the just 
award of Heaven, rather than by any power of mine, he 
shortly afterwards expired. In the tumult thus caused, the 
captain of the band, with his followers, marched towards the 
spot. What was my surprise and horror, then, to hear this 
very morning that my beloved and innocent Antonio had 
been just seized, convicted, and lay under sentence of 
death, preferring rather to suffer every thing than even to 
betray my name. Deserted and alone, to whom could I turn 
for advice and aid—whither, I repeated in my despair— 
but to tbe source of honour and justice itself, at the leet of 
our most noble and righteous duke ?” Here, no longer able 
to control her emotions, the lovely Agatha ceased to speak, 
but not to weep, until the duke, kindly raising her up, 
assured her she had no cause for such excessive sorrow, as 
far as it lay in his power to remove it; declaring, at the 
same time, that Antonio was pardoned. “ You are both 
free,” rejoined the duke, with one of hfs most benevolent 
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smiles , 4t to be as happy as you please; and, as far ns my 
influence with both your parents can be supposed to be of 
any avail.” And the noble duke performed what he had 
thus promised ; for he himself saw and reconciled the rival 
families; aod the beautiful Agatha and happy Antonio long 
continued two of the brightest ornaments of the fair city of 
Florence. Anselm. 


SIR ROLAND. 

Now God forbid, the lady said, that thou should stay with 
me, 

When a glorious field awaiteth thee afar beyond the sea; 

Now God forbid that thou shouldst stay here with thine Isa¬ 
belle, 

When the holy sod our Saviour trod is ruled by the infidel! 

A hundred lancers at thy word will spring from yonder 
plain; 

And a hundred hearts as stout and good those lancers will 
maintain; 

And a hundred times a hundred of the Paynim's proudest 
race 

Will mix their blood with Syria’s mud to do these lances 
grace. 

The lady kissed the holy cross which at her breast she 
wore, 

And on that cross the baron bold all lowly kneeling 
swore 

By night and day, ib field and fray, for Palestine to fight, 

Till by that blessed token she from field should call her 
knight. 

And soon Sir Roland's banner brave is streaming in the 
wind. 

As ploughing through the ocean wave he left his home be¬ 
hind ; 

And loud and long the shout of joy rung o'er the Syrian 
strand, 

As the baron and his followers brave sprung proudly to 
the land. 
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And well, I trow, Sir Roland did redeem his holy vow. 

With lance in re>t, and mail on breast, and crested casque 
on brow ; 

Where wall was steep, where ditch was deep, where swords 
were sharp and keen* 

There foremost of the Christian ranks Sir Roland aye was 
seen. 

There was a day of fearful strife, a day of doubt and death, 

And many a knight renown'd in fight that day did yield his 
breath; 

With morning sun the fray begun, and ere the hour of 
dine 

The Dead Sea waters ran as red as ever ran the wine. 

Sir Roland he hath ta’en bis lance, and shook it in the 
air, 

And thrice he called on God above, and on his lady fair, 

Then as the lightning cleaves the cloud, as the wild wave 
meets the coast, 

With furious speed lie spurr'd his steed amid the Pay aim 
host. 

Oh then was clattering of crests, add shivering of spears; 

The Moslem fell as fall the leaves which frost of winter 

sears; 

But thick and fast as come the leaves when spring returns 
again 

.The furious Moslem press'd around the gallant knight 
amain. 

What can a single ana avail against a countless host?. 

How can a single sword prevail with countless falchions 
cross'd 1 

The knight bath dropp’d his gallant blade, this {pliant ac¬ 
tion done. 

And the Saracens full dearly bought the victory they won. 

Sir Roland is a captive now, his valiant hands are bound, 

And crest, the foeman’s terror once, is trampled on the 
ground, . _ 
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And his good sword that served its lord so faithfully and 
well 

Is borne a trophy of the fight before the infidel. 


They have led him from the battle field where he so well had 
fought, 

And already of his ransom rich with gleeful hearts they 
thought; 

Beside him stood his charger good, that ne’er, till danger 
o’er, 

Had parted from his gallant lord on field of fight before. 

A page approached the captive knight and whispered in his 
ear. 

And the dear-loved name of Isabelle was all the knight 
could hear ; 

That word revived his courage, and one touch dissolved his 
bands, 

And the holy cross his lady wore is glittering in his hands I 

’Tis Isabelle herself that brings this token of her love, 

’Tis Isabelle herself that now thy knighthood bids thee 
prove 

Thy faithful steed is here, andlo! there is thy war-sword 
ready— 

Up-rouse thee then, thou gallant knight, for God and for 
thy lady! 

In a moment at the Baron’s feet a Moslem slave hath sunk. 

And the good war-sword is flashing now above his bleeding 
trunk: 

In a moment on his faithful steed, with his lady at his side. 

Over the crest of Paynim’s best the baron bold doth ride* 


In vain, ye gallant Saracens, ye strive his course to stay, 

In vain ye drew your bended bows and pointed spears dis¬ 
play ; 

A headlong rock from mountain broke, what force can him 
withstand— 

Fair Isabelle is at his side, and the cross is in his hand! 
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FRENCH FASHIONS, 

PAST AND PRESENT. 

There was a time when ladies in France received their 
visits whilst they performed their toilette. Wrapped in a 
huge robe dt chambre 9 they conversed, dictated letters, or 
conspired against the popular minister, whilst two hair¬ 
dressers, and two femmes de chambre were occupied at their 
heads, in constructing on the frail foundation of the hair,an 
immense edifice of gauze, pins, flowers, pasteboard, and dia¬ 
monds. The head-dress finished, the vast envelope was 
removed, and an elegant deshabille displayed, that could not 
alarm the most scrupulous modesty. One artist now traced 
the eye-brows, another shaded the cheeks, a third con¬ 
verted into alabaster a neck of ebony, whilst the hands 
were smeared with pastils, soaps, and almond-pastes. Then 
came robes and hoops, and brandenboughs and buffantes , 
mimes, and tippets; and the bust and the rest of the 
body was adorned with as many yards of drapery as would 
be sufficient at present to furnish a milliner’s magazine. 
All this was performed in the presence of visitors, without 
offending the laws of decorum. When at last the favourite 
femme de chambre exclaimed, like a stage-coachman, “ all 
right/* acclamations and applauses echoed from every corner 
of the drawingroom. Abb 6 s spouted madrigals and im¬ 
promptus ; colonels breathed raptures, and graces, and but¬ 
terflies ; the rose and the rainbow were exhausted to prove 
practically, that Madame was charming, and that her toi¬ 
lette was the ne plus ultra of taste and loveliness. 

How times are changed! now the toilette resembles the 
budget and diplomacy: secrecy is its soul. Profane eyes 
no' longer penetrate the mysterious asylum of coquetry. 
Nothing is now the effect of routine and habit. The toilette 
is at present the produce of the most profound meditation, 
and very often of the happiest inspirations. If a banker’s 
wife of the Chaussee d’Antin, or a duchess oNthe Rue St. 
Dominique, wishes to produce an effect by the originality of 
her robe, the romanticism of its ornaments, or the conception 
of its ensemble, she traces her plan, prepares her notes, 
Li 36. 1. K 
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arranges her ideas, and adopts bet system. Orders are im¬ 
mediately given to the sempstress, the dress-maker, the mil¬ 
liner, the glover, the fan-maker, the shoemaker, and per¬ 
fumer. The solemn moment approaches, and all the 
operators bring the tribute of their talent, and the fruit of 
their ingenuity. The dress-maker arrives in a brilliant las- 
dau, when every element is ready, and when nothing but the 
creative voice of genius is wantiug. Under her learned di¬ 
rection every thing takes its appropriate place. Crowns ace 
rounded, draperies are arranged, colours assorted, merinos 
intermingled with satin, velvet with lace, book-muslin with 
bombazeen, and In an instant, as if by enchantment, all is 
iiuished, and the work perfect. 

Which of these two methods is. the most analogous to the 
wautsof society, and the indefinite perfectabilityof tbe human 
race! This is a question whieh may well occupy the pens 
of all the French academicians, from the archbishop of Pam 
to the chanter of Attala. Neves was a more, interesting sub¬ 
ject offered to tbe researches of a French writer. At least, 
it is certain that there are many French writers at present 
occupied on subjects not half so interesting. 


THE VILLAGE MAID. 

It rose, that channted mournful strain. 

Like some lone spirit’s o’er the plain, 

'Twas musical, but softly sweet, 

Such as when wind and harp strings meet, 

And take a long unmeasured tone 
To mortal minstrelsy, unknown* 

Huron. 


Within a lonely glen there stood 
A solitary church; its tower 
Was cover'd with the ivy-wood, 

Oft would I spend an idle hour 
In gazing, on that ancient fane, 

Wbeie, undiafaurh’d* Time held bis reign. 
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A little streamlet murmur'd by. 

Which seem'd to hymn a requiem for 
Each villager who peacefully 

Was slumb'ring in his sepulchre. 

All was so placid, calm, and fair, 

None thought that Death presided there. 

One autumn eve, the pale moon light 
Willi silvery radiance glow'd on high. 
The Evening Star was shining bright, 

And cloudless was the spangled sky; 
Twas then 1 heard a dulcet strain 
Proceeding fiom that ancient lane. 

When first I heard that strain ascend, 

I thought some happy, blissful thing— 
Some spirit of departed friend— 

Above my head was hovering. 

So sweet, it could not be of earth— 

It must have been of heav'nly birth ! 

But, lo! beneath the ancient tow'r 
I saw a lovely village maid. 

Who at that still and peaceful hour 
To deck her lover's grave had stray'd. 

A fairer form than ber's, I ween, 

By youthful bard was never seen. 

Those tresses once she took delight 
In binding with wild flow'rs, were now 
Loose, stiearning to the winds of night, 

And sadness was upon her brow; 

Her cheek was fair, but deadly pale. 

As is the lily of the vale. 

She Tail'd her eyes, with weeping dim. 

To heav’n, and clasp’d her bands iu pray'r. 
And solemnly began a hymn. 

She sang it to a plaintive air 
Which she had learnt from him who slept 
Beneath the turf—the youth she wept. 
k2 
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She gaz'd upon the moon so bright. 

And said—" O, never I'll forget, 

How thou, fair regent of the night, 

Didst shine the eve when first we met: 

And thou, when Henry died, didst shed 
A halo round his dying bed. 

And now thou shin'st upon the spot 
Where Henry in his grave is laid— 

Poor youth ! thou'rt now, alas! forgot 
By all except thine own dear maid. 

Ah ! soon that light which now doth shine 
On Henry’s grave shall brighten mine. 

Each flower that scents the humble vale, 

Or on the lofty mountain grows, 

I've cull’d the lovely primrose pale, 

And lovelier still the mountain rose. 

And these around thy lowly bed 
Shall, as they die, a fragrance shed. 

My Henry ! o’er thy quiet grave 
No yew a darksome shade shall cast— 

No gloomy cypress there shall wave 
And moan unto the midnight blast. 

Above thy head shall violets bloom, 

And fairy forms shall seek thy tomb.” 

Then round the spot the flowers she strew’d ; 

And now her last sad office o'er. 

She left the lonely solitude. 

Ah : leaving, there she came no mors— 
For, like her flow'rs, the village pride 
But liv’d a few short hours, and died. 

She with her lover sleeps—a stone 
Of simplest sculpture maiks the spot; 
Though siuce her death long years are flown. 
Yet still she is forgotten not ; 

And oft the lonely wand’rer there 

Will o'er her drop the pensive tear. D. 
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occasion for the following satirical paper in one of the Spec¬ 
tators, written by Addison:—“ I have/' says he, “ very fre¬ 
quently the opportunity of seeing a rural Andromache, who 
came up to town last winter, and is one of the greatest fog- 
hunters in the country ; she talks of hounds and horses, and 
makes nothing of leaping over a six-bar gate. If a man tells 
her a waggish story, she gives him a push with her hand in 
jest, and calls him an impudent dog: and, if her servant 
neglect his business, threatens to kick him out of the bouse. 
I have heard her in her wrath call a substantial tradesman a 
lousy cur; and I remember one day, when she could not 
think of the name of a person, she described him, in a large 
company of men and ladies, as the fellow with the broad 
shoulders.” 


FORTUNATE MISTAKE. 

When Miss Mellon, the present Duchess of St. Albans 
wa an actress with a company in Staffordshire, a dissolute 
son of St. Crispin, who had made an impression on the sole 
of our heroine, having privately enlisted in a recruiting party 
of light horse, on the eve of departure for Liverpool, and 
thence to Ireland, an elopement was designed by the martial 
hero, and was discovered in the following curious manner:— 
Miss Mellon took the part of a chamber-maid one evening in 
an after-piece, and had to deliver a letter to her mistress on 
the stage, for the purpose of a meeting between supposed lov¬ 
ers. She had that evening, received a note from her lover, 
which named an early hour for their meeting and depar¬ 
ture. This note and the stage letter were both deposited 
in her bosom ; and in the confusion or hurry on the stage, 
she gave her own instead of the stage-letter, to her mistress, 
which was immediately snatched away by the supposed 
guardian, who was standing behind, and who was perso¬ 
nated by a performer of the name of Forrester. Forrester, 
on opening it, at once saw the contents, which he instantly 
communicated to the mother and father-in-law of the cham¬ 
bermaid—on this our heroine, was put under lock and 
key, till the departure of the soldier shoemaker. Some 
time after this Miss Mellon was transplanted from Stafford¬ 
shire to the boards of Drury Lane, where she was taken by 
tbe hand by Sheridan, and subsequently married Mr. Coutts. 
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the rich banker—he died and left her a princely income of 
(£70,000 a-year, and she has since united her fortune with 
the young Duke of St. Albans, who is the third Dube in 
the kingdom, in point of rank, and she now enjoys the distin* 
guished title of Duchess.—She is said, by her admirers, to 
be a most amiable and most charitable woman. 


ENGLISH FASHIONS AND NOVELTIES. 

Social Party Dinner Dress. —Brown satin robe, the 
corsage fitting closely to the shape, seamed down each side 
of the front, and pointed. Bouffant sleeves. A row of 
bouillennte corresponding with the dress is disposed en tablier 
down the front of the skirt as far as the knee, from whence 
it turns round the back of the dress. A Mechlin lace 
flounce encircles the border. Pelerine, en cour, of Mechlin 
lace. The hair is disposed in full curls at the sides, and is 
turned up in a single round bow behind. Head-dress of 
gauffered tulle it forms a cap front, rather high, but light, and 
is ornamented with coques and knots of rose ribbon; the 
brides also of libbon hang loose. The neck knot cor 
responds. 

Evening Dr ess. —White crape polonaise over a white satin 
robe ; the border of the latter is trimmed with satin disposed io 
dents de loup . The body of the polonaise is cut low and draped 
round the top; the lower part made in the corset form. The 
sleeves of the satin dress are tight to the arm, but they are 
covered by the voluminous ones of the crape, which consist of 
three falls disposed in dents de loup t and corded with satin. 
The hair is dressed in loose curls at the sides, light upon the 
forehead, but descending in a full cluster on the throat. The 
bind hair is arranged in interlaced bows on the back of the 
head. Flowers lightly disposed ornament the coiffure • 

Remarks on the Prevailing London Fashions. 

We hove noticed during the last month several pelisses, 
either of velvet or rich silk, and lined and trimmed with fur, 
adopted in caniage dress by some of our most distinguished 
•dUgantcs, their form without being absolutely novel differs 
from any that have recently been introduced j they are made 
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LORD EDWARD—A BALLAD. 

Lord Edward waved a last adieu, 

And bounded on hia way, 

And soon behind him faded far 
His castle turrets gray. 

Where sat his lady all alone 
Lamenting for her wairior gone. 

He’s forih unto the battle field 
To meet the mountain men ; 

God grant in safety he return 
To Levern-vale again, 

Ere yet another eve invest 
With ruby tints yon glowing west. 

The dreary hours of night are fled. 

And from the middle sky 
The sun looks down ;—like phantom bark 
'l he white cloud passes by— 

While sits the lady all alone. 

Lamenting for her warrior gone. 

On tapestry of the trophied wall 
His pictuikl form is seen ; 

And thither strays the lady’s eye 
Full oftentimes 1 ween. 

Defend us sacred heaven above! 

She sees its lips begin to move. 

She hears a hollow voice that says, 

“ My heart’s blood dyes the field ; 

But where my parted soul must dwell 
Is not to be revealed— 

Over my mangled corse is spread 
The starless night that veils the dead.” 

She fell and fainted thereat eve 
An unknown wand’rer came 
With tidings of the distant fight; 

And one departed name 
Graced, while it gloomed the wand’rer'* tali— 
Twa* his—the lord of Levern-vale. 
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SONG. 

BY J. D. NEWMAN. 

The lady from her lattice height 
Saw stealing through the shades of night 
Her own lov’d one; 

She heard upon the breeze afar 
The tinkling of his soft guitar— 

Its well-known tone. 

But there has bee n a jealous eye. 

And passion’s ire hath utter'd high 
Its threat of blood ; 

Yet still towards the welcome shore 
The gondola comes lightly o’er 
The silver flood. 

But see, upon the dusky deep. 

With adder’s hate, and silence, creep. 
The hostile bark; 

There is a shout—the lay is still, 

And all, like that cold wave, is chill. 
And calm, and dark. 


LADIES’ RECREATIONS IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

The English ladies did not always confine themselves to 
domestic pastimes; they sometimes participated with the 
other sex in diversions of a more masculine nature, and en¬ 
gaged with them in the sports of the field. These violent 
exercises seem to have been rather unfashionable among 
them in the seventeenth century *, for Burton, in his Anatomy 
of Melancholy, speaks of their pastimes as much better suited 
to the modesty and softness of the sex. “ The women,” 
says he, “ instead of laborious studies, have curious needle¬ 
works, cut-works, spinning, bone-lace making, with other 
pretty devices to adorn bouses, cushions, carpets, stool- 
seats, &c. Not but some of these masculine females have 
occasionally made their appearance; and at the commence¬ 
ment of the last century, it should seem that they were 
more commonly seen than in Burton's lime, which gave 
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in the Turkish style, loose, with very large sleeves, but with 
the upper part of the corsage turning over in the shawl style. 
They are lined and trimmed only with the most expensive 
furs, sable, and ermine. 

. Although velvet bonnets are still the most in request, we 
observe that black ones are not so generally adopted in car 
riage dress as is usual at this season. Violet, granite, and 
emerald green are very much in request. The ribbons cor¬ 
respond, and they are more sparingly employed than they, 
were in the beginning of the season. We see a good many 
trimmed with a single long ostrich feather of the colour of 
the bonnet, but with the bands thickened with marabou down, 
also of the same colour. The feather is placed on one side 
and droops in the willow style to the other; the effect is ex¬ 
ceedingly graceful and elegant. Oilier bonnets are trimmed, 
with a bouquet of the feathers of parroquets and other rare 
foreign birds. We observe that in some instances the rib¬ 
bons are figured in colours assorted to the various hues of the 
feathers. We have no alteration to notice in the size or form 
of bonnets, but we see with pleasure that the very large cur* 
tains at the backs of the crowns are visibly diminished in size. 
Nothing can be more unbecoming than those curtains; they 
are so even to ladies whose necks are long and finely turned, 
what then must they be to belles of the dumpy order 1 

Evening dress particularly calls for our attention this 
month ; it is very magnificent in grand costume or for dress 
balls. Velvet is very much in favour in the first, and we see 
a good many of those robes trimmed with ermine. One that 
we consider very elegant was open in front over a white, 
satin dress ; th& corsage of the latter cut low but moderately 
so, and draped a la Tyrolienne, the draperies fastened with 
agraffes of gold and rubies, we should observe that the robe 
was the colour of the latter. The corsage of the robe cut 
very low and plain behind formed a V in front, completely 
displaying the under dress : it was trimmed with a fiat and 
narrow band of ermine; it descended down each side of 
the skirt increasing in width so as to .form a broken cone. 
Short sleeves of white satin; the sleeve is a single full 
bouffant formed into longitudinal puffs by velvet straps. 

Rich gauzes of different kinds are most prevalent in ball 
dress. White and rose are the predominant colours, but we 
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MS several of citron, and some of ponceau and Hlae oter 
white. Some of the most elegant ball dresses, in onr opinion, 
are those of white gauze or tulle over satin, the corsage very 
lightly draped on the bosom, and trimmed, en pelerine, with 
blond lace, and a single flower in the centre of the bosom. 
White satin sleeves tight to the arm, finished with a fall of 
blond, and surmounted by banging sleeves also of blond, 
looped by a single flower in the centre. The skirt is trimmed, 
en tablier , with a wreath of flowers on each side, the wreath, 
small at the top, terminates in a light bouquet at the bottom. 
This style of decoration is particularly advantageous to ball 
dress, and has, besides, the recommendation of novelty. 

Ball head-dresses aie invariably of hair, and when the 
robe is trimmed with flowers, some of the same kind are 
always employed to decorate the hair, but ornaments of jew- 
elleiy are frequently mixed with them. Turbans and small 
hats continue their vogue for grand soirtes , or for ladies 
who do not dance. We do not remember a season in which 
tuibans have been so graceful or becoming as at present; 
for though they are of various forms they are always light 
and of moderate size. The brims of dress hats continue to 
be small, the most fashionable form is the chapeau a ta Stuart; 
it is always composed of velvet, a small turned up brim 
slightly peaked on the forehead, like all the head-dresses of 
the unfortunate Mary. These hats a e variously trimmed ; 
esprits, birds of Paradise, and ostrich featheis seem all in 
equal favour. Fashionable colours are ponceau , violet, 
lavender, chesnut, granite, and several light shades of green, 
rose, and blue. 


FOREIGN FASHIONS AND NOVELTIES. 

Dinner Dress.—A n open robe of Indian n.uslin over a 
blue satin under dress, the corsage of the former cut low, 
fitting close to the shape, and slightly pointed, is tiimmed 
with a small pelerine bordered with Swansdown hanging 
sleeves rather tight to the bend of the aim, and from thence 
cut out in a long pointed end which descends more than half 
way down the skirt; they are bordered with Swansdown. 
The skiit open in front, is edged with a rouleau cf it, and a 
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second rouleau is disposed in the curricle dress stile at some 
distance from the first. Turban of marabou gauze, the folds 
high and rather voluminous. One end of the gauze richly 
fringed in green and gold ^descends nearly to the neck. 
Fancy jewellery neck lace. 


Ball Dress. —Lemon coloured crape robe over satin to 
correspond. Low corsage of the corset form, cut low and 
trimmed round the top with a row of blond disposed 
a V enfant by a rose coloured gauze ribbon run through it, 
which forms a beading. Short tight sleeves with blond man - 
chettes a la Maintenon, trimmed at the bend of the arm with 
eoques of rose ribbon. The skirt is disposed in two rows of 
folds down the right side, one row is confined by sprigs of 
red roses placed at regular distances; two sprigs partially 
confine the other row. The hair disposed in soft loops at 
the sides, and m a knot formed of a platted braid at the back 
of the head, is ornamented with a guirlande a V Italienne of 
roses. 

Rbharks on the Prevailing Pa bis Fashions. 

The Parisians have always a mania of some sort or 
other, this year it is happily a very innocent one, that of 
la dame . The court, the nobility, gentry, and common people 
even are at present dancing mad. Thus there is little at* 
lention paid to any department of the toilette except ball 
dresses for young ladies, and grand costume for their 
chaperons. We will begin with the first We may cite 
among the most elegant robes, those of white tulle illusion 
over blue satin. The corsage low and plain, is trimmed with 
a lappel of the shawl kind which is edged with a ruche of 
tulle. Short full sleeves arranged in the melon form by 
ruches of tulle placed longitudinally; these robes are stiled 
d la sylphe* and certainly they will merit the title, for their 
light and graceful folds seem like those of the drapery of the 
fabled inhabitants of air. 

Robes of coloured tulle over satin to correspond are also 
in very great favour, particularly those of delicate rose 
colour. The corsages of these dresses are cut very low. 
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and draped with a single bias fold of satin between each of 
the folds of tulle. Bouffant sleeves formed of five brais of 
satin, with one of tulle between each. Robes of crape, tulle, 
or gauze trimmed with flowers are also in great request. 
There is not perhaps much novelty, but there is a good 
deal of variety in their arrangement. Some are partially 
looped on one side by a bouquet of flowers : others have the 
border ornamented with a bouillon of the material of the 
dress intermixed with flowers. A third sort of trimming 
consists of a broad and very rich gause ribbon disposed on 
each side of the skirt in the form of a broken cone, and 
lightly bouffanted at regular distances by a single flower: 
this last stile of trimming is in our opinion the prettiest, and 
the most novel. 

Ball head dresses are always of hair, which we observe is 
most frequently dressed in curls in front, and a low knot or 
bows behind ; but fashion admits of a good deal of variety, 
plain or platted bands, or a single cork*screw ringlet may be 
adopted ; and also the hind hair disposed in high interlaced 
bows on the summit of the head. Flowers are generally 
employed to ornament these head dresses •• we see also a 
good many decorated with pearls. The robes of chaperons 
are of velvet, brocade, satin memphis, and other rich materi¬ 
als, a good many are open over a white satin petticoat, the 
border of the latter trimmed with blond. Where the dress 
is of this rich kind the head dress is always simple, as a 
white gauze turban for example, without ornament, or a cap 
of plain blond of an uncommonly pretty though simple 
form, the front being formed of a bouillon of the same mate¬ 
rial lightly intermixed with flowers, if, as is sometimes the 
case, the dress is a close velvet robe, or one of rich plain 
satin, then the head dress must be magniflcent; a turban 
enriched with jewels, or a small velvet hat with a diamond 
sprig sparkling at the base of a superb bouquet of ostrich fea¬ 
thers. Long gloves are now worn much shorter than they 
have been for several years past, and are always trimmed 
round the top with a ruche formed of tulle coques of ribbon. 
Violet, ponceau, brown, grey and other dark hues are adopted 
‘ for the promenade, but light colours, particularly rose, blue, 
and green predominate in evening dress. 
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This engraving represents,all that is now left of this castle, 
in which the author of the “ Faery Queen’* Resided ten years, 
and where he composed the greater partof that celebrated poem. 

The castle is about three miles from Doperaile, situated in 
tbe mid>t of a vast plain, on the side of a fine lake. The 
scene is terminated in various directions by the Kerry, Bal- 
lyboura, and Watei ford mountains. The estate of Kilcolman 
was givqn by Queen Elizabeth to Spepser, when he accom¬ 
panied Lord Giey, as Secretary, to Ireland In 1589. he 
received tbe great Sir Walter Raleigh at this castle ; which 
visit ended in Spensers accompanying Raleigh to England. 
Here the poet was introduced to the queen, and having pub¬ 
lished a volume of poems dedicated to.his royal mistress, he 
received a pension of fifty pounds per annum. In 1591, he 
returned to Kilcolman, and married a ru tic lass of “ low 
degree,*’ but to whom he penned a very rapturous and 
poetical.epithalamium. 

Alter about ten years residence, the.poet's castle was en¬ 
veloped in flames by the turbulent spirit of the times. In 
the conflagration he lost an infant child, with most of his 
valuable property, and in consequence be returned to Eng¬ 
land, where, dejected and broken-hearted, he died soon after 
at an inn in King-street,'Westminster. 

L.36. 1. l 
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LINES 

ON IIFARING A YOUNO LADY INTIMATE, THAT HER APPEAR¬ 
ANCE HAD CHANGED FOR THE WORSE. 

BY MAURICE HARCOURT. 

Oh! do not say that thou art changed. 

For thou can’st ne’er be changed to me; 

Tho* beauty’s circles I have ranged. 

My heart still fondly clings to thee ; 

For tho* thy face be passing fair, 

Thy mind more lovely must I deem; 

The germ of love lies hidden there, 

Love cannot live without esteem. 

And should disease or age assail, 

And wreck the beauties of thy form. 

Thou, bending, like a lily pale, 

In resignation to the storm, 

My tenderness would ne’er grow cold, 

My feelings no reverse would prove. 

Still—still in thee 1 should behold 
The gentle being whom I love 1 


LADIES’ PASTIMES—NEEDLE-WORK. 

In the early ages, our fair countrywomen employed a large 
portion of their time in needle-work and embroidery ; and 
their acquirements in these elegant accomplishments most 
probably afforded them little leisure for the pursuits of triliihg 
and useless amusements ; but though we are not acquainted 
with the nature of their recreations, there is no reason to sup¬ 
pose that they were unbecoming in themselves, or indulged 
beyond the bounds of reason or decorum. 1 have already, 
on a former occasion, particularly noticed the skilfulness of 
the Saxon and Norman ladies in handling the needle, em¬ 
broidering, and working in tapestry ; and that their perform¬ 
ances were not only held in high estimation at home, but 
were equally prized upon the continent, where none were 
produced that could be placed in competition with them. 
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FRASER CASTLE, or the OCTAGON CHAMBER. 

A TALK OF FACTS. 

BY M. L. B. 

Fraser Castle was situated io a wild and rather dreary part 
of Yorkshire, amid rising grounds scarcely high enough to 
merit the appellation of hills, but very sterile and bleak, ex* 
cept where improved by the hand of man in the immediate 
vicinity of the edifice ; but as the drooping larch, the sombre 
fir of Scotland, And the hardy pine of Norway, were, with 
few exceptions, the only trees that could be brought to flourish 
in the meagre soil; and as the Castle itself was an old feudal 
building, partly composed of blue flint*stone, and partly of 
red brick turned grey and black with age, a very cheerless 
aspect did the residence of the Hon. Macdonald Fraser 
present, and solely on this account a very evil report, from 
ignorant and supeistitious people, did it gain. But if ex¬ 
ternally it seemed a candidate for the name of its Scottish 
cousin, the Castle of Gloom (now Castle Campbell), inter¬ 
nally it was the mansion of happiness and mirth. The 
family of its amiable owners, Mr. aud Mrs. Macdonald 
Fraser, consisting of three sons and four daughters, were of 
all ages, from twenty-two to ten years, and as society was 
scarce around the castle—and social intercouise is equally 
essential to amuse and instruct the miod and to form 
the manners—Mr. and Mis. Fraser frequently invited to the 
house young gentlemen and ladies as companions for their 

sons aqd daughters; and amongst these was . .. 

But in introducing the youthful heroine of our tale to our 
young friends, we must allow her to speak for herself:— 

It was “ out of school-hours,” Marianne Marston, one of 
the pupils at a large celebrated ladies* academy near L<mdoa, 
was reading a letter she had just received, when a girl tan 
up to Iter, rudely exclaiming 

“You seem wonderously pleased, Marianne; come, tell 
us what about V* 

“ The letter is mine, not pour's, Barbara ; and 1 think 
l*ve hardly a right to tell you.” 

l 2 
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M Then you’ve no right to smile and look so delighted 
before sd many of us, without satisfying the curiosity yon 
excite.” 

“ That’s hard,” answered Marianne^ “ and, Barbara Pry, 
I must say—for you urge me to say it—I have nobody's cu¬ 
riosity to satisfy but your’s, and this is but another specimen 
of your usual impertinence.” 

4 * Thank you '/’quoth Barbara, httffishly; “I’m sure I 
don’t want to know the coutents of your trumpery Ikttet. i# 
’tis such a mighty favour!—l dare say they don’t’ concern 
me, nbr should 1 have been so 4 impertinent' as to ask, had 
I not read, only two days 1 ago, lhai pleasure* to a generous 
mind, was doubled by being imparted.” 

Who likes to be supposed ungemTons? Just or unjust} 
the siigma is intolerable to most minds, and Miss Marstonj 
to escape it, meekly answered, without noticing the insolence 
of her schoolfellow's speech 

“You know, 1 think, the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Macdonald 
Fraser V* 

“ As well as 1 do my own name,” replied'Barbara. 

Well, I am going to vidit them, in tlie holidays, at Fraser 
Castle.” 

•* I thought you did not know them ?’' 

“ But, Barbara, is it impossible for people who don’t know 
each other at onetime, to become acquainted at another! 
My father and mother have met Mr. and Mrs. Fraser at 
Cheltenham ;—perhaps your’s were introduced to them much 
in the same way.” 

You forget, I have only a mother; and I don’t think 
she knew them till after papa’s death; However, that little 
matters; but, Maiianne, the Frasers are wealthy people.” 

“ Well, and is that an objection 1 So much the better, I 
should think, for their visitors 1*’ 

“ No; plain people, like mamma and me, cannot stand 
such grandeur. Where there is company there must bfe 
dress; and when one leaves such a house, presents to its 
servants only, run away with a fortune, and mamma and I 
were obliged, I assure you, to cut all' acquaintance With 
Castle Fiaser.” 

44 And yet you fold me, very lately, that you’ expected to 
stay there in the holidays V* 
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“Did IV’ asked Barbara, in feigned astonishment, not a 
little anuoyed to be thus detected in a palpable falsehood, 
but endeavouring, according to her favourite expression, to 
put a good face on the matter • “ Nay, you must be mis¬ 

taken, 1 only said —” 

“ I am not mistaken,” coolly observed Marianne ; and 
Miss Pry, well aware that any attempt to explain away her 
former assertion to one so clear-headod and right-mimled 
was impossible, vented her vexation by exclaiming, in a 
spiteful tone:— 

“ Well, child? I suppose you finely count of your visit to 
the Frasers V* 

“ Of course, for I’ve no doubt but that it will be very 
pleasant.” 

“ Humph ! I wish you may find it so. that’s all.” 

“ And why not 1 You used to find it agreeable.” 

“ I never slept there ; a pony-gig used to take me borne 
every night. ’ 

“ And why should it be unpleasant to sleep under the roof 
of Castle Fraser V’ 

“ Nay, that you’ll let me know may be, when you return ; 
I say nothing further.” 

“Then, Barbara, you ought; for you teirify me more by 
those dark hints aud insinuations, than if you spoke out at 
once the most disagreeable truths.” 

“ Nay dear,” replied the unamiable girl, in a tone of 
ironical mockery, “ the secret is mine, and I think I've 
scacely a right to divulge it; still, as you gratified my im¬ 
pertinence by allowing ine to know the cause of your plea- 
sure, 1 can but honourably return tire favour, and inform you 
of that which is likely to cause you some pain. You are 
afraid of ghotti, 1 believe V‘ 

Marianne, whose superstition was well known to all her 
school-fellows, answered not; a slight blush suffned her 
cheek, to which an extreme paleness succeeded; beneath 
the keen, audacious, and iusuhing eye of Barbara her own 
fell, and she appeared much distressed. 

What is the matter. Miss Marston, dear?” asxed an¬ 
other of her companions, who in passing by observed her 
troubled countenance. “No ill news from home, 1 hope ? — 
l 3 
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for oil! 'tis sad, indeed, to bear duel* when one had been 
reckoning of a letter as a treat.” 

** None in the world! ” cried Barbara, taking tjpoh herself 
to answer, because she fancied that she established heV oWn 
consequence by making herself intimately acquainted 1 with 
her neighbour’s affairs, when id truth she only earned for 
herself just and universal contempt by her impertinent inletf- 
fei e nee. “ MisS Mars ton has received an imitation to spend 
part of next holidays with the Frasers, of Fraser Castle, 
near my home, Caroline, in Yoikshire; Fraser Castle that 
I am Often talking about, and as l know the place well, 1 
am only telling her it is haunted /” 

To the minds of some children a degree of fear is natural. 
Marianne Marston, when little better than an infant, was 
afraid of looking at the stars; she streamed, and hid her 
eyes at sight of these bright luminaries of heaven ; and an 
ugly face, or a person in a mask had beeU known to throw 
her into fits. Very culpable aie those who foster and encou¬ 
rage such vain and foolish terror , instead of fortifying the 
understanding against them ; and lamentable is n td reflet*, 
that our young ffiend, turned of fourteen yearn of age, was 
still the victim of horrible and superstitious fancies, which 
education had failed to eradicate, because early impressions, 
when strengthened by uncorrectionr, are mote difficult to 
uproot than the stalwart forest oak. The tales Which Mari* 
anne had loved, from the lip* of her nurse and other servants, 
and in w$ich she had been but too liberally indulged, vtere 
all of an awful character; and her head became at length 
so filled with frightful stories of witches, imps, and appari¬ 
tions, to say nothing of robbers and murderers, that tire 
came ro resemble the fearful man, so admirably depicted by 
Coleridge, who— 

. — — “ona lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turned round, walks on. 

And turns no more his head, 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread.” 

The foolish and ill-natured assertions of Barbara Pry, 
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respecting f raiser (D.mtle, faifcd nut, as may be taugmedv fa 
make the impression intended ott the shaken mind And 
heated imagination of Marianne; and she assailed her 
schoolfellow with queries relative W the place. Now Bar¬ 
bara Pfy was reckoned •• the most knowing girl hr the 
school/* a ad assuredly hart the best igh* to knew all 
about Fraser Cast**,” state she lived near it, frequently, 
according to her o#w aeeewrrt, did made, or had mode; nae 
of its guests, and discoursed at times hr A strata respecting 
the old edifice and its hi mains, which caused her shrewder 
play-mate* to sospect that her knowledge oven exceeded 
that of the family themselves? so Barbies readily su ppl i ed 
all the food that Mari*on*'* erasing appetite for the marvel¬ 
lous demanded; aid after having closed her tccoottt, which 
consisted^ m more senses than oee, of terrible stories, with 
the asstfraso* that » spiritual being called The Oki Womm, 
** sadly troubled the castle/’ concluded witti an insinuating— 
41 Now, dear, don’t yon thiol* you’d bettor hot go T*' 

“ I mast l” sighed Rfarianoe, to* artless to suspect bur 
wtiy companion of any moms loss amiable than kindness, in 
tbosdissuading her from paying the promised visit s “ Ma*b- 
■tiMi and papa, having made the engagement for me, will, I 
am jure, be extremely vexed and tngvy if 1 do not keep it 
why, I- fear to do so, I dftro not tell them, for they've no pa- 
riesee with what they call my 

44 That’s oasily managed,” observed the deceitful Barbara; 
“ When* the time comes, pretend that you vre HI, and 
can’t go.” 

This advice ought at once to hive opened the eyes of 
Marianne to the character of her insidious companion; but, 
-unhaputly, she was too much accustomed to hear what are 
termed white lies, from the lips of young people mors moral 
than Barbara, to consider her dangerous friend’s speesh 
worthy of reprehension, and, taking it as a matter of coarse, 
•he simply replied i—• 

That won’t do either; for, if 1 feign illness, I must 
tske physic for it, as if really sick ; and don't choose to un¬ 
dergo such a punishment.” 

*• O, very well,” rqjoined Barbara, “ I don't want you to 
do ought disagreeable, 1 ’m sure, and if you prefer sleeping in 
an old haunted house to taking a few bitter draughts, you 
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roust please yourself; only, should you g*t a fright at 
Fraser Castle, don’t blame me for not warning you, 
that’s all." 

The Christmas vacation was nearly concluded, ere Mari¬ 
anne was called on to pay that visit which she had long an¬ 
ticipated with feelings of mingled dread and delight; for, if 
it were shocking to sleep in a haunted house, perhaps in the 
haunted room of that house, she could not rid herself of an 
idea very grateful to self-conceit, and prompted, no doubt, by 
the inherent vanity of weak human nature, viz. that, as to 
become the heroine of a ghost-story, was an honour ac¬ 
corded but to few, so, whenever it did befal, it was to be 
proportionably valued; therefore she resolved to bear herself 
courageously, to speak to the ghost, and thus obtain the trea¬ 
sure be or she came to point out, and ** screwing up her 
courage to the sticking place,*' though not yet able to aivest 
her mind of sundry awful anticipations, she commenced her 
journey to Castle Fraser, whose distance was not more than 
fifty miles from her home, in a neighbouring county. 

Sir James Marston accompanied his daughter, and during 
the greater part of the day his cheerful conversation made her 
quite forget to fear that they might be attacked by highway¬ 
men ; but people cannot be shut up for many hours in a 
carriage without becoming cramped and wearied in mind and 
body, and without exhausting, we presume, all topics of dis¬ 
course ; our own experience, at least, emboldens us to assert, 
that as day declines, conversation between fellow-travellers 
usually flags, and when the veil of night is wholly drawn 
over Nature's beautiful face, it generally ceases entirely. 
Thus, for nearly three hours of a short afternoon and early 
evening, did Marianne and her father sit, speaking but at in¬ 
tervals a few words to each other, whilst the sun slowly 
touched the distant horizon, then gradually disappeared below 
its utmost verge, leaving a long bright track behind him; by 
degrees that vivid streak of silvery light became more narrow 
and gloomy, till it faded quite away, whilst increasing duski¬ 
ness insensibly overspread all objects, and rendered the fea¬ 
tures of the travellers undistinguishable by each other. 

“ How dear to me the hour when day-light dies," 
sings the poet; not so thought Miss Marston. Sir James, 
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ensconced in bis fur travelling cap, pulled down tbe ear- 
guaids, and folding his warm cloak more closely around him, 
soon slept in a corner of tbe carriage, defying cold and dan¬ 
ger; but Marianne could not sleep; she listened to tbe rain- 
and hail which now, driven by a wind that had long been 
rising, beat drearily against the windows ; and just discerning 
that she was travelling across a spacious mere, unadorned by 
house and unsheltered by. tree for some miles, her wonted 
feais commenced, and her mind filled with thoughts of 

“ Lonesome wilds, where dead men’s bones 
Do whiten in the blast/' 

and similar ideas of horron In something- more than half an 
hour, another peep from the window assured her (as far as she 
could distinguish objects through the deepening gloomy and 
tbe mist of the stonn without, and that of her breath on the 
pane within), that they were passing a forest, which was “ all 
Of dark oak and the black pine tree;” and from which, by a 
necessity existing only in’ her own imagination, must start 
forth a robber or two; perhaps a band of highwaymen, to rob 
and murder them! As if in verification of her fears, the Cart¬ 
hage suddenly stopped, the men servant's voices were heard 
loudly without, ana there seemed to be an uncommon bustle 
about the vehicle.' Marianne* shouted “ MurdxH !” and 
screamed so loud that she woke Sir James, who let down a 
window, abd enquired what was the matter? 

“ Tis only the hill, sir,” answered his coachman, “ that 
lays before the castle, and we’re putting on the dtag-choin, as 
'tis something of a pull for the beasts/’ 

* “ See, Marianne,” said Sir James, pulling up the glass, 
“ what a simpleton you make of- yourself! I wonder what 
the servants-think, hearing such outcries for nothing at all !’* 

“ Well 1 , but papa** - * 

“My dear, l'had hoped that your two years'residence at 
Mrs. Ciichton’s would have banished for ever your foolish 
fears and fancies.” 

“ But, papa —” — 

“ No*—1 won’t hear what you are going to say ; well do I 

* Lest it should be thought that this young lady’s character is 
overdrawn, we beg to state that it is sketched from life. 
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know ’tisonly a paltry excuse for conduct, of which a girl of 
your age, and possessing your advantages, ought to be heartily 
ashamed, and out of whicn many a child, seven years younger, 
would be whipped. For this time, the hour being dark, and 
the way lonely, 1 forgive you; but when we again stop to 
take off the chain, I beg I may not hear any more scream* 
ing.” 

Rejoiced was Marianne, when shortly afterwards her 
alarming journey terminated, and she fouud herself safely 
housed within the walls of Fraser Castle ; the size and cheer¬ 
ful aspect of whose magnificent drawing-room, together with 
the kind reception she experienced, entirely banished from 
present recollection the appalling fact that she was now ac¬ 
tually an inmate of Barbara Pry’s haunted castle. Dinner 
was now ordered to be served immediately; and Mrs. Fraser 
insisting that her youthful guest should make no change in 
her attire beyond taking off her pelisse and hat, &c., ordered 
her boxes to be carried to the Octagon Chamber , but took 
her into a parlour near the drawing-room, not choosing, she 
said, to weary her with a journey upstairs to a distant apart¬ 
ment, after travelling so long and so far that day. 

Marianne, unused as a school-girl to what is termed jo- 
ciety, though allowed, when at home, to join Lady Marston's 
parties in the evening, and quite unaccustomed to be consi¬ 
dered and treated as *' one of the company/ 1 was too much 
dazzled and delighted by all that met her eye and ear, and 
too much resigned to supreme enjoyment, to allow in her 
mind any place for apprehension, and after the return of the 
ladies to the drawing-room, some very delightful music, with 
scrap-books, sketch-books, croquades , and macidoine #.* so oc¬ 
cupied her attention, that we are afraid she quite forgot the 
poor ghosts in this their asserted splendid country mansion. 

The hour for retiring at length arrived too soon, though 
as late as eleven o’clock, for the happy Marianne ; and Mrs. 
Fraser requesting her eldest daughter to conduct Miss Mar- 
ston to her chamber, added :—“I owe you, my dear, an 
apology that your dormitory is situated at so distant a corner 
of the castle; but this I could not avoid in my domestic ar- 

• French scrap-sheets, which may always be seen at the ba¬ 
zaars and print shops. 
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rangements, and in my endeavour to accommodate the 
friends whom you see in my drawing-room ; 1 hope, how¬ 
ever, you will find the Octagon Chamber comfortable; it has 
a bell, and some of my people are near to answer it.’* 

Marianne followed Miss Fraser up the broad best stair¬ 
case, through two or three long galleries, whose uniformity 
was broken, as is usual in old mansions, by sundry small 
needless steps, and sundry equally needless angles, turnings, 
and crossings ; then came a long narrow flight of stairs, op 
which Miss Marston supposed her room to be situated, but 
many more galleries had to be scoured, and another flight of 
stairs to be scaled, ere it was reached. During this traverse, 
Marianne had an opportunity of observing somewhat of the 
antiquity of the edifice, which was less apparent in the 
crowded and elegant rooms she had quitted. Dark oak and 
walnut wood panellings; curiously carved doors and ban¬ 
nisters ; flooring clean, but sunken and grey with age and for¬ 
mer ploughing, and creaking beneath her feet; old portraits, 
grim, black, hard, and tasteless; old maps of countries and 
counties, with plans of towns and sieges, turned of a dusky 
yellow; a frame or two of tapestry, worn, colourless, absurd 
in design, and hideous in execution ; here a pike, or partisan, 
“ laid for ever at rest,” till they fall from the rusty pegs sus¬ 
taining them ; there, the delapidated portion of a hunting 
trophy—stag’s horns, boar’s tusks, &c., met the young lady’s 
eye, recalling to her mind at ooce the scenery and machinery 
of many a tale of antiquity and horror. The chamber appro¬ 
priated to her was certainly lonely, and distant from the more 
inhabited parts of the castle, and though exceedingly com¬ 
fortable in its arrangements, struck Marianne as not a little 
singular in construction, when the departure of Miss Fraser 
left her at liberty to survey it. It was of a moderate size and 
of an octagon form; the bed’s head occupied one of its sides; 
the grate, in which burned a truly Christmas fire, another ; in 
the remaining six were doors of common deal, painted black, 
and opening, it seemed, into as many apartments ; a sky-light 
admitted light and air from above, but upon this the rain now 
clashed, and the strong winds blew “ fast and furiously.” 
Such a beating, rattling, shaking and thundering around her, 
Marianne thought she had uever before heard; she shivered and 
tbuddered beside the blazing fire, slowly undressed, and then. 
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asusuhl, knelt down to commend lierself to Divine protec¬ 
tion, ere she slept. Alas! for the frailty of human nature, 
we must confess, that this night our young friend did not pray 
with her accustomed reverence and devotion ! Her thoughts 
wandered strangely; they were occupied with the new place, 
new faces, and gay scene around her ; with admiration, won¬ 
der and awe ;.for now that she was alone, the recollection of 
Barbara Fry’s Old Woman, and other tales, pressed fearfully 
qq her memory: the old doors of the Octagon Chamber, 
which fitted but loosely into their frames, rattled in the blast 
even more than the sky-light; and Marianne, havingcon¬ 
cluded her attempt at the due performance of her evening de¬ 
votions, rose from her knees and tried them to see that they 
wete> fa9ttwo resisted her efforts to open them, but the re¬ 
maining four unclosed with little difficulty, displaying a 
pitchy darkness, through which nothing was distinguishable 
beyond them. Marianne had no means of fastening them, 
and whilst in a sort of di>may, she stood considering how 
they were to be secured, the loud sounding castle-clock 
striking Twelve, she put out her candle, and hurried into 
bed, feeling no 9mall apprehension of whift “ the witching 
hour o’ night” might produce. 

The rude wind, ihe plashing rain, and the red .fire-light, 
contributed to soothe, the agitation of her spirits; and that 
indescribable mingling of thought and imagination,of recol¬ 
lection and prevention, which usually precedes sleep, and 
floats off into the dreams of which it is in fact the beginning, 
hadalready commenced with Marianne, when, did her drowsy 
ears deceive her, or did she really hear the latch of one ot the 
doors lifted, a sort of haggling at it, as if it were found with 
difficulty, and raised with greater, the door push open, and a 
person enter the chamber! Did her sleepy eyes also deceive 
her, when, starting suddenly from approaching slumber, she 
perceived a female figure, • tall, spare, elderly, and neatly 
dressed, though in a common and somewhat by-gone fashion, 
paoing up and down the room, and uttering a low mo.ining 
as she walked 1 The li^bt of the still brisk fire assured Ma¬ 
rianne of the fact; and a conviction that this figure was the 
Old Woman of Barbara ■ Pry’s description, immediately 
forced itself on her mind, ana threw her into aq agony of 
terror. The apparition, for that such it was our juvenile 
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fHend could Rot doubt, after taking two or three turns about 
the room, approached the bed, put aside the curtain nearest 
the head, and gswing stedfastly for some minutes on its petri¬ 
fied inmate, bejran to speak ; but the sounds were either not 
articulate, or if otherwise, such was the paralysis of exces¬ 
sive terror which seized poor Marianne, that she lost at the 
moment all power‘to move, to cry out, or to understand. The 
aged female, whose countenance, though pale and wrinkled, 
was very benevolent and prepossessing, then stretched forth, 
and waved over the head of Marianne, her lean, lank, bohy 
,am,and at the same time raising her eyes with a solemn, 
supplicating gaze to Heaven, she continued * to mutter hnd 
murmur unintelligible words, as if invoking a blessing; then, 
taking off ber black velvet shoes, she put them within the 
fender to warm, and sat down on the chair Marianne had left 
'.by the fire, wiih her eyes still fixed on the bed and’its ttem- 
bling occupant. Marianne, in a profuse perspiration from 
excessive fear, could bear, amid the pauses of the storm', the 
quickened throbbing of her heart; and truly, such a visiter 
and vis'd, at suck an hour, and in a strange and ill-reported 
mansion too, was as alarming as it was singular and unex¬ 
pected; and we much doubt whether people older and wiser 
than a superstitious youug girl of fourteen, would not have 
been equally frightened. The* old lady, however, had not sat 
, beside the fire/ very long, ere, resuming her shoes, she rose and 
departed, leaving Marianne in a state of perturbation more 
easily conceived than described; nor was it until she bad 
nearly suffocated herself by burying her head under the bed¬ 
clothes, that friendly clumber again visited her eyes con¬ 
signing her cares, her fears, and tor wouderingsto temporary 
. oblivion, 

Marianne appeared at the breakfast*table with such heavy 
eyas, pale cheeks, and so mournful a countenance, that the 
attentions!every body was attracted to her: one remarked 
that ebe could not have slept well ; another added, that many 
persons could not sleep for the first night in a strange bedf a 
third suggested; that over-fatigue from a lohg and cold jour¬ 
ney had kept tor awake; and a fourth was of opinion that 
carriage exercise, though suited to invalids, Was not to be 
compared.with that taken on foot or horseback for healthy and 
strong young people. 

L. 36.1. u 
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“ We will tee then/* said Mrs. Fraser, " whether Miss 
Marstou will not rest better to-night, after a little dancing, 
and being more accustomed to her new room.” 

*' Thank you,” replied Marianne, stealing an uneasy 
and supplicating glance at her father, “you are very 
■kind, ma’am, at least you mean to be so,—but—L cannot 
stay here another night indeed, indeed , 1 cannot , and if you 
please, papa must take me home to-day.” 

“ Assuredly,” said Sir James, “ I shall do no such 
thing, unless our friends here desire it, for 1 have not 
brought you fifty miles one day to return the next j—what 
new fancy is this, my dear?” 

“ No fancy , papa, I assure you ■; a reality has occurred to 
me, which makes me desire to leave Fraser Castle ere night¬ 
fall.” 

“ O ! another drag-chain affair, my silly one, I suppose,” 
replied Sir James, with an arch smile. 

“ Ah, no! worse—much worse than that! I’ve seen the 
Old Woman !” 

A burst of merriment, to poor Marianne’s great discom¬ 
posure, was the only effect produced by this naive declaration 
of a circumstance, to her so important; but when the laugh 
at her expense had subsided, Mr. and Mrs. Fraser gravely 
desired her to explain what Old Woman she had seen, and 
why the sight of any old woman should fill her with alarm, 
Marianne, deprecating the mirth of the party, and the quiz- 
zing of her papa, then narrated the vision ot the proceeding 
night, and was consoled to perceive that her story was at¬ 
tentively heard, and that many a laughing countenance be¬ 
came serious as she spoke ; when she bad concluded, Mrs* 
Fiaser said,—“My dear Miss Marston, I neither wonder 
now at your alarm, nor blame you for it; the circumstance 
was, 1 allow, calculated to terrify a person by no means su¬ 
perstitious; but happily for the credit of Castle Fraser and 
for your peace (though not for your renown as a ghost-seer), 

I think H can explain an incident so apparently singular and 
inexplicable. We have long maintained, because unwilling 
to part with an old favourite and very helpless being-*-a su¬ 
perannuated female servant, who was nurse in succession to 
and from ths eldest to the youngest of my sons and daughtew. 
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The poor creature within these few years has lost her 
intellects, but being perfectly harmless is under no restraint; 
and as she occupies apartments contiguous to the Octagon 
Chamber, she frequently wanders to it; for the octagon was 
the nursery of our bouse, until the advancing ages of our 
young people rendered such an apartment unnecessary* 
Poor nurse, by the glimmer of memory left her, still recol¬ 
lects the chamber in which many years of her life were passed, 
and the children (as they then were) under her care, and 
she will sometimes creep into the room, inhabited or not, and 
standing beside a bed, frequently tenantless, lift up her 
hands, her eyes, and her heart to heaven, in the manner you 
had desciibed, and fervently bless her darlings,—her chil¬ 
dren, whom she fancies still there, for all but the past of 
earlier years is a blank to her darkened mind, and of the 
present she appears to have no knowledge.” 

As Mrs. Fraser ceased speaking, a murmur of pity and 
admiration rose from the paity, and all expressed a desire to 
see the unfortunate but affectionate nurse. 

'‘Too many must net go at a time,” answered Mrs. 
Fraser, “ for fear of agitating and exciting, her, but all shall 
see her who are disposed so to do, for we never keep her en¬ 
tirely out of the way of society, being of opinion that the 
only chance, under Providence, for the recovery of a lunatic 
is, to treat him or her as nearly as possible, like a sane and 
rational being.* And now, dear Miss Marston, whilst l deeply 
regret that a circumstance should have caused such alarm 
to you, which is too familiar to my own mind, to make me 
remember to warn you of its possible occurrence, permit rfie 
to inquire what you meant by saying, that you had seen 
the Old Woman? For though poor Elspeth is decidedly 
not very youthful, a something in your tone and manner leads 
roe to believe that you last night imagined your mysterious 
visitor more than human. 

“ Yes, Madam, I did so; for Barbara Pry told me pois- 
tively that Fraser Castle was haunted/” 

• For the happy effects of this mode of treatment, see Miss, 
Martineau's Sketch of her Visit to the Hanwell Lunatic Asy¬ 
lum ; and other tracts may be met with confirming, by the ex¬ 
perience of other houses, the superiority of the new mild method* 
over the harsh, nay, the cruel and coercive. 
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“ Aud you were such a niuny as to btlieve her/’ remarked 
Sir. James. 

“Papa, I could not help it; she said that every body 
knew it was ; so 1 thought not only that every body must be 
wiser than myself, but that every body could not be mistaken 
in what they asserted as a fact.” 

** And pray, my dear, inform us, who is this very sagacious 
every body,** said Sir James, with one of his most pro^ 
vokingly satirical looks. 

Marianne was silent; but Mr. Fraser kindly extricated 
her from embarassraent by observing, that he was well aware 
of the absurd reports which every foolish body circulated re* 
specting his patrimonial mansion. 

“ Vet,” he continued, Miss Marston is, I am sure, too 
sensible to be long influenced by the prejudices of the vulgar 
and ignorant, which are commonly and causelessly excited, 
by old places. What the uneducated cannot explain, they 
ally to the marvellous and mysterious ; hence, a tower sug¬ 
gests to them the image only of a pining prisoner; a moat, 
draw-bridge, false ceiling, sliding panel, and mural passage, 
leading to one underground, or to vaults innocent of the 
spilling of all blood, save that of the grape, instantly suggests 
ideas of treachery and black secret murder ; whilst time out 
of mind, a room untenanted by mortals has been considered 
a rightful residence of spiritual existences. Yet, in point of 
fact, what connection have these things? The first named 
are mere modes of defence, suggested by the military and 
circumstances of lawless times; and the last mentioned must 
now occur in all ancient family mansions which are not used 
(the case with castles and halls of a former day,) as bar^ 
racks. However, many minds, even amongst the well- 
educated, have naturally a strong bias in favour of the mar- 
vellous and romantic ; perhaps without such poetical asso¬ 
ciations of ideas an old bouse would lose its principal attrac¬ 
tions ; nevertheless, the freaks and fictions of imagination 
should never be suffered so to engross and influence the mind 
as to be constantly accepted for established facts; to make 
my meaning clearer, every body reads and hears of fairies ; 
a poetical idea of the existence of such beings, with all their 
angelic graces and supernatural powers, is innocent, agree¬ 
able, and far from unwise; but, that matter-of-fact belief in 
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the elfin people, which would lead an honest farmer’s wife 
to neglect the churn and the cheese-press, because she ex* 
pee ted the fairies to come and perform her duties at them for 
her,--such a belief, 1 repeat, would be the excess of stupidity 
and folly.” 

“ And who. Miss Marston,” asked Mrs. Fraser, as soon 
as her husband had ceased speaking, “ is Miss Barbara 
Pry V 9 

** One of my schoolfellows, ma’am, who thinks she knows 
you.” 

“ I fancied so; and if it be the young lady I mean, I 
think I know something of her too.” 

'* She told me she lived near you, often came to the castle, 
and knew all about it; from what she said, 1 had once a 
great mind to make sortie excuse, and not come at all j but 
when, after having led ma to believe that she was staying 
within ita walls for many days and nights together, she 
afterwards declared, that instead of sleeping here, she always 
went home in a pony-gig, I saw she could prevaricate and 
equivocate, which rather staggered my faith m the truth of 
other things she said respecting the castle.” 

“It is will, my dear young friend,” said Mrs. Fraser, 
“ that you did not suffer yourself to be influenced by such a 
girl as Barbara Pry; and, though I am far from advocating 
SUi^picion — a vile guest for a youthful bosom to harbour—I 
must still crave permission to remark, fhat unless in some 
cases you judge for yourself, instead of being guided by the 
representations of some of your companions, you will fre-‘ 
quently through life find cause to repent of your credulity; 
much, of course, must depend upon the character of your 
acquaintances; and in this instance sorry, indeed, am I to 
have to wai n you against Miss Pry ; for, young and inexpe- 
xienced my dear, you little dream what germs of worldliness 
and viciousness can exist ‘in' tire bosom of a school-com¬ 
panion.” 

“ I always thought her impertinently curious,” observed 
Marianne, “boastful, and —* 

" I know Barbara well,” continued Mrs. Fraser; she is 
the daughter of the late Counsellor Pry; came with her 
mother to reside near us, soon after her Other’s demise, and 
Macdonald and 1, pitying her lonely friendless situation, 
m 3 
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invited her sometimes^ to see our young folks ; but her cu« 
riosiiy, craftiness, malice, and habit of falsifying, soon 
banished her, as an unsafe associate from our circle; and, 
unable to return as a visitor herself to Fraser Castle, or 
a>hamed of the character she has left behind her,—sbe now, 
1 suppose, endeavours, by ridiculous reports, to deter others 
from coming to see us.” 

“ At least,” interposed Marianne, who was t‘oo kind- 
hearted and amiable to bear even an unprincipled and dis¬ 
agreeable giil wholly condemned without offering a word or 
two in her favour, “ at least, Barbara is not so wicked as to 
forget her obligations to the owners of Fraser Castle; she 
often speaks, madam, in glowing terms of the kindness of 
Mr. Macdonald Fraser and of yourself to her duirng her 
sundry visits,; 1 think she is grateful.” 

'* If so my dear, and if shame lest you should be made 
acquainted with the causes of her expulsion from our society, 
caused her to try and keep you away from the castle, there 
is hope that some day, by the grace and blessing of God, we 
may see her a reformed character: at present I can only re¬ 
peat my warning against confidence on your part in, and 
intimacy with, such a girl.*’ 

And here we pause, as we cannot follow Miss Marston 
through all the pleasures and amusements of the three weeks 
she spent at Fraser Castle ; but she had there received two 
or three important lessons, wkich we presume materially in¬ 
fluenced for the better her future life; because, certain it is, 
she is no longer the poor superstitious creature which her earlier 
years implied she was likely to remain, and certain also it is, 
she no longer suffers herself to listen to the suggestions of 
those whom she has reason of state for believing interested 
in motive, and artful and designing in word and deed. 


A SEARCH AFTER REST. 

AN EPIGRAM. 

Where should’st thou seek for rest but in thy bed t 
Bui now thy rest is gone, thy rest is fled ; 

*Tis vain to seek him there: my soul, be wise; 

Go ask thy sins, they'll tell thee where he lies. 
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I A N T H E; 

OB, THE DEATHBED OF BEAUTY. 

« O than soft natural death!—thou art joint twin 
To sweetest slumber 1—No rough bearded comet 
Stares on thy mild departure i the dull owl 
Beats not against thy casement; the hoarse wolf 
Scents not thy carrion*—Pity winds thy corse.” 

Webster's White Devil . 

— I saw her die, 

I marked the spiritual beaming of her eye ; 

It was not dimmed—it never looked decay, 

Nor did its lustre slowly wane away. 

But flashed in beauty on my tranced soul. 

Brighter and brighter as her’s near its goal. 

It was not sunken in its arch’d recess, 

But full looked out from ’neath the jetty tress 
Of long and silken hair, whose glossy wave 
As slow she turned, a sybil wildness gave 
To all her mien ;—that wandered o’er her brow 
Half shading, and half allowing it; and now. 

Reposed on its calm polish’d front, like clouds 
Such aa the Day orb’s radiance sometimes shrouds. 

There was a hectic glow upon her cheek 
That spoke not passion, for her soul was meek• 

*Twas but the effort, struggling life’s last toil 
To free the spirit from its gentle coil; 

Or—(yes! *twas so—for oh! that spirit flew 
Not in a pang—but like absorbed dew, 

Noiseless and balmy !)—*twas the lamp of life 
That gave one flush of triumph in the strife 
That then had end. 

01 ere her gentle spirit fled to Heaven, 

It lingered fondly like some peasant driven 
From his loved homeoft backward on the cell 
Of mortal mould, where it had loved to dwell. 

In parting grief it seemed to glance, and say, 

“ And sh4l) this frame of beauty know decay V 9 

Long onher lip, when all around was dead. 

It lingering dwelt in smiles that lustre shed. 
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Even on the marble stillness of that face 

Which once beamed o'er with light, and love, and grace;— 

Still on these lips, till earth in earth was laid. 

It life-like sat,—still fondly round them played! 

She seemed in death to sleep and calmly dream 
Of joys long strange, and the unclouded beam 
Of fortune’s Sun, which cheered her infant days: 

—Alas! that e’er to her were quenched its rays !— 

Yet not alas for had she never known 
Woe undeserved—she ne’er as saint had shone 
In the bright calendar of sinless minds— 

That living chain, which man to angels binds ! 

Her name—her image, as in death she lay 
Had ne’er possessed a talismanic sway. 

Embalmed in memory, to guard the will 
From aught unholy :—Passion must be still 
When she’s remembered.—Rear no marble tomb 
Near her green grave—her record be the bloom. 

That never fades, of virtues which her name 
And memory nourish—What is nobler Fame 1 


NOTES OF A NATURALIST. r 

Tiie Ferret.— This little animal was originally a native 
of Africa, from whence it was first imported into Europe by 
the Spaniards for the purpose of freeing Spain from the mul¬ 
titudes of labbits with which it was one time overrun ; and 
which was committing dreadful havoc on the vegetation of 
the country. 

In a domestic state the ferret is incapable of attachment; 
it is easily irritated, and will frequently seize the hand that 
feeds it. So voracious is it, and so eager its appetite for 
blood, that the female frequently devours her whole litter of 
seven or eight youngr, and instances have been known of its 
killing infants in their cradles. Natuie seems to have formed 
this animal to be the mortal enemy of the labbit. If a dead 
one be laid before a very young ferret which has never seen 
one before, it seizes on it in the most savage manner ; and it 
darts upon it with almost irresistible eagerness, penetrates its 
neck with its. teeth; winds its body round it, and retainis its. 
position as long as a drop of blood is to be procured. 
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NOTES or A NATURALIST* 


Seals in the Hebrides. —Some of the small islands 
which are situated at a great distance from the others, are 
remarkable for the prodigious number of seals by which they 
are frequented. The Rock of Gasker, twelve miles from 
Harris, in the Atlautic, is a celebrated place of resort for 
these animals. Great numbers are killed annually upon it; 
upwards of 120 having been destroyed in one day. In the 
end of autumn, or beginning of winter, a boat goes from the 
island of Tarnsay to this rock. The seals are then found on 
shore, in the middle of the island ; and the men, armed with 
slicks, arrange themselves in a narrow passage, after which 
they shout to frighten the seals. The latter, in their haste 
to escape, come tumbling and floundering in a confused 
mass, the largest individuals taking the lead. To these the 
men are obliged to allow a free passage. Then commences 
the application of the bludgeons, and by the lime the last 
seals have got through the perilous pass, the ground has been 
heaped with the dying and the dead, Individuals of im¬ 
mense size are said frequently to present themselves. Of the 
larger seals the skiu and blubber alone are embaiked, w hile 
those of a smaller size are carried off entire. The island of 
Hasker, off the west coast of North Hist, is alike famous as a 
resort cf these animals. The flesh is sometimes eaten by the 
natives, and the skins form an excellent covering for trunks. 
There may possibly be two or mote species, but those indivi¬ 
duals which have come under my own observation, 1 could 
only refer to the common species, notwithstanding the great 
differences in colour and size which they exhibited. 

Spring in America. —Now the laughing, jolly spring 
began sometimes so show her buxom face in the bright morn¬ 
ing; but ever and anon, meeting the angry frown of Winter, 
loath to resign his rough sway over the wide realm of na¬ 
ture, she would retire again into her southern bower. Yet, 
though her visits were but short, hur very look seemed to ex¬ 
ercise a magic influence. The buds began slowly to expand 
their close winter folds ; the dark and melancholy woods ta 
assume an almost imperceptible purple tint ; and here and 
there a little chirping blue-bird hopped about the orchards 
of Elsingburgh. Strips of fresh green appeared along the 
biooks, now released from their icy fetters; and nests of little 
variegated flowers, nameless, yet richly deserving a name* 
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sprang up in the sheltered recesses of the leafless woods. By 
and by, the shad, the harbinger at once of spring and plenty, 
came up the river before the mild southern breese; the ruddy 
blossoms of the peach-tree exhibited their gorgeous pagean¬ 
try ; the young lambs appeared frisking and gamboling about 
the sedate mother; young, innocent calves began their first 
blealings ; the cackling hen announced her daily feat in the 
barn-yard with clamorous astonishment; every day added to 
the appearance of that active vegetable and animal life, which 
nature presents in the progress of the genial spring; and 
finally, the flowers, the zephyrs, and the warblers, and the 
maiden’s rosy cheeks, announced to the eye, the ear, the 
senses, the fancy, and the heart, the return of the stay of 
the vernal year.—J. K. Paulding. 

Utility of Toads. —Toads will be found of great utility 
in gardens. Practical men have long been aware that they 
live chiefly on insects, particularly beetles ; some have even 
made it a point to place them on their hot-beds, for the pur¬ 
pose of destroying wood-lice, ear-wigs, &c. A Mr. Reeve, 
who has long employed toads as guardians of his melon and 
cucumber frames, fully coiroborates all that has been said 
respecting their usefulness in such situations, and is so atten¬ 
tive to them, that, when they have cleared his bed of insects, 
and he finds them uneasy in their confinement, he actually 
feeds them, in order to keep them there. He offers them the 
different insects which are considered noxious in gardens, all 
of which they devour; even slugs are eaten by them : and 
if so, this despised reptile must be a beneficial assistant to 
the gardener at times, and in a way he is at present but 
little acquainted with. 


ANECDOTE OF MADAME MURAT. 

Madame Murat one day said to Madame Campan, I am 
astonished that you are nut more awed in our presence; you 
speak to us with as much familiarity as when we w«re your 
pupils!” “The best thing you can do,” replied Madame 
Campan, “is to forget your tides when you are with mo; 
for 1 can never be afraid of queens whom I have held under 
the rod.” 
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ROSE MALCOLM. 

BY MRSj BALM AW NO. 

Through lonely valleys deiep and wild, 

With summer herbage thickly piled. 

Rose Malcolm walks alone; 

Attempting oft with silvery sound 
To luie again her wandering hound. 

Deep in the greenwood gone. 

In vain she calls: her thrilling words 
Are answered but by warbling birds, 

Or echoes from the rock ; 

Till, on & sudden, from her cheek 
The colour fades—for voices speak 
As though her tones they mock. 

Listening she stands, as pale and mute 
As when she fear’d Sir Evans’ suit 
Should with her sire prevail: 

And now her terror who may tell 1 
For that same knight, known but too well, 
Rides swift o’er down and dale. 

And by his side his henchman bold, 

Gaunt as a night-wolf bf the wold. 

And dreaded as his lord ; 

Whose fiery courser,, strong and proud. 

With arched neck, and neighing loud. 
Comes trampling o'er the sward. 

Nigh as they come, the maiden’s form, 

Like flower that folds before the storm. 

With terror sinks—when lo! 

From a dark thicket springs her hound, 

With crouch, and whine, and joyous bound, 
Disporting to and fro. 
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Meanwhile, the horseman hovering near, 
Hold parle awhile, with eyes that sear 
The modest maiden’s gaze— 

Who scarce their flashing looks has scann’d. 
Ere from her locks a silken band 
She to her hound displays. 

Then, with a wild and thrilling cry 
Of “ Home!" she flings the pledge on high, 
One moment views his speed— 

The next is to Sir Evan press'd ; 

And o’er a scorched mountain’s breast 
He spurs his flying steed. 

Onward they rush o’er mount and moor. 

O’er holt and heath, till noon is o’er. 

When, from a death-like trance, 

The maid awakes with piercing scream. 
Beholding, though as in a dream, 

A chief in swift advance. 

On! on! he comes! ’tis he—her sire, 

His teeth close-clench’d, his soul on fire. 

His sheathless blade in hand; 

Beneath whose first resistless blow. 

The savage henchman, falling low. 

Expires upon the sand. 

And whilst the recreant’s charger flies, 

With falcon swoop he wrests the prize 
From fell Sir Evan’s grasp ; 

Holding at bay the furious knight, 

Who, wild with rage, puts forth his might 
To win her from nis clasp. 

Fruitless his toil: ne’er shall he set 
That pearl upon his coronet; 

For now o’er hill and plain. 

The Malcom’s gathering proudly swells. 

And loud and high, at intervals 
Is heard the clansman’s strain. 

L. 36.1. n 2 
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Near as they come, the blaze of strife 
Less fiercely glows: Sir Evan’s life 
Sinks fast beneath the sword ; 
And his last grim and baleful glance 
Beholds the chieftain's clan advance 
To hail their victor lord! 


THE REMARKABLE HISTORY OF SOPHIA 
DOROTHEA, WIFE OF GEORGE I. 

In the state of childhood, when no affection could be 
formed, or any just notions be conceived, of the nature and 
obligation of the connubial relation, was Sophia Dorothea 
obliged to enter into the most serious of all engagements with 
her first cousin, who was double her own age. Within a 
year, however, the death of her spouse released her from this 
preposterous and unnatural tie; but it was only to consign 
her over to another, not less inconsistent and oppressive. A 
widow of ten years old, in one of the most enlightened parts 
of Europe, conveys an idea so ludicrous, as scarcely to de¬ 
serve credit, were not the fact upon record. But, what will 
perhaps appear equally extravagant, is the circumstance, that 
on the death of the husband of this infant, her father and 
uncle came to an agreement to unite her in the bonds of mar¬ 
riage to her other cousin. Prince George Lewis of Hanover, 
then sixteen years or age. It is true the ceremony did not 
take place at Zell till the 28th of November, 1682, when the 
bride had completed her sixteenth, and the bridegroom his 
twenty-second year; but it is no less certain, that the en¬ 
gagement was made by all the parties, soon after the death of 
the Prince Augustus Frederick of Wolfenbuttel. In the 
meantime. Prince George travelled, and made some cam¬ 
paigns ; while the bride completed her education, and pre¬ 
pared heiself, as well as coutd be expected for one of her 
years, for the important duties of a wife and a mother. On 
the 30th October, 1683, the princess gave her husband a son, 
who was named George; and four years afterwards she 
brought him a daughter, named Sophia Dorothea, who be¬ 
came the wife of Frederick William of Prussia, and mother 
of Frederick the Great, To account for the distance of time 
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between the births of these children, it must be observed, that 
Prince George Lewis, soon after his marriage, entered again 
upon the military career in Hungary, where he commanded 
the Brunswick troop3 in the imperial service, and soon after 
took Neuhausel, and raised tbe siege of Gran. In 1686, he 
was at the taking of Buda ; in 1689, he was at the capture 
of Mayence ; and the next year he commanded an army of 
eleven thousand men in the Spanish Netherlands, where, in 
1693, he bore a distinguished partin the sanguinary battleof 
Neerwinden. Soon after this, the prince teturned to Hano¬ 
ver ; but within a few months his temper was observed to be 
much altered, and he either looked upon his wife with an eye 
of jealousy, or his own affections were estranged from her, and 
transferred to some other object. 

A young German count, named Philip Christopher Ko- 
nigsmark, who held the commission of colonel in the Swedish 
service, happened to be then at Hanover, aod upon him the 
suspicions of the prince fell, but whether from secret informa¬ 
tion, or any particular observations of his own, has never been 
determined. His highness, however, is said to have entered 
the bedchamber of Sophia Dorothea so suddenly, that Ko- 
nigsraark, in his haste to escape, left his hat behind him- 
which confirmed all that had been surmised of an improper 
intercourse between bim and the princess, and a separation 
immediately took place. Another account of a darker hue, 
which obtained currency, was, that the Prince of Hanover 
actually found Konigsraark in tbe room, and in his fury rai^ 
him through the body. 

Though this last story appears to be incorrect in the 
principal points, certain it is that the princess was arrested, 
and sent off to the castle of Ahlen, where she lingered out 
a miserable life of two-and-thirty years in close confine¬ 
ment, without a trial, or being allowed to see any of her 
family. 

The fate of the colonel was never exactly known, any far¬ 
ther than that a report of his having died at Hanover, in the 
month of August, 1694, was transmitted to his friends, who 
were too much accustomed to such calamities in their family, 
to make any stir about the affair. That tbe count came to & 
violent end, seems to be put beyond all doubt by the manner 
ia which he disappeared; and it is remarkable, that some 
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years ago, when the castle of Zell underwent repair, the 
skeleton of a man was found beneath one of the floors, 
which revived the name and story of the unfortunate Ko- 
nigsmark. 

With regard to Sophia Dorothea, her connexions pre¬ 
vented any severer measures from being pursued against her 
than perpetual confinement; to justify which, a decree was 
published at Hanover, asserting that circumstances had been 
produced in evidence before the consistory, of such a nature 
as warranted the belief.that she had been unfaithful to her 
illustrious husband. The strongest of these circumstances, 
however, was that of the hat which the prince found in the 
room ; and the agitation which the discovery naturally pro¬ 
duced in her highness was at once interpreted into a demon¬ 
stration of conscious guilt. To those who have been accus¬ 
tomed to the consideration of criminal charges, and the mi¬ 
nute investigation of evidence, this case will appear more like 
an occurrence of an iron age, when feudal oppression and 
military despotism prevailed, than an event of the seventeenth 
century, in a country boasting of its jurisprudence. 

That no proof of adultery was ever brought forward, is 
certain ; and, for the want of it, the parties could not be le¬ 
gally divorced, which they certainly would have been, had 
evidence existed of the criminality of, the princess. Some 
there were, even in Hanover, who not only considered So¬ 
phia Dorothea as perfectly innocent of what she was accused 
but as being actually made a victim to the prostituted af¬ 
fections of her husband. This opinion may now be adopted, 
without any hazard of refutation, or of giving offence; for 
neither before the accession of the Elector of Hanover to the 
British throne, nor afterwards, when such a proceeding be¬ 
came especially necessary, as a matter affecting the succes¬ 
sion, was the conduct of the duchess brought, as it ought to 
have been, under judicial investigation. Had Sophia Doro¬ 
thea been really guilty of an adulterous intercourse with Ko- 
nigsraark, or any other person, the public interest required a 
trial; but nothing of the kind ever took place, and the par¬ 
ties remained in the relation of man and wife till the death of 
die queen in her prison, at the age of sixty, on the 2d of No¬ 
vember, 1726. 

It is very extraordinary, and little to the credit of the 
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times, that not the slightest notice was ever taken of the un¬ 
happy Sophia by the English parliament or people, after the 
arrival of her husband. If she was guilty, a legal divorce 
ought to have been called for, upon public grounds; and if 
she was not, the honour of the nation, and the cause of hu¬ 
manity, required her liberation, and an establishment in cir-^ 
cu instances suited to her high birth and royal station. In¬ 
stead of this, though the mother to the heir apparent, and ac¬ 
tually Queen*of England, she was suffered to linger out her 
days in a dungeon, while the mistress of her husband shone 
as a peeress of the first rank at the English court. 

One person alone veutured to incur the rojal displeasure, 
by advocating the cause of the afflicted and much injured So¬ 
phia Dorothea of Zell. This was the prince, her sou ; who 
was so fully convinced of his mother's innocence, (and he 
was not ignorant of all that had been alleged against hep,) 
that on many occasions he repioached hia father for his in¬ 
justice towards her, and openly declared his intention of 
bringing her to England, and acknowledging her as Queen 
Dowager, in the event of hia succeeding to the crown while 
she was liviog. 

This virtuous resolution he was only prevented from carry¬ 
ing into execution by the death of his unhappy mother, six 
months before that of her husband. The prince made several 
attempts to get access to his imprisoned parent; but all his 
efforts to accomplish this praiseworthy object proved un¬ 
availing, by the vigilance of the guards* 

He was so sensibly affected upon this point, that he had 
tbe picture of Sophia Dorothea painted in her royal robes, 
long before he came to the ciown; i and this portrait lie 
caused to be so placed as to attract tbe netted of all ■ his vi¬ 
siters, which gave seen offenoi to tho king, that he not only 
declined going, himself to see tbe prince and princess, but 
forbade bis courtiers from showing them: that - respect. It 
was also owing to this sentimeot of filial«egard, that,George 
II,. when in a passion, always took off his hat, and kicked 
it about the floor, without considering the place or the com¬ 
pany. Thus it-is that early impressions pace fixed in tbe 
* mind, create habits; and circumstances, by an association of 
ideas with events long since passed away, excite either dis¬ 
agreeable or pleasing emotions. In allusion to this re- 
n 3 
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markable history, and the effect it had on the mind of the 
king. Dr. Hoadly, the physician, wrote his comedy of “ The 
Suspicious Husband/' the plot of which turns upon an inci¬ 
dent similar to that which proved so disastrous to the Prin¬ 
cess of Hanover. With this play, George II., who had 
little taste for the drama, was much delighted. 


DANCING AND CHESS-PLAY. 

Dancing was certainly an ancient and favourite pastime 
with the women of this country; the maidens, even in a 
state of servitude, claimed, as it were, by established privi¬ 
lege, the licence to indulge themselves in this exercise on 
holidays and public festivals ; when it was usually performed 
in the presence of their masters and mistresses. 

In the middle ages, dice, chess, and afterwards tables, and 
cards, with other sedentary games of chance and skill, were 
reckoned among the female amusements; and the ladies also 
frequently joined with the men in such pastimes, as we find 
it expressly declared in the metrical romance of Ipomydon. 
The passage alluded to runs thus:— 

When they had dyned, as I you saye, 

Lordes and ladyes yede to playe; 

Some to tables and some to chesse. 

With other gamys more or lesse. 

In another poem, by Gower, a lover asks bis mistress, 
when she is tired of “ dancing and caroling/' if 6be was 
willing to “ play at chesse, or on the dyes to cast a chaunce." 
Forrest, speaking in praise of Catherine of Arragon, first 
wife of Henry VIII., says, that when she was young, 

With stoole and with needyl she was not to seeke. 

And other practise!ngs for ladyes meete; . 

To pastyme at tables, tick tack or gleeke, 

Caidis and dyce—dtc. 


ADVICE TO GAMESTERS. 

Accept this advice, you who sit down to play, 

The best throw of the dioe is to throw thm away. 
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I HAVE LOVED. 

I have loved ; and the love that I bore thee. 
Though destined to live without thine, 
Still lingers with fondness, love, o'er thee. 
Still whispers its prayers at thy shrine. 
’Tis a love that can never be spoken. 

Its murmur the bosom's lone sigh ; 

'Tis a cloud that can never be broken— 
'Tis a passion that never can die. 

And what, though forgot and forsaken. 

In the heart's deep, si chamber it dwell. 
No more from its stilloess to waken. 

Or burst from its desolate cell— 

Yet there shall it flourish unriven. 

Unseen by the woild's scornful eyes. 

And soar with the spirit to heaven 
To meet thee again in the skies. 


ENGLISH FASHIONS AND NOVELTIES. 

London Walking Dress. — Grot de Naples robej the 
colour is a novel and peculiar shade of blue. The corsage is 
tight and quite up to the throat. The sleeves fall much off 
the shoulder; they are guaged round the top, and orna* 
mented with a bow of ribbon to correspond; they diminish 
in size as they approach the wrist. Pou de soie bonnet, & 
peculiar shade of brown, the biim of moderate size, and of 
an oval form, nearly meets under the chin, and is trimmed 
in a very novel style with blond lace, and rose-gauze ribbon 
in the interior. Satin ribbon, and a single long flat ostrich 
feather decorates the crown, ludia muslin collar trimmed 
with lace. 

London Evening Dress. —An open robe of white crape 
over a white satin petticoat The corsage low, but not so 
much so as they have been worn ; is draped d la Sevign£ , and 
trimmed with a row oi blonde illusion , which stands up round 
it; the plain part of the corsage is made in the stomacher 
form before. Single bouffant sleeves of very moderate size, 
and terminated by blond lacs ruffles. A red rose is placed 
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Among the folds of the bouffant , and another on the rufite 
just over (he bend of the arm. The skirt is trimmed on each 
side of the front with a deep fold, on which a twisted rouleau 
of ribbon is placed. Knots, of ribbon which increase pro¬ 
gressively in breadth, are placed on this rouleau from the 
waist to the bottom. The hair very much parted on the 
forehead, is dressed in loose ringlets at the sides, and in a 
high bow behind. It is adorned with a half wreath of 
exotics of a new form, and terminating in a bouquet. Neck- 
laoe and brooch gold and coloured gems. 

Remarks on the Prevailing London Fashions. 

Velvet bonnets begin to disappear, but those of satin still 
remain in favour, particularly the drawn ones of lose and 
straw colour. The long reign of these two colours, both 
which were fashionable last summer, and have continued so 
during the winter, is really marvellous. Drawn bonnets are 
expected to be fashionable, at least during the early part of 
the spring, The materials of which they are composed are 
not yet positively known, but there appears no doubt that 
pou d? *oie glace will be one of the most fashionable. We 
have seen also some figured silks of great richness, and we 
have been informed that a decided attempt will be made to 
bring them into favour for bats and bonnets, but at present it 
is impossible to say how far that attempt will succeed. The 
point will be decided by next month, and we shall have cor* 
reel information to lay before our fair readers. All that we 
can say positively at pieseut is, that the brims both of hats 
and bon nets are expected to be much increased in size, and that 
the curtains at the back of the crowns, which have lately dimi* 
wished, will again become very unbecomingly deep and full. 
The ribbon will correspond with the head dress, but the 
flowers, which will be those of the early spring kind, may be 
of a different colour. 

There does not seem a doubt that pelisses of rich plain 
silks, as pou do sole, groi d'orient, &c. Ac., will he very 
fashionable in carriage dress. We have already seen some 
open in front, slightly rouuded at the bottom, and entirely 
bordered with swansdown. It is expected that this light and 
elegant fur will, during he course ol the mouth, entiiely su¬ 
persede those that are now fashionable. We have seen some 
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also closed before, and trimmed with ribbon to correspond, 
arranged in a very novel manner. A row of rosettes attach 
the dress down the front; an end issues from each side of 
every rosette, and turns in a spiral direction on the skirt, 
where it terminates in a small bow and ends. The bodies 
of these dresses offer nothing of novelty, but the sleeves are 
made entirely flat and tight on the shoulder; from thence they 
fall very full to a little below the elbow, diminishing in size 
from that to the wrist. The colours of the dresses above 
cited were emerald green, pale fawn, and a new shade of 
dust colour. A revolution, and a very great one, has al¬ 
ready taken place in sleeves, in evening dress, some short 
sleeves being made absolutely tight to the arm, and without 
any mancherons to add fulness to the top, but terminated by 
a deep bland, lace ruffle of the old fashioned shape. Others 
made tight on the shoulder, have a moderate degree of fulness 
added to them by three or four rows either of blond lace, or 
of the material of the dress set on full from a little below the 
shoulder. We still, however, see a few large bouffant and 
beret sleeves, but their number diminishes every day, and 
there is scarcely a doubt that early in the summer they will 
entirely disappear. It will still, however, remain for some 
time a question what form the long sleeves will take, whether 
they will pass at once from their present extravagant size to 
complete tightness: this we do not believe. Some few 616- 
gantes , who affect singularity may, indeed, have their 
dresses made in that manner, but generally speaking, we are 
inclined to think the diminution will be more gradual. All, 
however, that can be positively said is, that the long sleeves 
above cited are the only new ones that have yet appeared. 
India muslin is at present much in request, both for evening 
negligi and grand costume. In the first, pelisse robes 
trimmed with Mechlin lace, are the most in favour; the 
sleeves are very long and wide; they are open on the inside 
of the arm, but attached by four knots formed of muslin, with 
a good ornament in the centre of each. The corsage half 
high and draped, has the lace disposed somewhat in the pe¬ 
lerine form, and brought to a point in the centre of the 
bosom, where it fastens by a gold ornament corresponding 
with those on the sleeves, but of a larger size. 

The dress is of the robe form in grand costume, and orna¬ 
mented with bands of plain gold or gold net. The corsage 
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is cut low, with short tight sleeves, but they are rendered 
moderately full by beiDg nearly covered with rows of English 
point lace* The corsage is also trimmed with it d Venfant. 
The skirt is trimmed en tunique with gold bands arranged in 
chevrons , and the bottom of the skirt is bordered with three 
or four bands set on plain. 

No change has as yet taken place in head-dresses in even¬ 
ing costume, but we think that coiffures en cheveux increase 
in favour. The most novel ornament for them is the guir- 
lande a la Norma; it is a half wreath of golden grapes with 
green foliage* The new spring colours are expected to be 
grass and pea green, light blue, canary yellow, lilac, dust 
colour, and some light shades of rose. 


FOREIGN FASHIONS AND NOVELTIES. 

Paris Morning Dress. —Pelisse robe of gris lavande 
satin, the corsage plain and high, fastens in front, and is 
bordered down one side by a rouleau of rose satin. The 
sleeves are of the usual size at the top, but tight at the wrist, 
and trimmed with roleaus entwined round thr lower part. 
The skirt fastens imperceptibly down one side, and is orna¬ 
mented with rouleaus disposed in the style of embroidery. 
A rouleau also edges the extremity of it. Head-dress, a 
bonnet a la paysanne composed of tulle; it is made to sit 
close round the face, and fit tightly to the summit of the 
head, round which a moderate sized caul is set in. The front 
of the cap turns back in a full curtain, which falls deep on 
the neck; the front and also the curtain is embroidered* 
The trimming consists of knots and ends of pink ribbon, 
with a single rose and foliage placed on one side. 

Paris Evening Duess. —White satin petticoat, robe of 
rose-coloured mousseline de me, open before, and with the 
corsage very low, plain behind, and the fronts crossed in full 
drapery folds. Short tight sleeves covered by rows of bias, 
double bands disposed en bouillonnie ; the sleeve terminates 
with a ruffle of blonde illusion of oqe fall only ; it is orna¬ 
mented at .the bend of the arm with a knot of rose-gauze 
ribbon, and another with floating ends is placed on the 
shoulder. The skirt is rounded off at the bottom, and looped 
back down each side in drapery folds by knots of ribbon. 
Coiffure d la Vallier , the hair u combed up tightly behind. 
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and arranged at the back in a round knot, in the centre of 
which is'one composed of four coquet of ribbons with float¬ 
ing ends. The front hair is disposed on each side in a full 
cluster of ringlets, which hang low, and are drawn back 
by knots of nbbon; pearl combs complete the ornament 
of the coiffure • The other figure gives a back view of the 
. head-dress. 

Rbmauks on the Prevailing Paris Fashions* 

Our 6ligantcs are at present employed in preparing for 
Longchamps, which is this year expected to present a more 
than usually brilliant display of summer fashions. The 
bonnets ordered for that occasion are principally of rice 
straw, or of white pou de soie, and of two decidedly different 
forms. The most numerous, and those that are expected to 
be the most fashionable, have wide and open brims, consi¬ 
derably deeper than those worn in the winter; crowns some¬ 
what higher, and rather in the cone form, and with curtains 
of extravagant size at the back ; the majority of these bonnets 
are trimmed with flowers; lilacs, both white and lilacs, pre¬ 
dominate ; indeed it may be regarded both as a colour and a 
flower the most likely to be fashionable for the two ensuing 
months at least. The other kind of bonnet has the brim 
much smaller, and rather bent over the face, but not abso¬ 
lutely close. The shape is indeed between the French and 
the English cottage bonnet. Some are trimmed with ribbons 
which always correspond, rather profusely but simply ar¬ 
ranged, and a single short curled ostrich.feather placed on one 
side; but the greater number are decorated with a bouquet , 
in which the early spring flowers are mingled. Among the 
new silks that are expected to be most fashionable for robes, 
we may cite seme pekuu of a very soft and rich kind, and 
some painted greed* Naples , of new and very pretty patterns. 
The dresses in preparation are made with high corsages , tight 
* to tbe shape, but trimmed round the back and shoulders with 
a lappel of a new and very pretty form, which being full and 
rather deep upottgthe shoulder, takes off in some degree from 
the flatness of the sleeves, which is tight at the upper part, 
but from thenceto tbe wrist it is bouflanted in five or six places, 
bat with a very moderate degree of fulness* The skirts are 
quits m wide sad talongas they have been during the winter* 
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8carfi are ex peeled to be very generally adopted, particu¬ 
larly those of scarlet cashmere of Turkish patterns, and in 
rich colours. Balls and evening parties continue to be quite 
as brilliant as they were in the beginning of the season. 
Those of the ambassadors are particularly so, and Lord Gian- 
ville’s bears away the palm. We shall present our fair 
readers with some account of the roost distinguished cos¬ 
tumes at his excellency's last ball. 

A white crape robe, a low cartage trimmed en mantelte with 
the same material, festooned in white chenille . Tight sleeves 
covered with four rows of crape set on full, and also festooned 
with chenille . The front of the skirt was ornamented with 
two wreaths forming a tablier of large roses embroidered in 
white chenille; the hearts and the buds of the dowers were 
of small white beads: the effect of this trimming was at once 
simple and tasteful. The hair was disposed in a Grecian knot 
behind, and in corkscrew ringlets in front; they were very 
much parted on the forehead, and fell as low as the throat on 
each side. A bouquet of flowers, formed of pearls placed ra¬ 
ther far back, was the only ornament of the coiffure . This 
dress was much admired for its elegant simplicity. 

A costume, equally remarkable for its richness and ele¬ 
gance, was of white pou de sole figured in gold sprigs. The 
cottage in crossed drapery, and the sleeves, which were tight 
to the arm and short, were of lace of a very rich pattern, the 
arm was partially seen through this transparent sleeve, but it 
was partly shaded by half sleeves of the material of the dress, 
disposed in drapery on the shoulder by an agraffe of opal 
encircled by rubies. A gold armlet of the most delicate 
workmanship encircled the bottom of the lace sleeve. The 
hair was disposed in high interlaced bows on the summit of 
die head, and in light loose ringlets at the sides of the face; 

twas ornamented by a wreath formed of gold foliage, and 
terminated at each end by a sprig of wild berries composed of 
rubies* The wreath encircled the back of the head only, and 
the ringlets at each side were looped back by the ruby sprigs. 
This costume was at once rich, elegant, and original. It is 
expected that, in the course of the ensuing month, the splen¬ 
did costumes of winter will be entirely laid aside in evening 
dress, and that gauze and clear muslin, simply trimmed, 
will succeed them* The new colours will be lilac, vest pomme 
jsasu, pearl grey, dust colour, and various shades of rsoe. 
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THE INTERVIEW BETWEEN CLEAVELAND 
AND MINNA. 

BY LOUISA P. HICKMAN. 

“ Yes, for ever !” said Noma of the Fitfol-head, stepping for¬ 
ward from behind one of the massive Saxon pillars, which support 
the roof of the Cathedral. “ Here meet the crimson foot and the 
crimson hand—Here you meet, and meet for the last time/' 

The Pirate. 


The lofty Cathedral is solemnly still. 

While the shadows of evening its arches fill; 
They are deepening along the ancient aisles** 
And gloomily shrouding the massive piles 
Of ruinous sculpture. One window remains 
By the spoiler untouched, and its colored panes 
The last faint gleams of daylight send, 
lire shadows within to deepen and blend. 

Here walked the pirate chief, and he:e, 

’Mid fitting scenes for & heart so drear, 

L. 36. 1. o 
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The past and future before him rise. 

And visions as dark as the midnight skies 
Surround him. Disgrace and death seem near 
And his brow is troubled—but not with fear. 

"I shall soon be numbered with these/* he said ; 
“ Beneath these stones with the quiet dead, 

But a scaffold will witness my latest sigh. 

With coward and traitor must Cleaveland die. 

My bones on some lonely beach will perish, 

And the name of the Rover none will cherish; 
And Minna I JVlinna !—how wilt thou hear 
The fate of the lover thou once held dear 1 
Oh ! with the thought of thy much loved name. 
What visions are crossing my tortured brain ! 

Oh ! would to heaven we ne’er had met. 

Since we may not meet again ! 

But the die is cast, the seal is set. 

And the prayer and wish are vain. * 

He lifts his brows from his clasped hands. 

And the form of Minna before him stands. 

Pale is her cheek, hut the high soul shone 
In her firm, unclouded eye; 

There is not in her voice one tremulous tone, 

Or one wavering woman's sigh. 

“Cleaveland," she said, “ your freedom to gain, 

I have hazarded all—friends, safety, fame ; 

But the love we once cherished, must now be o'er. 
Your mates I have seen—need I tell you more ? 

I have learned that the pirate chieftain’s name 
Is a blot on his country’s scroll of fame ! 

Flee from this place ere the dawning light, 

Your safety—my father's—all hang on vour flight 
The guards are engaged with the revel and wine, 
Fold my mantle around thee and safety is thine." 

The prisoner wildly clasped her hand. 

Cold as the wintry frost, 

“ Your father with my murderous band !— 

No time must then be lost. 
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INTERVIEW BETWEEN CLEAVELAND AND MINNA* 

Miami, farewell! since part we must. 

But not for ever part, I trust,” 

He added one low and whispering word. 

When a hollow voice from the tomb is heard ; 

4 * Each tie that binds you now must sever. 

This night you part and part for ever!»’ 

Spoke a mortal voice those sounds of dread t 
*Tis Norna—she ef the “ Fitful-head.’* 

And now before them the Pythoness stands. 

And tosses wildly her withered hands; 

Her words have more than mortal meaning. 

Her looks have more than mortal seeming. * 

“ Here meet the crimson foot and hand. 

In the martyr’s aisle, and in Orkney land. 
Maiden, away from this lonely place I 
Thou hast looked thy last on thy lover’s faces 
Thou canst not save him—-I have the power 
To his bark to guide him—this very hour; 

But bis banner of black must leave our shore. 
Ere the morrow sees it dipped in gore.’* * 


THE COTTAGE DOOR. 

Stay, passenger,—-and though within. 
Nor gold nor glittering gems are seen 
To strike the dazzled eye; 

Vet enter, and thy ravish’d mind 
Beneath this humble roof shall find 
-What gold can never buy. 

Within this happy cottage door 
Content and peace dwell evermore) 
Parents of bliss sincere; 

Peace spreads around her balmy wings. 
And, banished from the courts of kings. 
Has fixed her mansion here. 


o 2 
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FOUR OLD MAIDS. 

BY 1I1E AUTHOR OF “ ATHERTON,” “TRUCKLEBOROVGH- 
ilALL,” &C. 

I love an old maid ;—I do not speak of an individual, 
but of the species,— 1 use the singular number, as speaking 
of a singularity in humanity. An old maid is not merely 
an antiquarian, she is an antiquity; not merely a record 
of the past, but the very past itself, she has escaped a great 
change, and sympathizes not in the ordinary mutatious of 
mortality. She inhabits a little eternity of her own. She 
is Miss from the beginning of the chapter to the end. I do 
not like to hear her called Mistress, as is sometimes the 
practice, for that looks and sounds like the resignation of 
despair, a voluntary extinction of hope. 1 do not know 
whether marriages are made in Heaven, some people say 
that they are, but 1 am almost sure that old maids are. 
There is a something about them which is not of the earth 
earthy. They are Spectators of the world, not Adventurers 
nor Ramblers; perhaps Guardians, we say nothing of Tat- 
lets. They are evidently predestinated to be what they are. 
They owe not the singularity of their condition to any lack 
of beauty, wisdom, wit, or good temper; there is no account¬ 
ing for it but on the principle of fatality. 1 have known 
many old maids, and of them all not one that has not pos¬ 
sessed as many good and amiable qualities as ninety and 
nine out of a hundred of my married acquaintance. Why 
then are they single? Heaven only knows. It is their 
fate! 

On the left hand of the road between London and Liver¬ 
pool, there i^a village, which, for particular reasons, 1 shall 
call Littleton ; and 1 will not so far gratify the curiosity of 
idle inquiiers as to say whether it is nearest to London or to 
Liverpool, but it is a very pretty village, and let the reader 
keep a sharp look out for it next time he travels that road. 
It is situated in a vallc)’, through which runs a tiny rivulet 
as bright as silver, but hardly wide enough for a trout to 
turn round in. Over the little stream there is a bridge, 
which seems to have been built merely out of compliment to 
the liquid thread, to save it the mortification of being hopped 
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over b j every urchin and clodpole in the parish* The 
church is covered with ivy even half way up the steeple, 
but the sexton has removed the green intrusion from the face 
of the clock, which, with its white surface and black figures, 
looks, at a little distance, like an owl in an ivy bush. A 
little to the left of the church is the parsonage house, almost 
smothered with honeysuckles; in front of the house is a 
grass plot, and up to the door there is what is called a car¬ 
riage drive; but I never saw a carriage drive up there, for it 
is so steep that it would require six horses to pull the carriage 
up, and there is not room enough for more than one. 
Somewhat further up the hill which bounds the little valley 
where the village stands, there is a cottage; the inhabitants 
of Littleton call it the White Cottage. It is merely a small 
whitewashed house, but as it is occupied by genteelish sort 
of people, who cannot afford a large house, it is generally 
called a cottage. All these beautiful and picturesque ob¬ 
jects, and a great many more which I have not described, 
have lost with me their interest. It would make me me¬ 
lancholy to go into that church. The interest which I had 
in the parsonage bouse was transferred to the White Cottage, 
and the interest which I had in the White Cottage is now 
removed to the churchyard, and that interest is in four 
graves that lie parallel to each other, with head-stones of 
nearly one date. In these four graves lie the remains of 
four old maids. Poor things! Their remains! Alack, 
alack, there was not much that remained of them. There 
was but little left of them to bury. The bearers had but 
light work. I wondered why they should have four sepa¬ 
rate graves, and four distinct tomb-stones. The sexton told 
me that it was their particular desire, in order to make the 
churchyard look respectable; and they left behind them just 
sufficient money to pay the undertaker's bills and to erect 
four grave-stones. 1 saw these ladies twice, and that at an 
interval of thirty years. I made one more attempt to see 
them, and 1 was more grieved than I could have anticipated 
when the neighbours shewed me their newly-closed graves. 
But no one long pities the dead, and I was, after a while, 
glad that they had not been long separated. I saw these 
ladies twice;—and the first time that I saw them, the 
only doubt was, which of the four would be first married, 
o 3 
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four old maids. 


I should have fallen in love with one of them myself, I do 
not know which, but 1 understood that they were all four, 
more or less, engaged. They were all pretty, they were all 
sensible, they were all good-humoured, and they knew the 
world, for they had all read Kpllin’s “ Ancient History.” 
They not only had admirers, but two of them even theo had 
serious suitt rs. The whole village of Littleton, and many 
other villages in the neighbourhood, rang with the praises 
cf the acjomplished and agreeable daughters of the rector ; 
nor were the young ladies dependent for their hopes of hus¬ 
bands merely on their good qualities ; they had the reputa¬ 
tion of wealth, which reputation 1 am constrained to 3ay 
was rather a bubble. The rectory of Littleton was said to 
be worth a. thousand a-year, but it never produced more 
than six hundred, and the worthy rector was said to be 
worth ten or twelve thousand pounds. Bless him! he 
might be worth that and a great deal more, but he never 
possessed so much; the utmost of his private fortune was 
fifteen hundred pounds in the three per cents. It is enough 
to desjgpate them by their Christian names. Their good old 
father used to boast that his daughters had really Cluistiau 
names. The eldest was Mary, the second Martha, the third 
Anna, and the youngest Elizabeth. The eldest was, when 
I first knew them, actually engaged to a young gentleman 
who had just taken a wrangler's degree at Cambridge, and 
had gained a prize for a Greek epigram. Such an effort of 
genius, seemed next to miraculous at Littleton, for the people 
of that village never gain prizes for Greek epigrams. The 
farmers, who had heard of his success, used to stare at him 
for a prodigy, anil almost wondered, that he should walk 
on two legs, and eat mutton, and say How do you do 1” 
like the rest of the world. And every body said he was 
such a nice man. He never skipped irreverently over the 
riyer as some young men of 'his age would do, but always 
went over the bridge. It was edifying to see how grace¬ 
fully he handed the young ladies over the said bridge, Mary 
ajways the last, though she was the eldest. The young 
squire of the parish was generally considered as the suitor of 
the second. The third had many admirers: she was what is 
called a showy young woman, having a little of the theatrical 
in her style. She was eloquent, lively and attitudinizing.. 
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She had a most beautiful voice, and her good papa used to 
say,My dear Anna, the sqund of your voice is very de¬ 
lightful, and it does me good to bear you sing to your own 
harpsichord, but 1 wish 1 coold hear you sing at church/’ 
Poor man ! he did not consider that there was no possibility 
of hearing any other voice while that of the parish clerk was 
dinning in his ears. Elizabeth, the youngest, was decidedly 
the prettiest of the four; sentimentality was her forte, or 
more properly speaking, her foible. She sighed much her¬ 
self, and was the cause of sighing to others. I little thought 
when 1 first saw them tbat I beheld a nest of predestinated 
old maids; but it was so; and the next time that I saw 
them they were all living together, spinsters. How 1 was 
occupied the next thirty years would be tedious to relate, 
therefore 1 pass over that period atd oome again to Littleton. 

Time is like a mischievous urchin that plays sad tricks in 
our absence, and so disarranges things and persons too, tbat 
when we come back again we hardly know where to find 
them. When l made my second visit to Littleton, tbe good 
old rector had been seveial years in his grave; and when I 
asked after his daughters, 1 was told that they wete living, 
and were together, and that they occupied the White Cottage. 
I was rather pleased to hear that they were single, though I 
was surprised at the information. 1 knew that I should be 
well received, that 1 should not find all their old affections 
alienated by new ties. 1 knew that l should not have to 
encounter the haughty and interrogatory eyes of husbands, 
tbat I should not be under the necessity of accommodating 
myself to new manners. I had, indeed, some difficulty in 
making myself known, and still more difficulty in dis¬ 
tinguishing the ladies the one from the other, and connect¬ 
ing their present with their past appearance ; for Anna’s atti¬ 
tudinizing days were over, and Elizabeth had ceased to sigh. 
But when the recognition had taken place, we were all ex¬ 
ceedingly glad to see each other, and we all talked together 
about every body and everything at once. 

My call at the W bite Cottage was at the latter end of 
August. The weather was fine, but there had recently been 
much rain, and (here were some few heavy clouds, and some 
little growling of the wind,, like the aspect and tone of an 
angry schoolmaster who bad just given a boy a sound 
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thrashing, and looks as if he were half inclined to give him 
some more. The cottage was very small, very neat, very 
light. There was but one parlour, and that was a very 
pretty one. A small carpet covered the middle of the room; 
a worked fire-screen stood in one corner *, a piece of needle¬ 
work representing Abraham going to sacrifice Isaac, hung 
opposite to the door; shells, sea-weed, and old china stood 
on the mantlepiece; an old harpsichord, in a black ma¬ 
hogany case, stretched its leviathan length along one side of 
the room ; six exceedingly heavy and clumsily carved ma¬ 
hogany chairs, with high backs, short legs, and broad square 
flat seats, any one of which might have accommodated all the 
four sisters at once, according to their mode of sitting, stood 
round the room; these chairs, I recollected, had been in the 
dining-room at the rectory, but then there was a great lub¬ 
berly cub of a footman to lug them about. The fiie-place 
was particularly neat. It had an old brass fender polished 
up to the semblance of gold, delineating, in its pattern, 
divers birds and beasts, the like of which never entered 
Noah’s ark, but they had a right to go in by sevens, for they 
were as clean as a penny. The pokerlooked like a toothpick, 
the shovel like an old-fashioned salt spoon, and the tongs 
like a pair of tweezers. The little black stove shone with an 
icy coldness, as if the maid had been scrubbing it all the 
morning to keep herself warm ; and the cut paper was 
arranged over the vacant bars with a cruel exactitude that 
gave no hopes of fire. The ladies themselves looked as cold 
as the fire-place; and I could hardly help thinking that a 
stove without a fire, at the cold end of August, looked some¬ 
thing like an old maid. The ladies, however, were very 
chatty, they all spoke together—or nearly so, for when one 
began the others went on, one after another, in the way and 
after the manner of a catch, or more accurately speaking, 
perhaps somewhat in the similitude of a fugue. They talked 
very loud, and sat very upright, which last circumstance I 
should have thought very conducive tO'health, but they were 
not healthy ; the fact is, they lived too sparingly, for their 
father had left much less than had been expected, and they 
were obliged to keep up appearances, as they still visited the 
first families in the neighbourhood. By living together, they 
had very much assimilated in manners, they all had the same 
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sharp shrill voice, and the same short snappy, not snappish, 
manner of speaking. 

When I called on them I had not dined, but I suppose 
they had, for they asked me to stay and drink tea with them; 
though I should have preferred dinner to tea* yet for the 
sake of such old acquaintance, I was content to let that pass. 
They pressed me very much to take a glass of wine, and I 
yielded, but afterwards I repented it. Single elderly ladies 
are very much imposed on in the article of wine !—111 luck 
to those who cheat them ! Then we had tea. I knew the 
old cups and saucers again, and the little silver tea-pot, and 
the little siver cream-jug, and the sugar-tongs, made like a 
pair of scissars; I was glad to see the tea-urn, for it helped 
to warm the room. The tea made us quite communicative ; 
not that it was strong enough to intoxicate, quite the con¬ 
trary, it was rather weak. X should also have been glad of 
some more bread and butter, but they handed me the last 
piece, and I could not think of taking it, so it went into the 
kitchen for the maid, and I did not grudge it her, for she 
seemed by the way to be not much better fed than her mis¬ 
tresses. She was a neat respectable young woman. 

After tea we talked again about old times, and I gave se¬ 
veral broad hints and intimations that I should like to hear 
their respective histories j in other words, I wished to know 
how it was that they had all remained single ; for the history 
of an old maid is the narrative of her escapes from matri¬ 
mony. My intimation was well received, and my im¬ 
plied request was complied with. Mary, as the eldest, com¬ 
menced. 

- “ I believe you remember my friend Mr, M— V* 

*‘•1 do so, and is he living?” 

“ He is, and still single. 

I smiled, and said ** Indeed !” but the lady smiled not. 

“ Yes,” continued the narrator, “ he is still living and still 
single* I have occasionally seen him, but very seldom of 
late years. You remember, I dare say, what a cheerful 
companion he was, and how vety polite. He was quite of 
the old school, but that was only as regarded liis external 
manners. In his opinions he partook too much of the new 
school. He was one of the liberal party at Cambridge; 
and though he was generally a very serious and good man. 
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he perplexed his head with some strange notions, and when 
the time came that he should take orders, he declined doing 
so, on account of some objection which he had to some of 
the Thirty-nine Articles. Some people have gone so far as 
to say that he was no better than a Socinian, though I do 
not believe he was ever so bad as that. Still, however, it 
would never do for the daughter of a clergyman to marry a 
man who had any doubts concerning any of the Thirty-nine 
Article* We did all in our power to convince him he was 
wrong, and he did all in his power to convince us that he was 
right ; but it was all to no purpose. Indeed he seemed to 
consider himself a kind of martyr, only because we talked to 
him. He argued most ingeniously to shew that eiact con¬ 
formity of opinion was not essential to happiness. But I 
could not think it correct to marry a man who had any doubts 
concerning the Articles; for, as my father very justly ob¬ 
served, when a man once begins to doubt, it is impossible to 
say where it will end. And so the matter went on from year 
to year, and so it remains still, and so it is likely to remain 
to the end of the chapter. I will never give up the Thirty-* 
nine Articles.’ 1 

All the sisters said that she was perfectly right; and then 
Martha told her story, saying, “ It was just about the time 

that you were visiting Littleton, that Mr. B-, who 

had long paid me very particular attention, made me an 

offer. Mr. B- was not a man of first-rate talents, 

though he did not want for understanding ; he was also 
tolerably good-humoured, though occasionally subject to fits of 
violence. . His father, however, most strenuously objected to 
the match, and from being on friendly terms with us he sud¬ 
denly dropped our acquaintance, and almost persecuted us. 
My father was a man of high spirit, and could not patiently 
brook the insults he received, and I have every reason to be¬ 
lieve that thereby his days were shortened. In proportion, 
however, as the elder Mr. B—— opposed our union, the 
affection of the younger seemed to increase, and he abso¬ 
lutely proposed a marriage in Scotland, but my father would 
never allow a daughter of his to be married otherwise than 
by the rites of the Church of England. At length old Mr. 

®—;-died, and then it was thought that we should be 

married; but it was necessary to wait a decent time after 
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the old gentleman’s death, in which interval the young 
squire, whose attentions had diminished of late, went up to 
London, where he married a widow with a large fortune. 
They are now living separately.” 

“You were faithful to your first loves,” I observed. 

•'But I,” said Anna, “ have a different story to tell. I 
had four offers before 1 was nineteen years of age; and I 
thought that I was exercising great judgment and discrimi¬ 
nation in endeavouring to ascertain which was most worthy 
of my choice; so 1 walked, and talked, and sang, and 
played, and criticised with all in their turn; and before l 
could make up my mind which to choose, I lost them all, 
and gained the character of a flirt. It seems very unfor¬ 
tunate that we are placed under the necessity of making that 
decision which must influence our whole destiny for life, at 
that very period when we least know what life is.” 

“ It is inexpedient,” said I, '* to entertain several lovers at 
once.” 

“ I found it inexpedient,” said Elizabeth, “ to entertain 
several lovers in succession. My firet lover won my heart by 
flute-playing. He was a lieutenant in the navy, visiting in 
the neighbourhood. My father disapproved the connexion, but 
I said that I could not live without him, and so a consent 
was extorted ; but, alas! my flute-player’s ship was ordered 
to the West Indies, and I heard of him no more. My next 
lover, who succeeded to the first rather too soon lh the 
opinion of some people, was a medical man, and for a mar¬ 
riage with him a reluctant consent was obtained from my 
father; but before matters could be arranged, it was found 
that his busines did not answer, and he departed. Another 
succeeded to the business, and also to my affections, and a 
third reluctant consent was extorted; but when the young 
gentleman found that the report of my father’s wealth had 
been exaggerated, he departed also; and in time I grew 
accustomed to these disappointments, and bore them better 
than I expected. I might perhaps have had a husband, if I 
could have lived without a lover.” 

So ended their sad stories ; and after tea we walked into 
the garden—it was a small garden, with four sides and a 
circular centre, so small, that as we walked round we were 
like the names in a round robin, it was difficult to say which 
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was first. I shook hands with them at parting, gently, for 
fear of hurting them, for their fingers were long, cold and 
fleshless. The next time I travelled that way they were all 
in their graves, and not much colder than when 1 saw them 
at the cottage. 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

BY J D. NEWMAN. 

Merrily smiles my lady love, 

Brightly beams her eye ; 

And oh, as pure as heaven above. 

Is her deep heaved sigh ; 

The cynic may sneer, the censor frown, 

The aged rebuke awhile, 

The only Eden 1 yet have known. 

Is woman’s smile. 

Merrily smiles my lady fair. 

Brightly beams her eye; 

And oh, the lip that is pouting there, 

To pass untasted by, 

Would be to merit the frown and sneer. 

And hoary rebuke, I wis, 

For who can tell ol a charm so dear. 

As woman’s kiss. 

Merrily smiles my lady love, 

Brightly beams her eye. 

And oh, her chains are so truly wove— 

Sever ; it were to die» 

Wine, wealth, and wisdom, ah me, with them 
How easy it is to part. 

But who would render that richest gem, 

A woman’s heart 1 
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As the convulsions of nature are produced in mountain¬ 
ous regions, and the fury of the tempest sweeps over the 
heights, so are eminent stations in society exposed to perils 
and wrecks, which, to a reflecting mind, ought to render 
them objects of anxiety and apprehension rather than of 
desire and pursuit. It is well observed, that Fortune 
never appears in a more extravagant humour than when 
she reduces monarchs to mendicants. Half a century ago, 
or thereabouts, it was not imagiued that our own times 
would have to record many such instances. After having 
contemplated kings raised into divinities , we see them now 
depressed as beggars . Our own times, in two opposite 
senses, may be emphatically distinguished as the age of 
kings. 

In Voltaire's Candide, or the Optimist, there is an ad¬ 
mirable satirical stroke. Eight travellers meet in an ob¬ 
scure inn, and some of them with not sufficient mouey to 
pay for a scurvy dinner. In the course of conversation, 
they are discovered to be eight monarchs in Europe, who 
bad been deprived of their crowns ! What added to this 
exquisite satire was, that there were eight living monarchs 
at that moment wanderers upon the earth ! 

Adelaide, the widow of Lothario, King of Italy, one of 
the most beautiful women of her age, was besieged in 
Pavia by Beranger, who resolved to constrain her to marry 
hU son, after Pavia was taken ; she escaped from her prison 
with her almoner. The Archbishop of Reggio had offered 
her an asylum; to reach which, she and her almoner tra¬ 
velled on foot through the country by night, concealing 
herself in the day-time among the corn, while the almoner 
begged for alms and food through the villages. 

The emperor, Henry the Fourth, after having been de¬ 
posed and imprisoned by his son, Henry the Fifth, escaped 
from prison. Poor, vagrant, and without aid, he entreated 
the Bishop of Spires to grant him a lay prebend in his 
church. " I have studied," said he, “ and learned to sing, 
and may, therefore, be of some service to you." The re¬ 
quest was deoied, and he died miserably and obscurely, at 
Iiege ; after having drawn the attention of Europe to his 
victories and his grandeur! 

L. 36.1. f 
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Marv de Medicis, tbe widow of Henry the Great, mother 
of Louis the Thirteenth, mother-in-law of three sovereigns, 
and Regent of France, frequently wanted the necessaries 
of life, and died at Cologne in the utmost misery. The 
intrigues of Richlieu compelled her to exile herself, and 
live an unhappy fugitive. Her petition exists, with this 
supplicatory opening:—** Supplie Marie Reine de France 
et de Navarre, disant, que depuis 1e 23 Fevrier elle aurait 
M arret 6e prisonniere au chateau de Compiegne, sans etre 
ni accus6e ni soup 9 onn£e,” &c. 

Lilly, the astrologer, in his “ Life and Death of King 
Charles the First/' presents us with a melancholy picture 
of this unfortunate monarch. He has also described the 
person of the old queen-mother of France :— 

** In the month of August, 1641, I beheld the old queen- 
mother of France, departing from London, in the company 
of Thomas Earl of Arundel. A sad spectacle of mortality 
it was, and produced tears from mine eyes, and many other 
beholders, to see an aged, lean, decrepid, poor queen, 
ready- for her grave, necessitated to depart hence, having 
no place of residence in this world left her but where the 
courtesy of her hard fortune assigned it. She had been 
the only stately and magnificent woman of Europe ; wife 
to the greatest king that ever lived in France; mother unto 
one king, and unto two queens.** 

In the year 1595, died at Paris, Antonio, King of Por¬ 
tugal : bis body is interred at the Cordeliers, and his heart 
deposited at the Ave Maria. Nothing on earth could 
compel this prince to renounce his crown. He passed over 
to England, and Elizabeth assisted him with troops; but, 
at length, he died in France, in great poverty. This de¬ 
throned monarch was happy in one thing, which is indeed 
rare; in all his miseries he had a servant, who proved a 
tender and faithful friend, and who only desired to par¬ 
ticipate in his misfortunes, and to soften his miseries; and, 
for the recompense of his services, all he wished was, to 
be buried at the feet of his dear master. This hero in loy¬ 
alty, to whom the ancient Romans would have raised an 
altar, was Don Diego Bothei, one of the greatest lords of 
the court of Portugal, and who drew his origin from the 
kings of Bohemia. 
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Home furnishes us with an anecdote of singular royal 
distress. He informs us that the Queen of England, with 
her son Charles, had “ a moderate pension assigned her; 
but it was so ill paid, and her credit ran so low, that one 
morning, when the Cardinal de Rets waited on her, she 
informed him, that her daughter, the Princess Henrietta, 
was obliged to lie a-bed for the want of a fire to warm her. 
To such a condition was reduced, in the midst of Paris, a 
Queen of England, and a daughter of Henry IV. of 
France V* We find another proof of her excessive poverty. 
Salmasius, after publishing his celebrated political book, in 
favour of Charles II. the Defenno Regia , was much blamed 
by a friend, for not having sent a copy to the widowed 
queen of Charles, who, he writes, though poor, would yet 
have paid the bearer. 

The daughter of James the First, who married the 
Elector Palatine, in her attempts to get her husband 
crowned, was reduced to the utmost distress, and wandered 
frequently in disguise as a mere vagrant. 

A strange anecdote is related of Charles the Seventh of 
France: our Henry the Fifth had shrunk his kingdom into 
the town of Bourges. It is said, that having told a shoe¬ 
maker, after he had just tried on a pair of boots, that he 
had no money to pay for them, Crispin had such callous 
feeling, that he refused his majesty the boots 1 “ It is for 

this reason,” says Comines, “I praise those princes who 
are on good terms with the lowest of their people; for 
they know not at what hour they may want them.” Many 
monarchs, at this day, have probably experienced, more 
than once, the truth of the reflection of Comines. 

It may be added here, that, in all conquered countries, 
some descendants of royalty have been found among the 
dregs of the populace. An Irish prince has been dis¬ 
covered in the person of a miserable peasant; and in 
Mexico, its faithful historian, Clavigero, notices, that he 
has known a locksmith, who was a descendant of its ancient 
kings; and a tailor, the representative of one of its noblest 
families. 

Among other remarkable instances of royal infelicity, the 
following is deserving of record :—Lady Francis Brandon 
was the daughter of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, by 
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his consort, Mary, daughter of King Henry the Seventh, 
and widow of the great and good Louis XIII., King of 
France. Lady Frances married Henry Grey, Marquis of 
Dorset, created afterwards Duke of Suffolk, and by this 
nobleman she was the mother of Lady Jane, Lady Cathe¬ 
rine, and Lady Mary Grey. After the violent death of 
the duke, the duchess dowager, unmindful of her royal de¬ 
scent, married a private gentleman, Mr. Adrian Stokes; 
after which, history informs us, she was so piteously re¬ 
duced, that she was obliged to lie in the porch of a church 
all night, for want of the means to procure herself a better 
lodging. The duke, her first husband, with her daughter 
Lady Jane, and her husband Lord Guildford Dudley, w*ere 
executed on the same day. Her second daughter, Lady 
Catherine, was first married to Henry Lord Herbert, (son 
of William, Earl of Pembroke, from whom she was di¬ 
vorced. She then married Edward Seymour, Earl of Hert¬ 
ford ; but this last marriage being without the license of 
the arbitrary Elizabeth, they were both imprisoned in the 
Tower, in separate apartmeuts. 

TO ROSA. 

BY D. S. LAWLOR, ESQ. 

Tell me, Rosa, why in sadness, 

Sleeps that gentle Harp of thine 1 

Where is gone that voice of gladness. 

Which I fancied so divine 1 

Where is gone that eye of lightning. 

Which thou oft hast beamed on me, 

When thy smile of beauty brightning, 

Bade me whisper love to thee ? 

Thinkest thou, that I’ve forsaken 
All that made this being bright? 

That our dreams shall never waken 
To their world of treasured light ? 

Oh ! never, love ! though oft a rover 
Would I kneel at other shrine,— 

Never could this heart discover 
Lips and eyes to love, like thine ! 
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** Avaunt and quit my sight! Let the earth hide thee ! 

Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold; 

Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 

Which thou dost glare with l” 

Macbeth to the Ghost. 

Malcolm II. King of Scotland, had two daughters* The 
eldest was married to Crynin, the father of Duncan, Thane of 
the Isles, and western parts of Scotland; and on the death 
of Malcolm, without male issue, Duncan succeeded to the ^ 
throne. Malcolm’s second daughter was married to Sinel, 
Thane of Glamis, the father of Macbeth. Duncan, who 
married the daughter of Siward, Earl of Northumberland, 
was murdered by bis cousin-german, Macbeth, in the castle 
of Inverness, according to Buchanan, in the year 1040; ac¬ 
cording to Hector Boethius, in 1045. Boethius, whose 
History of Scotland was first printed in seventeen books, at 
Paris, in 1526, thus describes the event which forms the 
basis of the tragedy before us: ‘ Makbeth, be persuasion oT 
his wyfe, gaderit his friendis to ane counsall at invernes, 
quhare Kyng Duncane happenit to be for ye tyme. And be¬ 
cause he fand sufficient opportunity, be support of Banquho 
and otheris his friendis, he slew Kyng Duncane, the vii zeir 
of his regne.’ After the murder of Duncan, Macbeth, 

* com* with ane gret power to Scone, and luk the crowne.’ 
Chronic!it of Scotland , translated by John Bellenden, folio, 
1541. Macbeth was himself slain by Macduff in the year 
1061, according to Boethius; according to Buchanan, in 
1057 ; at which time King Edward the Confessor possessed 
the throne of England. Holinshed copied the history of 
Boethius, and on Holinshed’s relation Shakspeare formed 
his play. 

In the reign of Duncan, Banquo having been plundered 
by the people of Lochabar of some of the King’s revenues, 
which he had collected, and being dangerously wounded in 
the affray, the persons concerned in this outrage were sum¬ 
moned to appear at a certain day. But they slew the sergeant 
at arms wno summoned them, and chose one Macdowald as 
their captain. Macdowald speedily collected a considerable 
body of forces from Ireland and the Western Isles, and in 
p 3 
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one action gained a victory over the King’s army. In this 
battle, Malcolm, a Scottish nobleman, who was (says Boe¬ 
thius) “ Lieutenant to Duncan in Lochabar,” was slain. 
Afterwards Macbeth and Banquo were appointed to the 
command of the army; and Macdowald being obliged to take 
refuge in a castle in Lochabar, first slew his wife and childien, 
and then himself. Macbeth, on entering the castle, finding 
his dead body, ordered bis bead to be cat off, and carried to 
the King, at the castle of Bertha, and his body to be hung 
on a high tree. 

At a subsequent period, in the last year of Duncan's reign, 
Sueno, King of Norway, landed a powerful army in Fife, for 
the purpose of invading Scotland. Duncan immediately as¬ 
sembled an army to oppose him, and gave the command of 
two divisions of it to Macbeth and Banqfto, putting himself 
at the head of a third, Sueno was sucotssfui in one battle, 
but in a second was routed ; and afer a great slaughter of 
his troops he escaped with ten persons only, and fled back to 
Not way. Though there was an interval of time between the 
rebellion of Macdowald and the invasion of Sueno, our au¬ 
thor has woven these two actions together, and immediately 
after Sueno's defeat the present play commences. 

It is remarkable that Buchanan has pointed out Macbeth’s 
history as a subject for the stage. But there was no trans¬ 
lation of Buchanan’s work till after our author's death. 

It may be worth while to remark, that Milton, who left 
behind him a list of bo less than one hundred and two dra¬ 
matic subjects, had fixed on the story of this play among the 
rest. Hts intention was to have begun with the arrival of 
Malcolm at Macduff's castle. 41 The matter of Duncan 
(says he) may be expressed by the appearing of his ghost.” 
It should seem, from this last memorandum, that Milton dis¬ 
liked the license his predecessor had taken in comprehending 
a history of such length within the short compass of a play, 
and would have new-written the whole on the plan of the 
ancient drama. 


MOTT© FOR A SUN DIAL. 

TEMPUS VOI AT. 

Oh ! early passenger, look up—be wise, 

And think how, night and day, Time onward flies. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF A FLOWER. 

There are many brief incidents and apparently trivial events 
ib our lives, that at the moment of occurrence are almost un¬ 
noticed ; but which, from some association, make an impres¬ 
sion on the memory at many periods of after life* or may be 
remembered through existence with undiminished freshness ; 
when others, of the most seeming interest at the time, fade 
from our recollections, or become abraded from the mind by 
a constant collision with the passing transactions of our days. 
U is in early life, chiefly, perhaps entirely, that deep and in¬ 
delible sensations of regard and affection are made ; and 
innpre&sions in those days are often recorded upon an unsul¬ 
lied tablet, that admits in after-hours of no erasement or su¬ 
perscription. How deep are our schoolboy reminiscences ! and 
the kindnesses received, and the friendships formed, at such 
periods, commonly constitute more enduring characters on 
our minds than all tbe after-occurreuoes, half-heartless 
transactions, perhaps, of later hours; when darker passions 
arise—ambition, avarice, self-interest, and cold reality, banish 
for ever the ely&ian ideas qf youthful romance. There is a 
ftower, the oomnton cowslip of the fields, which, by reason of 
associations, for thirty years of my life I never saw without 
emotion ; and though 1 might sanctify this feeling, I confess 
my belief that it has not contributed to the general happipess 
of my life: from reverence at first, it gradually became a dis¬ 
ease, induced a morbid indifference, and undermined and de¬ 
stroyed the healthful sources of enjoyment. 

Towards the close of a most lovely spring day—and such 
a lovely one, to my fancy, has never beamed from tbe hea¬ 
vens since-—I carelessly plucked a cowslip from a copse side, 
and gave it to Constance. Twas on that beautiful evening 
when she told me all her heart! as, seated on a mossy bank, 
she dissected, with downcast eyes, every part of the flower; 
chives, potntal, petal, all were displayed ; though 1 am sure 
she never even thought of the class. My destiny through 
life I considered as fixed from that hour. Shortly afterwards 
2 was called, by the death of a relative, to a distant part of 
England; upon my return, Constance was no more. The 
army tvas not my original destination, bat my mind began to 
he enfeebled by hourly musing on one subject alone, without 
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cessation or available termination; yet reason enough re¬ 
mained to convince me, that, without change and excitement, 
it would degenerate into fatuity. 

The preparation and voyage to India, new companions, and 
ever changing scenes, hushed my feelings, and produced a 
calm that might be called a state of blessedness—a condition 
in which the ignoble and inferior ingredients of our nature 
were subdued by the divinity of mind. Years rolled on in 
almost constant service, nor do I remember many of the 
events of that time, even with interest or regret. In one 
advance of the army to which I was attached, we had some 
skirmishing with the irregulars of our foe ; the pursuit was 
rapid, and I fell behind my detachment, wounded and 
weary, in ascending a ghaut, resting iu the jungle, with lan¬ 
guid eyes fixed on the ground, without any particular feeling 
but that of fatigue, and the smarting of my shoulder. A 
cowslip caught my sight! my blood rushed to my heart— 
and, shuddering, 1 started on my feet, felt no fatigue, knew 
of no wound, and joined my party. 1 had not seen this 
flower for ten years, but it probably saved my life an Euro¬ 
pean officer, wounded and alone, might have tempted the 
avarice of some of the numerous and savage followers of an 
Indian army. In the cooler and calmer hours of reflection 
since, I have thought that this appearance was a mere phan¬ 
tom, an illusion—the offspring of weakness : 1 saw it but for 
a moment, and too imperfectly to be assured of reality; and 
whatever I believed at the time seems now to have been a 
painting on the miud rather than an object of vision ; but how 
that image started up, I conjecture not—the effect was im 
mediate and preservative. This flower was again seen in 
Spain; I had the command of an advance party, and in one 
ot the recesses of the Pyrenees—of the romantic, beautiful 
Pyrenees, upon a secluded bank, surrounded by a shrubbery 
so lovely as to be noticed by many—was a cowslip. It was 
now nearly twenty years since I had seen it in Mysore: I 
did not start; but a cold and melancholy chill came over 
me ; yet I might possibly have gazed long on this humble 
little flower, and recalled many dormant thoughts, had not a 
sense of duty (for we momentarily expected an attack) sum¬ 
moned my attentions to the realities of life ; so, drawing the 
back of my hand across my eyes, I cheered my parly with 
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u Forward, my lads,” and pursued my route, and saw it no 
more, until England and all her flowery meadows met my 
view; but many days and service had wasted life, and 
worn the fine edge of sensibility away; — they weie 
now before me in endless profusion, almost unheeded, and 
without excitement: 1 viewed not the cowslip, when fifty, as 
I had done with the eyes of nineteen. 


METRICAL SKETCHES. 

By M. L. B. 

A SONG FOR 8PRING. 

** La valle, e*l prato in quelle parti e in queste 
1/ erbe riveste, e di fiorita spoglia 
Lieta germoglia, che da sciolta neve 
Vita riceve.” 

Metastasio (Juno, sopra II Natale). 

The icy winds and the feath'ry snow 
Have hied to their boreal homes ; a bow 
Of promise hath spann’d our wintry skies. 

Whose azure hath gladden’d ten thousand eyes. 

The crackling log, the coal, and the peat 
Have learnt to glow with less fervid heat; 

For the monarch Sun looks from above, 

In whose glance and smile are light, warmth, and love. 

By violet blue, and snow-drop white, 

And crocus in purple and gold bedight; 

The holly and holy misletoe 

Their grey-green vests are asham’d to shew. 

The bare-limb’d forest trees doflf their sheen 
Of white, and their cones uncradle green, 

But embryo boughs , beneath whose shade 
Shall roam the enamoured youth and maid. 

The child-lov’d robin, once wont to sing 
On crumby threshold, hath taken wing 
To welcome his plumy peers and be 
With those wond’rous wand’rers o’er the sea. 
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Come forth ! and gaze on the pleasant earth. 

Ye sad,—who've mourn'd for her dree and dearth, 
When snow’s fell fast, and the tempest's ire 
Hath harrow'd your hearts by each blythe home-fire. 

The Spirit of Life is out!—Rejoice I 
His quick’ning breath hath a still small voice 
For the mental earand ev'ry breast 
Shall feel that it is a tone of the blest. 

It speaks—from the passage-bird, the flower, 

The rising herb, and the budding bower; 

The soft spring-wind, as it rushes past,— 

Then up, and away ! and rejoice at last! 


THE IRISH BESSY BELL AND MARY GRAY. 

** Oh I Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, 

They were twa bonnie lassies .'*—Scotch Ballad. 

These names are perfectly familiar to the inhabitants of 
the town and neighbourhood of Omagh, in the county Tyrone, 
and are given to two low mountains, situate on either side of 
the splendid demesne of Mountjoy Forest. During a late visit 
to that part of the country, I made it my business to inquire 
into the origin of these titles, guessing, rightly, that some 
legend of interest might be found to be connected with them. 
The result of my investigation I shall now commit to 
writing, doubting not that the narrative itself, independently 
of any powers of the narrator, will be found sufficiently en¬ 
gaging to justify me in the attempt. Concerning the date of 
the events I am about to relate. I have ascertained nothing 
accurately, further than that they were still fresh in the 
memory of some of the elders of the district, as either coeval 
with or shortly preceding their earthly youth. 

Mary Gray and Bessy Bell were two maidens, whose 
hereditary residences were placed near the foot of the respec¬ 
tive mountains which serve to hand down their names to 
posterity. The former might have had the precedence in 
years by two summers at the farthest; and while they 
equalled each other in fascinations and accomplishments of 
the first order, yet these were in each composed of far diff- 
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ftrent lights and shades, even as their degrees in life were 
widely removed. Mary’s ancestors had long leased the 
considerable farm which her family now held, and which was 
justly looked upon as one of the most substantial and 
thriving in the neighbourhood. Bessy, on the other, hand, 
was highly descended, and connected with many of the 
leading families around her. Mary’s disposition was 
thoughtful, calm, and imaginative; Bessy’s again, was 
playful, capricious, and inconsiderate. The one could sit 
happily for hours, on the summit of her native hills, gazing 
on the beautiful scenes of lawn and woodland beneath her, 
and lulled by the murmur of the river of the valley conjure 
up a world of a thousand dreams around her, and trace in 
admiration the fair handywork of nature. The other, yield¬ 
ing to eveiy passing impulse, fearless of care, and open to 
enjoyment, was apparently intended to figure only in the 
more sunny passages of existence, and was herself a potent 
mistress of the spells of gaiety. Mary’s figure was tali, per¬ 
fect, and commanding, and though her light blue eyes and 
auburn tresses, seemed the very emblems of all that was 
tranquil, yet every fine feature was robed in inexpressible 
dignity, during her moments of excitements or enthusiasm. 
It was impossible, on the other hand, to withstand the laugh¬ 
ing glances of Bessy’s sparkling eyes, set off as they were 
by a profusion of raven ringlets that clustered down her 
dimpled cheeks, while her almost faiiy form was cast in the 
finest mould of feminine loveliness. 

Such were the two fair creatures whose histories I am 
about to relate, when the one had reached her twentieth, 
and the other her eighteenth year; and by what link those 
histories came to be united, it will be now necessary to 
explain. 

The reader has already, perhaps felt surprise, that the 
qualities and attractions I have ascribed to Mary should be 
found in a farmer’s daughter, in a “maiden of low degree.” 
My information, however, accounted readily for the fact. 
Her family, as I have hinted, had long enjoyed an unusual, 
and an almost uninterrupted prosperity, and in consequence 
of singular industry and perseverance on their part—virtues 
which seldom go without their reward—were conversant 
with few of the distresses that annoyed and agitated their 
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less gifted neighbours. Her father, though in other respects 
a prudent and moderate man, seems to have indulged in 
overweeningly-ambitious views for his daughter's welfare. 
Her birth had been soon followed by the loss of an affection¬ 
ate wife, and he appeared thenceforth to have centred all his 
warmer feelings in her, whose uncommon beauty and earlier 
indications of a superiority of mind, accounted, even in child¬ 
hood, for all his fond partiality.. Thus he was often heard to 
boast, that “ his Mary should be as fine a lady as the best of 
them j" and with this view he had intrusted her, when but 
eight years old, to the care of the most fashionable school¬ 
mistress of the metropolis, desiring her to take charge of her 
until she was as accomplished as unsparing expenditure 
could make her. Mary was accordingly thrown at once 
among associates all higher than herself in station and pros¬ 
pects of life ; and, save when the honest farmer paid his re- 
gular half-yearly visit, she never even saw, for a number of 
years, any that moved within her own natural sphere. 

But while her companions, as I have said, had the supe¬ 
riority in point of rank, she found few to rival her in innate 
elegance, in graces of person, and in thirst for improvement; 
and although it must be admitted that the arrival of her un¬ 
fashionable relative never failed to excite a momentary titter 
among her playmates, yet it was speedily checked by the recol¬ 
lection of her own unassuming merit and extraordinary good 
nature, which had won, from the first, the affections of each 
individual of the little community. 

One of these, and inferior only to Mary in acquirements, 
was the second heroine of my tale; and, strange to say, al¬ 
though as different in tastes as I have described them, they 
soon formed for each other a fond and faithful attachment. 
They had been born and nursed amid the same scenes, and 
it was Mary's greatest delight, during her long exile from 
the midst of them, to freshen her recollections and multiply 
her inquiries from her very willing and happier friend, who 
twice, at least, each year, could draw her information from 
experience. They were the joint idols of the school, but so 
far were they either from envying the other’s popularity, that 
they would sit conversing together in some quiet coiner on 
the occasion of many a pastime, when there was the loudest 
cry for their aid and countenance of the general sports. Thus 
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did each delight in the other’s society, the very opposition of 
their characters enhancing perhaps the charms of intimacy. 
When Mary sung a pensive melody, Bessy would reply to it 
in some merry little native air: when Mary’s imagination 
was attracted by the sombre and melancholy, Bessy would 
discover each lighter sentiment, as if by magic, in their com¬ 
mon studies. 

Years Bitted by, strengthening their attachment as they 
passed, and Mary was at length delighted by a summons to 
attend her father on his last expedition homeward. Bessy 
was to remain one year longer at the academy, and the 
friends parted with mutual protestations of regard, and 
threats of almost daily correspondence, which they after¬ 
wards put into very accurate execution, to the great pride and 
pleasure of the farmer, who was gratified by the connexion 
and intercourse in which his daughter had engaged. Not so 
with Mr. Bell. Naturally haughty and distant, he listened 
with little satisfaction to Bessy’s account of her great inti¬ 
macy with one so much her inferior in rank, although ac¬ 
companied by the most glowiug and enthusiastic praise; 
and when at length the period of her departure from school 
arrived, and she was to appear as his daughter in society, he 
sternly interdicted all future intercourse between them. 
Need I tell of the supplications, of the tears that attended so 
cruel a disappointment. He was resolute in his severity, 
and Bessy rode over to make the terrible disclosure, and 
wept for the last time on the bosom of her devoted and dis¬ 
consolate friend. It was, indeed, a trying scene—they 
parted in the deepest affliction. 

When poor Mary was left alone, she had time to estimate 
fully the overpowering loss she had sustained. Even before, 
this sad occasion, indeed immediately on her arrival from 
school, she had perceived, and almost regretted, the deep, 
mistake her father had committed in giving her an education 
so completely disproportioned to her rank—an education, 
which, if it added refinements, yet increased her wants, and 
unfitted her to take any interest in the pursuits or pleasures 
of her natural associates and protectors, while the fatal bar¬ 
rier of her birth seemed irrevocably to forbid the acquisition 
of that place in a higher circle, to which she was both en¬ 
titled by her accomplishments, and which she could have 
L. 36. 1. q 
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filled with dignity. Her relations, indeed, had greeted her 
return with every demonstration of pride and affection, while 
her father doated on her with the most intense, nay, painful 
fondness : yet both they and he approached her with an invo¬ 
luntary betrayal of a consciousness of their inferiority, that, 
to her delicate sensibility, almost destroyed the satisfaction 
which should naturally be afforded her from the kind interest 
of kinsfolk, and the warmth of a father’s love. Viewing her 
feircumstances, tberefoie, with discreet and unbiassed penetra¬ 
tion, she would have regretted, I say, her adventitious 
elevation above her fellows, had she not hitherto enjoyed ri 
solace for all distresses in her “ sweet communion” with her 
beloved Bessy, and felt how deep should be her gratitude for 
being so strangely enabled to preserve an equality and enjoy 
an interchange of feeling and affection with so much merit 
and elegance. 

Can any wonder, then, that this disappointment preyed 
heavily on her tender disposition ; that sne gave herself up 
for a time to a deep and wearing melancholy, and fanciea 
that she was now left almost alone in the world. It was 
during the Christmas holidays that the unexpected £hock 
came upon her, which seemed for the moment to stun rill her 
faculties; and the spring had softened into summer, ere her 
tnind regained aught of its natural elasticity. The honest 
farmer felt deeply affected, and unable as he was to appreci¬ 
ate her sentiments duly, still endeavoured to sooth her too 
visible sorrow with unavailing fondness. Fearful of giving 
offence, by letting him see the inefficiency of his sympathies, 
she sought rather to retire into solitude , and, as the season 
advanced, she wandered up the mountain almost daily to 
some shady spot, and soon forgetting the subject of the book 
before her, was lost for hours together in her own bitter and 
Crowding thoughts, until the evening’s chill, or the gathering 
gloom, reminded her that it was time to return. 

It was on the morning of the 20th of August, that Frede¬ 
rick Montgomery also climbed that mountain, with the eager¬ 
ness of a sportsman on the first day of the grouse-shooting 
fbr the season. As he descended again, it was with no slight 
astonishment that he perceived, at a little distance, Mary 
Gray, as it were some fair spirit of the heights, moving slowly 
rind musingly downwards towards her father’s cottage. U 
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was the thought of a moment to follow cautiously and trace 
her steps; and at length his inquiries from a labourer in the 
adjoiuing held, convinced him that he had discovered her 
residence. Accordingly he resolved to return the next day 
to the same ground for sport, trusting to his ingenuity to in¬ 
vent some pretext for gaining admission at farmer Gray’s. 

Frederick Montgomery was a stranger in Ireland, and had 
come down to the neighbourhood to pay, as he had at first 
intended, but a short visit to a newly-married friend—him¬ 
self a late settler. Although naturally of a frank and manly 
disposition, yet the dissipation of an Oxfoid life, and a sub¬ 
sequent unlimited enjoyment of the pleasures of the Conti¬ 
nent during two years, now found him nearly as heartless as 
he was gay. Early the master of an independent foitune, 
and gifted with ready and showy talenis, he had arrived at 
perfect self-confidence from his intercourse with the world, 
and was possessed of an address as insinuating as his person 
was striking and handsome. It was no wonder then that he 
boasted of some success with woman, who had been long his 
favourite study, as her favours were his darling pursuit, and 
that he now flattered himself with an intimate knowledge of 
the sex, and believed that he was accomplished in its pas¬ 
sions and whims, its oddities and caprice, and every access 
to its softer feelings. 

Such was the person who stopped at Farmer Gray's on 
the morning of the 21st under the plausible pretext of reme¬ 
dying some accidental disorder of his gun. While a ser¬ 
vant was heating water for that purpose, perhaps it was 
through some momentary feeling of vanity, that her father 
requested him to step into Mary’s little drawing-room; al¬ 
though the furniture was plain and unpretending, yet it dis¬ 
played an air of unstudied elegance, that had the power for 
an instant to change Montgomery’s delight into astonishment. 
Work-boxes, a writing-desk, music and drawing, occupied 
their various positions through the apartment; a piano-forte 
lay open, while one or two feminine ornaments had been left 
in progress on the table. Books of belles-lettres, instruction, 
ana devotion, were arranged in spider-shelves around the 
walls, and a splendid portrait of their beautiful possessor 
bung over the mantel-piece. Every thing seemed to ac¬ 
knowledge the governance of a tasteful mistress, though all 
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the occupations whose tokens were thus visible, bad been 
neglected for months previous to the time of which we 
speak. 

Soon masleiing his surprise, Montgomery, with admirable 
tact, displayed his pleasure only so as to flatter the vanity, 
without exciting the suspicions, of the farmer; and having 
discovered she nad gone abroad for some time, he contrived 
to carry on so successfully his insiduous attacks upon the 
gratified father, that, won by the courtesy and bearing of his 
guest, and believing his daughter also might be pleased at 
the society of one who was evidently so fully accomplished, 
he invited him to return to his house that evening on his way 
homeward. 

Need I tell the rest? His visits were daily repeated— 
while his stay with his friend was further protracted, and 
each morning he started for the mountain with his gun and 
dogs, long after there had ceased to remain a single feather 
for his bag. He was a favourite alike with father and 
daughter, the one he continued to manage as artfully as at 
their first meeting the other could not but be taken with a 
person who possessed so many attractions, taste, talents, and 
multiplied, though showy and superficial, reading—who was 
ready to join in all her studies and amusements—who took 
such interest in every trifle that engaged her, and carried off 
all with those delicate and obsequious attentions, which, 
while they failed not to flatter and delight, could never for a 
moment appear obtrusive or alarming. They read, they 
sung, they walked and conversed together; Mary’s disap¬ 
pointment at the loss of her friend was soothed, as her place 
was supplied; nor was she for a long time aware of the 
potent poison she was imbibing. And, strange to say, 
although it cannot be denied that his first intentions were of 
the basest and most infamous order, as his letters to a friend, 
of that date, attempted not even to disguise, yet the same 
testimony at a latter period declared him to be caught, as it 
were, in his own snare, and completely disarmed of his ter¬ 
rible purposes, by the gentle nature and glowing virtues of 
the fair being they were intended to assail. 

Time rolled on, and at length he ventured to speak openly 
of love and wedlock, and met with a reception, from both 
father and daughter, as flattering as his pride could desire. 
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He was the first of his sex whom Mary had ever known, nod 
in truth he was a favourable specimen, and it would have 
been unaccountable if the farmer had not been dazzled at the 
prospect of such a brilliant alliance. Such was the promise 
of happiness which enlivened the little party at the cottage; 
when one noon, in the decline of the season, this young and 
interesting pair strolled on as they conversed of their prospects 
far into the enchanting scenery of Mountjoy forest. 

* • • * • 

Of the details of that fatal day nothing further was known, 
than that Mary returned alone, and late in the evening, in a 
state bordering on frenzy, and never recovered from the 
shock she had sustained, or regained the peace she had sa¬ 
crificed. Happily indeed for himself, her father was then 
absent, and for several days afterwards, and came home to 
suspect no more from the change in his daughter’s spirits, 
which all her efforts could not conceal, than a mere lovers* 
quarrel, often but the enhancement of lovers* happiness. 

Meanwhile, Montgomery appeared early the following 
morning at the cottage, and from that moment continually 
besieged the door, begging, supplicating, even fiercely de¬ 
manding to be admitted, and in vain. A thousand billet- 
doux, addressed to Mary, he entrusted to her faithful atten¬ 
dant—all, except the first, were immediately returned un¬ 
opened. He, too, seemed to have become a maniac—his 
dress and figure were disordered, his words rash and violent, 
and his voice hoarse and broken. 

The farmer’s arrival, however, acted like a charm ; he 
seemed to have awaked from a dream, and gained over hie 
feelings so solemn and powerful a mastery, that the poor un¬ 
suspecting man was confirmed in the opinion I have men¬ 
tioned, and pitying his distress, engaged to intercede for him 
with his daughter. Who will not pause to pity him in the 
fulfilment of such a task ? Whose heart will not bleed for 
the poor victim whom he solicited ? He came back at 
length, bewildered and displeased at her pertinacity, while 
she still remained resolute iu declining to admit Montgomery 
in defiance of all importunities. 

At length, exhausted and despairing of success, the latter 
absented himself wholly from the cottage, though he long 
continued to hover about the same distance, under the vain 
q 3 
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expectation of accidentally crossing her path. The friend at 
whose house he was a visitor, and to whom he betrayed no 
desire to move, though his originally-intended limits were 
now more than trebled, could not but observe his folorn and 
dispirited state of mind, which, indeed, it needed but a 
glance at his haggard cheek and sunken eye, to ascertain. 
Too delicate a probe a wound which appeared so deep and 
irritable, he resorted rather to every kind artifice and design, 
which might have the effect of reviving and awakening him 
from the deplorable condition into which his every faculty 
had fallen. Among the rest, he invited company to his 
house, and courted the society of all the neighbouring gentry, 
to whose advances as a stranger, he had been until now, 
considered unaccountably distant; and it was in the round 
of gaiety that ensued, that Montgomery met, for the first 
time, the former friend of his Mary, who seemed, as it were, 
the very soul and arbitress of all that was mirthful and 
happy. Worn and lethargic as he was, he could not help 
being attracted by such a brilliant display of charms; and 
his anxious friend was soon delighted to remark, that in her 
society he appeared to shake off much of the torpor which 
had so long preyed on him, as the opportunities of meeting 
her seemed to multiply with an almost fated accuracy. 

( To be concluded,) 


SONNET. 

I loved thee well, when in thy beauty’s blaze 
My wild eye looked on thine:—the love, the light 
Of thy soul’s tenderness,—impassioned, bright,— 
To me, were Heaven and all, in those sweet days. 
Lady, 1 am not now what I was then: 

The loneliness of mourning, and the night 
Of fond hopes crushed, have been to me a blight, 
That well might sweep me from my fellow men. 
My life has been in weeping more than smiles; 
The spirit’s fall, the heart s ruin, the tears 
And listlessness of grief have crowned my toils. 
And been to me the 44 star-light ” of my years. 
Then wonder not, if seldom now, my hand, 

Sweet love! can wake the lyre at thy command! 
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A REFLECTION. 

BY MAURICE HARC0URT. 

How sad to live, when that one hope 
Which Life's drear passage blighted, 

And made thi9 world a Paradise, 

By cruel fate is blighted. 

Even sweet pity fails to soothe 
The wretched with her gentle power. 

As rain that, long withheld, descends 
Yet fails to raise the blighted flower. 

How sweet to die when one we love 
Displays no kindred feeling, 

But coldly smiles at our despair. 

No kindly look revealing. 

The thoughts that wound, the cares that rack, 
Distress no more the aching breast. 

When Death in mercy calls us home. 

And gives the broken-hearted rest. 


ENGLISH FASHIONS AND NOVELTIES. 

Morning Dress. —The robe is composed of jackonot 
muslin, with a corsage h mille plis . The robe de chambre is 
of figured fawn-coloured gros de Naples. The body is full, 
with a shawl lappel, high behind, and very open in the 
bosom. The sleeve is of moderate fulness from the shoul¬ 
der nearly to the wrist, where it terminates with a cuff of a 
new form. A white fancy silk trimming encircles the lap- 
pel and one side of the front of the skirt. The ceinture, 
twisted round the*waist, is fastened at the side; the ends, 
which are pendant, are edged with silk trimming. The 
cap is of tulle , the caul is of moderate size, the front high, 
and underneath across the forehead is a ruche ; the ends of 
the front descend in the mob style under the chin. The 
trimming consists of rose-coloured satin ribbon glazed with 
white; it is disposed in bows on the caul, and the bands 
which descend from them form brides , which tie under the 
chin. 

Evening Dress. —The robe is clear muslin over a blue 
satin slip. The skirt is trimmed with English point lace, 
with a heading formed of coques of ribbon; it is looped on 
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one side by a rosette of ribbon. The corsage is cut low 
and tight to the shape ; it is trimmed with a point lace 
pelerine, beaded like the flounce, and with a rosette in the 
centre. Short tigbt sleeves trimmed with manchettes a la 
Maintenon of point lace ; they are ornamented with a ro¬ 
sette in the oend of the arm. The hair is very muck 
parted on the forehead, and disposed in round curls at each 
side, and three soft bows on the summit of the head. A 
pearl bandeau aod combs ornament the coiffure . Necklace 
and ear-rings, fancy jewellery. 

Remarks on the Prevailing Lonbon Fashions. 

White and printed muslins are expected to be very ge¬ 
nerally employed in out-door dress and home negligi this 
season. We have seen already some pelisses of clear 
muslin, lined with coloured gros de Naples , and trimmed 
with lace. We do not perceive any alteration in the bodies 
of these dresses, but the form of the sleeves is quite dif¬ 
ferent. Some hre made fitting close on the shoulder, and 
to the shape of the lower part of the arm, but with a cer¬ 
tain degree of fulness in the centre, which, however, in no 
degree resembles the extraordinary width that sleeves have 
had for the last few years. Others are formed of a regular 
succession of bouillons ,, which present only a very mode¬ 
rate degree of fulness. The new printed muslins are, 
many of them, of Chaly patterns, and present what may be 
styled a juste milieu between the very large and glaring 
patterns that were in favour about three years back, and 
the peculiarly small and delicate ones of last year. We 
have seen also some new striped muslin^ ; the stripes are 
marbled, and the spaces between printed in small detached 
bouquets of flowers in delicate colours. But we have 
great reason to believe, that although muslins will be a 
good deal adopted in out door dress, silks will, neverthe¬ 
less, be more in vogue, at least during the early part of the 
season. We have seen some very pretty pelisses of nut 
brown gros de Naples, encircled with a biais band of blue or 
lose coloured reps, and elosed on one side by knots of the 
same colour as the biais. This fashion, which first came 
up last year, is again revived with different colours and 
snore tasteful arrangement. We have seen, for instance, a 
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biais of a striking colour placed between two others of the 
colour of the pelisse, and instead of being as usual, plain 
at the border, forming a wreath of shells. 

Leghorn straw and rice straw will, in the course of the 
month, be very much in request, particularly the latter, but 
pou de soi is at present more in vogue. We cannot yet say 
that any remarkable change has taken place in the form of 
bats; they are of a moderate size. We see that those 
which have the brims descending low at the sides are most 
in request. All the new hats and bonnets are trimmed 
with flowers. Several of the bouquets are formed of flowers 
of strongly contrasted colours ; thus, for instance, a yellow 
and a red rose, a brown and a ponceau Cornelia, a sprig of 
jessamine and a sprig of honeysuckle. This mode is, we 
think, very likely to be generally adopted for carriage 
bonnets. 

White satin hats and bonnets are still in request, we see 
a good many trimmed with a single rose, or straw coloured 
flower, and white satin ribbons edged with the same colour 
as the flower. The interior of the brims, both of hats and 
bonnets, contiuue to be trimmed with flowers. The most 
novel style is a small wreath, which crosses the forehead, 
and forms bouquets on each side. 

Summer toilettes have already displaced the rich oneaof 
winter in evening dress. India muslin robes, made in a very 
simple style, but with the draperies of the corsage attached 
by diamonds, are much in request. Organdy dresses, em¬ 
broidered in silk, have replaced those of satin and Cache* 
mire, and we see also several dresses of different kiuds of 
summer silks. One of the prettiest among these latter is 
a robe of blue pou de soi figured in white, in bouquets of 
honey-suckle. The corsage cut low, and tight to the shape, 
was trimmed cL ienfant with dentille de sales . Another 
robe that merits particular mention is of the pelisse form; 
it is composed of white crape, and trimmed with a biais of 
lilac satin down the fronts, which are open, and round the 
border. The corsage is half high, and draped with a man¬ 
tilla of blond, which forms a sabot. The sleeves of the 
usual form, but exceedingly diminished in size, with 
double sabots of blond, which, with the row at top, forms a 
triple sabot . The under dress is of white pou de soi. 
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Head dresses of hair are coming very much into favour 
in evening dress, but we cannot say that there is any pre¬ 
dominant style, as bands, curls, and platted braids seem to 
be in equal estimation for the front hair, and the hind may 
be dressed either in high bows, or a low knot at the back. 
Flowers are the ornaments most generally employed, but a 
good many coiffures are ornamented with ribbons. We ob¬ 
serve among the flowers that wreaths of moss loses, forget- 
me-nots, and Easter daisies, are the most in request; and 
bouquets of almond blossoms, peach blossoms, and lilacs 
are also in favour. Fashionable colours are those we an¬ 
nounced last month. 


FOREIGN FASHIONS AND NOVELTIES. 

Carriage Dress. —Pelisse of lemon coloured grosde Tours , 
the corsage is made high, tight to the shape, and seamed 
down the front in the stomacher style on each side. The 
sleeve is of equal length from the bottom to the top, but it 
is confined in folds, and tightened at the upper and lower 
part by bands of platted ribbon disposed in demi lozenges 
with a knot on the point of each. The skirt in closed down 
one side by a wreath formed of ribbons, disposed in a simi¬ 
lar manner. The pelerine is of English point lace, and the 
scarf of Cashmere, a new shade of grey, with ends in an 
Egyptian pattern, terminated by a rich fringe. Rice straw 
hat, a long and deep brim, the interior lined with blue crape, 
and trimmed in a very novel style, with blond and ribbon. 
Perpendicular crown trimmed with a blond lace drapery, a 
band and full knots of blue ribbon, and a white ostrich 
feather, the edges of w hich are thickened by the barks 
©f blue marabouts. 

Paris Morning Promenade Dress. —A dress of white 
muslin, made optn down the front, trimmed round the bor¬ 
der with broad lace and a rouleau of rose-coloured satin, 
bouffant sleeves, tied with rose-coloured satin to correspond. 
White satin bonnet, lined with rose-colouted satin, worn 
over a cap of broad blond ; a round open brim, and perpen¬ 
dicular crown, with two ostrich feathers. Grey kid gloves. 
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Remarks on the Prevailing Paris Fashions* 

The weather this year has caused Longcbamps to be de¬ 
serted, but although the fashions were not exhibited there, 
they were all prepared, and as we visited the ateliers of 
Palmyre and Victorine, as well as the Magasins of 
Maurice Beauvais, Mme. Larochelle, Mile. Beardrant, and 
other fashionable dressmakers and milliners, we can put 
oar fair readers pretty well into possession of what may 
be expected to appear in the course of the month. 

Fir6t, then, we may announce silk will have a decided 
preference over every other material for out-door costume, 
and pelisses will be more numerous than robes ; they will 
be trimmed with the same material, festooned or in piping. 
A good hiany are closed down the front of the skirt with 
knots of tne material of the dress. The front of the pele¬ 
rine is also adorned with knots, and they mark three divi¬ 
sions of the sleeve from the elbow to the wrist. Pelerines, 
open before, are adopted for pelisses of a more dressy 
kind ; in general they are shallow and very advantageous 
to the shape. 

Pailled’ltalie f pou de sole, paille de ris, rind some new silks 
will be all employed for hat3 and bonnets ; several of tbe 
latter will be of the drawn kind; they will be somewhat 
larger than those worn last season, and wider over the fore¬ 
head, and, in general trimmed with extreme simplicity; 
very little ribbon will be employed for them, and if flowers 
are used it will be sparingly. 

Hats will remain this year nearly in the same graceful 
form that they did last summer, descending rather low 
upon the cheeks, and sufficiently wide to be trimmed in 
the interior of the brim with flowers and ribbons. We 
may cite as one of the prettiest hats of this description, a 
chapeau of white pou de soi, the crown moderately high, and 
a little but very little of the cone form, is trimmed with a 
bouquet of white lilac ; tbe interior of the brim is orna¬ 
mented with kootsof ribbon, which form two tufts at each 
side, and with very long ends, which fall upon the cheeks. 

• Italian straw hats are as yet much more frequently 
trimmed with feathers than flowers. We tave seen also 
several rice straw hats trimmed with white ostrich feathers. 
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and the effect was certainly very elegant. The majoiitv, 
however, are adorned with flowers, and this year our florists 
have surpassed themselves. All those rare and beautiful 
flowers which botanists have recently brought to France 
from foreign countries have been imitated in wreaths, 
bouquets, and single sprigs, so as to rival nature. It is ex¬ 
pected that exotics will be the most fashionable for trim* 
ming of hats and bonnets. 

India muslin robes, particularly those of clear muslin, 
are now most in favour in evening dress, except for balls, 
which still continue in Paris. These robes are usually 
made with low corsages draped on the bosom, and trimmed 
en mantille with English point lace. The sleeves are tight 
to the arm, but are rendered full by three rows of lace— 
when we say full we mean very moderately so, for very 
large sleeves are entirely out. We see some, indeed, made 
perfectly tight to the arm, without any ornament upon the 
shoulder, but terminated by a lace ruffle, which hangs far 
below the elbow ; these are, however, in a considerable 
minority, the sleeves being rendered moderately full in the 
way we have described, or else of the beret form, but 
extremely small, or partially covered by a sabot, which 
descends half way down the sleeve. 

Hats, turbans, aud dress caps, are still more in vogue 
for married ladies than head dresses of hair, but where 
these latter are adopted, they are usually adorned with 
flowers. A wreath of small green flowers with the heart 
formed of a diamond or ruby is much in favour for coiffures 
in full dress. A wreath of peach blossoms going once 
round the head, and turning at the back so as to encircle 
the knot of hair behind, is a style of decoration much em¬ 
ployed in simple eveuing dress. Grecian and Chinese 
coiffures , particularly the former, are generally adopted by 
young unmarried ladies. A good many are adorned with 
ribbons only, a full knot of which is attached at the back of 
the head, and the ends float on the neck. Where flowers 
are employed they are generally wreaths which, in some 
instances, encircle only the knot of hair at the back of the 
head. White lace, or gaze blonde scarfs, are beginning to 
be very generally adopted in evening dress. The colours 
we announced last month are the only ones in favour. 
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’ THE COSTUMES AND CUSTOMS OF SICILY. 

The costumes of the women of Sicily are remarkably pic¬ 
turesque, beautiful, and various. A naval officer, who nas 
travelled in that country, says: — 

“ The festive costume of the lower orders is remarkably 
picturesque, particularly that of the women, which differs 
almost in every district of the island : in some parts, like 
that of the Calabrian, it partakes of all the fanciful varieties 
of Grecian dress which nave been handed down through a 
long series of centuries from their Grecian ancestors—the 
full sleeve, the apron fantastically adorned with figures, and 
terminated with fringe or lace, the square flat head-dress 
with long pendant ear-rings and plaited tresses, the whole 
of which is sometimes surmounted by the graceful folds of a 
long mantle. In other places the prevalence of the basquina 
and mantilla betray the remains of Spanish preponderance# 
The former is a sort of holiday petticoat, of mixed colours# 
neatly trimmed with flounces, and when thrown over tha 
delicate form of a female is peculiarly elegant, particularly 
when combined with the latter, as worn by the Spanisn 
women ; it is a long veil falling from the top of the bead 
L. 36. 1. n 
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down to the waist, which in Sicily is most frequently subeti- 
tuted by a cotton or linen handkerchief. The costume of 
the men more generally resembles that of Spain, with a 
broad belt round the waist, and a white cotton cap instead 
of a hat, which is protected from the wet by the pointed 
capuche of a large cloak they usually carry in case of rain.” 

Of this examples are given in the two accompanying 
female figures. That on the left is a woman of Messina, 
and was sketched during a religious procession, which is 
thus described by the same writer:— 

*• The Messinese are very devout, and being fond of re¬ 
ligious ceremonies, the church festivals are productive of in¬ 
numerable sacred processions, full of pageantry and pagan¬ 
like pomp. The most popular is the festival of the assump¬ 
tion, the celebration of which has been for some years 
remitted from its usual period to the month of August, and 
it is now called the Festa del Barra, from the gorgeous ma¬ 
chine of that name, which, like the car of Sta. Rosalia, at 
Palermo, constitutes the most attractive part of the puppet- 
show. It stands between forty and fifty feet high, embel¬ 
lished with angels, clouds, cherubims, and a variety of other 
objects, grouped up to typify the assumption of the Virgin; 
all of which is surmounted by a blasphemous incorporation 
of the Almighty, in the human form, holding forth a tawdrily 
decorated female figure, intended to represent the soul of the 
Virgin. The parts which form the centre, namely, a bright 
radiated sun, and blue globe, studded with golden stars, are 
kept in motion, by revolving machinery, as the procession 
moves along the streets; whilst, on the platform or the base, 
the apostles are personated by twelve Messinese children, 
surrounded by a choir chaunting hymns over the tomb of 
the Virgin. A band of music, with religious as well as 
military banners, precedes this holy pageant, accompanied 
by all the constituted authorities of the city in full costume, 
followed by nearly the whole population of Messina. ’The 
celebration of this f£te lasts three dayB, during which other 
public processions and exhibitions take place, commemora¬ 
tive of several auspicious events in the nistory of Messina, 
namely, the expulsion of Saracens, the arrival of corn 
during an alarming period of famine, &c.” 
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A similar occasion furnished an opportunity of sketobing 
the other female, who is a woman of Palma. 

The male figure on the left hand of the out is a shepherd 
of the mountainous district between Palermo and Trapani in 
Sicily. The race, of which he is a specimen, are hardy and 
bold, uncultivated as the rude rocks on which they are born, 
but honest and laborious, while their aspect seems to partake 
of the savage nature of their country. The other male 
figure is a Bagarian herdsman. 


THE GRACES.—AN APOLOGUE. 

TN8CRIBED TO MARY. 

Some eighteen summers since, ’tis said, the Graces 
When tired of heaven, longed much to change their places. 
They gained permission o’er the Earth to rove, 

And, for their guide, a blind one, took young Love.— 

This done, through earth they passed with eager haste. 

Like modern tourists ;—and, like them, their taste 
Was hard to please. They found no fixed abode. 

Indeed how should they when the wicked god. 

Where’er he wandered, blinded people’s eyes. 

And whispered pleasing—yet most roguish lies T— 

Whereer the ladies wished a while to lodge. 

The “ Natives” called them sluts, and bade thenk budge, 
Averring that, for many years before. 

The Graces dwelt in an adjoining door. 

Centered in Molly’s form or Bridget's face:— 

In short, no soul would shelter even one Grace. 

He** thinking each their Mistress— She's themselves 
Had long ago possessed the heathen elves. 

Tired of their journey and their playful guide, 

Who, they at last found out, with feigning, tried 
While they were absent, to fill up their place, 

And made men fancy he could show each Grace; 

They turned him off the boy to Heaven up flew. 

The Graces, then, my Mary, heard of yoii— 

A lovely child in beauty’s budding time ; 

Took you in charge, and found a genial clime, 
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At last on eaith. With you they've dwelt since then. 
And, while you shelter them, they'll ne’er again 
Think of returning.—Should they quit thy mien, 

I wonder where their vestige could be seen ! 

But they’ll abide, nor wish to soar above— 

Ah! then make room within your heart for Love. 

Love and the Graces should be friends again. 

And you, dear Mary, would the four retain : 

Rule o'er them, potent, as you reign o’er hearts, 

And, where you listed, point the urchin’s darts ; 
Which, ere you sent them from your dimpled face, 
Their barbs you'd polish with the prettiest grace; 
And,|taught at length, no more your heart to smother. 
Find Mercy to be Graces' elder brother. 


JUNE. 

BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 

At this sweet time the glory of the Spring, 

Young verdurous June’s delightful opening ; 

When leaves are loveliest, and young fruits and Bowers, 
Fear not the frosts of May’s uncertain hours ; 

Rich, rife, luxuriant, yetwith tenderest hues. 

Waves the full foliage ; and with morning dews, ^ 

And showers that gush down from the radiant skies. 

To bring below the air of Paradise, 

Awakening freshest fragrance as they pass; 

There is a peerless greenness on the grass, 

Yet somewhat darkened with a loftier swell. 

And purple tinge, of spike and pannicle ; 

While vivid is the gleam of distant corn, 

And long and merry are the songs of morn ; 

’Tis wise to let the touch of nature thrill 
Through the full heart; 'tis wise to take your fill 
Of allEhe brings, and gently to give way 
To what within your soul she seems to say: 

“ The world grows rich in beauty and inotiss; 

Past springs were welcome, none so much as this.” 
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KING JOHN. 

AN MSTOBICAL PLAY, BY MISS MACAU LEY. 

Gone to be married! gone to swear a peace I 
False blood to false blood join'd I gone to be friends ! 

It is not so ; thou hast mis poke, misheard; 

I have a king* oath to the contrary. 

Or, if thou teach me to believe this sorrow. 

Teach thou this sorrow how to make me die ; 

Lewis marry Blanch I Oh, boy, then where art thou 1 
France friend with England! what beoomes of me / 

Thus, in bitterness of sorrow, the afflicted Lady Con - 
stance addressed William Longsword, Earl of Salisbury,* 
who had been deputed by the confederate Kings—Philip 
of France, and John of England, to bear to her the heavy 
tidings of a projected marriage between the Lady Blanch 
of Spain, and Lewis, Dauphin of France; an arrange* 
ment which, as it terminated all differences between the 
monarchs, s6 did it crush all hopes of redress for her 
orphan son, Arthur of Bretagne, in whose defence the 
sword of warfare had been drawn against the usurper 
John, by Philip and the powers of France. The armies 
had met, the fate of the young Arthur depended, in a great 
degree, on the issue of the battle ; but an issue, like this 
described by Salisbury, was least of all to have been ex¬ 
pected, and the widowed Constance beheld the downfal of 
her hopes with anguish and dismay. Salisbury, though he 
had not the power of rendering her any assistance, sin¬ 
cerely sympathized in her grief, and his expressive coun¬ 
tenance plainly bespoke the sorrow of his heart: the pur¬ 
port of his errand was to require her return with him to 
the King, who now, seated in council, demanded her 
presence. 

Constance, not in any wise brooking command, and dis¬ 
gusted at the perfidy of the French King, would not ac¬ 
company Salisbury ; but cast herself upon her knees, and 
clasping her lovely boy, implored the aid of Heaven, the 
only hope on which she could depend: and Salisbury was 

• Sou of Rosamond Clifford, commonly called Fair Rosamond, 
mistress of Henry the Second, who was poisoned at Woodstock 
by Q teen Eleanor. 
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compelled to return to the council with her positive refusal 
to aitend their bidding. 

The Lady Constance was accused by King John and the 
Queen Dowager, of unwarrantable ambition and an un« 
governable spirit; yet in secret they admitted the justice 
of her claims, ana Eleanor frequently reminded her son 
that he held his kingdom upon a frail tenure. The wrongs 
of Constance were numerous; and ehe, whose life had 
been marked by misfortune, had but too much cause to 
exert her spirit. Deprived of every prospect of domestic 
happiness m the untimely fate of her husband Geoffrey, 
third son of Henry II. who, by the secret order of his 
father, was trampled to death at a tournament in Paris, 
her whole soul was now devoted to her young son, wbose 
tenderness and sweet disposition rendered him almost an 
object of idolatry. By the deaths of his grandfather and 
his uncles Henry and Richard, he became, in right of his 
father, the immediate heir of the English throne; and 
Constance had the agony of beholding this adored child 
robbed of his birthright, bv the usurpation of his uncle 
John, Henry’s youngest son, who had claimed the crown 
in right of his brother’s will, Richard having bequeathed 
it to him. 

Constance had nothing to hope from the justice or 
honour of her powerful adversaries; no touch of virtue 
could be said to possess the bosoms of the vindictive 
Eleanor or her ambitious son ; they had already trod the 
paths of guilt and cruelty, and trodden them without com¬ 
punction. The pitiless Eleanor had doomed to death her 
husband’s mistress, the unfortunate and beautiful Rosa¬ 
mond Clifford; had administered the cup herself, and 
gazed with malignant joy upon the unhappy victim of love 
and jealousy, while struggling in her last expiring agonies; 
she had instigated the sons of Henry to rebel against him, 
and excited the various powers of Europe to aid her in her 
uujustifiable pretensions against the throne and life of her 
husband and the father of her children ; what, therefore, 
could be hoped from such a woman 1 Then from her son 
even less could be expected; for he had the buoyancy of 
youth to strengthen his ambition, being only thirty-three 
years of her age when he usurped the throne of England; 
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he also bad given many proofs of an ungrateful and worth¬ 
less disposition. The favourite son of his father, and pos¬ 
sessing bis most unlimited confidence and affection, he had 
joined in the rebellion of his brother Richard against that 
father, whose grief at the apostacy of this his most dearly 
loved child, destroyed his health, and eventually occasioned 
bis death : he had afterwards, with equal crqelty, used his 
utmost influence to prolong the captivity of that brother; 
who, on'his return from the holy wars, was taken prisoner 
by Leopold, Duke of Austria, and unjustly detained by 
the Emperor of Germany for upwards of twelve months! 
Could it then be supposed that a man thus insensible to 
the claims of nature towards a tender father and a generous 
brother would feel any touch of pity for a nephew, or ex¬ 
perience compunction in depriving that powerless unpro¬ 
tected orphan of his hereditary possessions. 

Constance saw the horrors of her situation, and the 
dangers by which she was surrounded ; yet to behold her 
boy thus basely deprived of his inheritance roused her 
milder spirit to an almost manly vigour, and she resolved 
to dispute John's claim to the crown. For this purpose 
she repaired with her son to France, and solicited the aid 
of Philip and Lewis, the Dauphin, who, feeling and ad¬ 
mitting the justice of her claims, promised, together with 
the Archduke of Austria, to espouse her cause, and never 
to give up the contest until Prince Arthur should be placed 
upon the throne of his ancestors. 

The Lord Chatilion was forthwith despatched to Eng¬ 
land to demand from King John a restitution of the 
usurped rights of Arthur, which, if denied, was to be fol¬ 
lowed with immediate hostilities. John, who stood pre¬ 
pared to answer all demands, and was well aware that » 
such demands were to be expected, received and returned 
the defiance of the French king, and despatched Lord 
Chalillion, bidding him to be 

——as lightning in the eyes of France; 

For ere thon canst report I will be there, 

The thunder of my cannon shall be heard. 

John was true to his word ; prepared for this defiance, 
be had put himself in readiness, and little now remained 
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to be done but to collect bis forces together and instantly 
set forth. While the council were sitting in debate, a 
strange controversy came from the country to be judged 
by the king; the claimants were admitted, and threw 
themselves at the foot of the throne: one was a poor look¬ 
ing creators, thin, meagre, swarthy, deformed, and ugly ; 
the other a fine handsome, bold, high-spirited youth: they 
were brothers, and the sons of Sir Robert Faulconbridge, 
of Northamptonshire, who being now deceased, 'each of 
his sons demanded to be his heir, and quarrelled for the 
possession of his land. Philip, the bold and handsome, 
claimed the property of his father as his first-born son : 
Robert, the thin and meagre, claimed, in right of bis 
father’s will, who had disclaimed Philip as his son, he 
having been bora six months after Sir Robert’s return from 
Germany, where be had been sent on an embassy by 
Richard C«eur-de»lion, who, during his absence, had so¬ 
journed at his house. This curious contest was maintained 
with vigour on either side; and the wit, spirit, and manly 
beauty of Philip, together with his powerful resemblance 
to her son Richard, caught the attention and conciliated 
the favour of the queen mother, who begged him to re¬ 
linquish the name and title of his reputed father, and 
trust his fortunes to her advancement; an offer he willingly 
accepted, giving up the land to Robert, who went away 
well pleased at his victory; while bis bold aspiring brother 
exulted in the honours bestowed upon him, was knighted 
by John under the title of Richard Coeur-de-lk>n, and re¬ 
ceived an appointment of high importance in the approach* 
ing war. 

Lord Chatillion had scarcely arrived before the walls of 
Anglers, where the French army were assembled, ere the 
sound of trumpets announced the approach of King John. 
The point of immediate contest was possession of the city 
of Angiers, which was subject to England, but the citisem 
positively refused to open their gates till it was proved 
who was the rightful King of England ; a point which was 
now doubtful, since John claimed it in his own person, while 
Philip demanded it in right of Prince Arthur. 

Threats, persuasions, or entreaties were alike ineffectual; 
the citisens of Angiers were firm and undaunted. Pre- 
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partitions were made for battle ; the armies met, equally 
poised in valour and in skill. Though numbers were slain 
in the contest, neither were victorious : and they mutually 
agreed to cease hostilities for a time, again demanding en¬ 
trance within the walls of Angiers, but were again re¬ 
pulsed. Faulconbridge marvelled at the presumption of the 
citizens in thus refusing admission, and at the slumbering 
spirit of majesty, who, as he thought, tamely submitted to 
their control* With that daring spirit which marked his 
character, and which, as John often said, declared him 
“ perfect Richard!” he boldly spoke his sentiments: 

By Heaven these scroyles of Angiers flout your kings; 
And stand securely on their battlements, 

As m a theatre, whence they gape and point 
At your industrious scenes and acts of death. 

Your royal presences be ruled by me ; 

Do like the mutinies of Jerusalem,* 

Be friends awhile, and both conjointly bend 
Your sharpest deeds of malice on this town j 
By east and west let France and England mount 
Their battering cannon, charged to the mouths ; 

Till their soul-fearing clamours have brawl’d down 
The flinty riba of this contemptuous city : 

How like you this wild counsel, mighty states, 

Smacks it not something of the policy 1 

Now, by the sky that hangs above our heads, 

I like it well—('exclaim’d King John). 

- — — France, shall we knit onr powers, 

And lay this Angiers even with the ground ; 

Then, after, fight who shall be king of it 1 

King Philip agreed to this, and they were departing to 
put their threats in execution, when the citizens of Angiers, 
alarmed for the safety of their town, entreated further par¬ 
ley, promising to point out a way by which their gates 

• When Titus, son of Vespasian, Emperor of Rome, besieged 
Jerusalem, the city was divided into two factions, one under the 
command of an incendiary named John, the other under a robber 
named Simon. When Titus approached with his army, the con¬ 
tending parties laid aside their domestic quarrels for the time 
being, and united in their efforts to resist the common enemy. 
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might be thrown open, without any breach of faith iu them, 
or proof of favor shown to the contending kings. The 
proposition was a match between the Lady Blanch of 
Spain, niece to Eleanor, and Lewis, Dauphin of France; 
that, this arrangement made, their gates should be opened 
to admit them as joint possessors. 

This proposal was pleasing to John, and Eleanor urged 
him to consent without delay; it would secure him in his 
now unassured possession of the crown, and nip the bud 
of Arthur’s hopes, before he should have sun to ripen the 
bud to blossom or the blossom into fruit. Philip hesitated 
between his sworn pledge to Constance and her son, and 
the power and interest which would result to his own son 
from such an arrangement. John, taking advantage of his 
doubts, offered the Lady Blanch with a dowry equal to a 
queen, and promised to enrich her with those very pro¬ 
vinces, for which France was now contending in right of 
Arthur. Lewis and Blanch bent their eyes on each other; 
their youth, beauty, and attractions stood parallel; Blanch 
was the beauty of the opening day, and Lewis the full 
lustre of the mid-day sun. Obedience was not an afflic¬ 
tion ; and, when he grasped her yielding hand, her 
blushes, the heralds of approbation, appealed to his heart, 
and he wondered he had not ere now learned to love the 
beauteous image of perfection which was offered to his 
embrace. 

This hasty league, made up at the price of Philip’s in¬ 
tegrity and Arthur’s ruin, was speedily ratified ; and, as a 
compensation for Arthur’s blighted hopes, John proposed 
to create him Duke of Bretagne and Earl of Richmond, 
and make him undisputed Lord of the rich and fair city of 
Angiers. The gates were now unfolded to admit the 
peaceful monarchs and their train, when 

The grappling vigour and rough frown of war. 

Was cola in amity and painted peace. 

and the oppression of Arthur and the afflicted Constance 
made up the fatal league. 

As they entered, Faulconbridge looked after them in sur¬ 
prise, and with some degree of contempt. John he could 
not blame, his object was to dispute the claims of the 
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young Prince, and to defeat bim if possible; he had only 
fulfilled bis errand : but then bow could Philip and bis son 
reconcile themselves to such a breach of faith and honour ? 
They bad drawn their swords in defence of an oppressed 
orphan, and deliberately sheathed them again at sight of 
their own advantage : it was worldly policy ; but the good 
sense and just feeling of Faulconbridge taught him to 
despise an act purchased at the price of truth, of fame, 
and honour. 

Salisbury and others of the English lords were grieved 
at the hard fate of Prince Arthur; but they had no power 
to dispute the proceeding, and coaid only pity in secret the 
injured son and the afflicted mother. 

In all due pomp and solemnity Lewis received the hand 
of Blanch ; but the period of amity was of short duration. 
John, whose imperious temper could not brook restraint, 
was anxious to throw off the trammels of obedience to the 
see of Rome ; his father’s penance at the shrine of Becket* 
be had ever considered as a humility disgraceful to ma¬ 
jesty, and was resolved to oppose the Pope whenever he 
had the means. His first opposition was a refusal to con¬ 
firm Stephen Langton (nominated by the church of Rome) 
in the Archbishopric of Canterbury : which insolence on 
the part of King John highly incensed Pope Innocent, 
who deputed his legate, Cardinal Pandulph of Milan, to 
visit the now confederate king at Angiers, and to insist, 
under penalty of excommunication, on John's obedience to 
his decrees. John, obstinate rather than firm, set the 
Pope’s orders at defiance, and made a jest of his power and 

# Thomas £ Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury and Chancellor 
to Henry II., was so imperious and troublesome, that he gave 
Henry much uneasiness; and four of his attendants, Reginald 
Fitz.Une, William Tracy, Richard Britton, and Hugh Morville, 
thinking to oblige the King, murdered Becket at the altar. 
Henry attributed his misfortunes afterwards to Almighty ven¬ 
geance for this inhuman murder, and resolved to do penance at 
his tomb. He walked barefoot three miles in extreme pain, and 
submitted to be scourged by the monks of St. Augustine, spent 
the night in prayer in the cathedral, lying on the cold pavement, 
and in the morning made a solemn procession round the saint's 
tomb. A victory gained that day over the Scots was attributed 
to the influence of St. Thomas £ Becket, whose spirit was now 
appeased by the King’s submmission and voluntary penance. 
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his purchased absolutions, which he denominated “jug¬ 
gling witchcraft/’ This was a scene of triumph to Con¬ 
stance, who beheld with exultation the terrors of Philip 
and his son at the blasphemy of John, and the danger in 
which John himself was placed by the threatened ven¬ 
geance of the exasperated Pontiff. Pandulpb pronounced 
the dreadful curse of excommunication, proclaimed him as 
a heretic, and pointed it out as a meritorious act in any one 
who should secretly take away his hateful life. 

Philip was perplexed ; he dared not offend the Pope, 
yet was unwilling to break his faith with England, or untie 
the knot so newly tied ; Pandulph commanded him on 
peril of a curse to drop the hand of the heretic John; 
Philip contended, but in vain. Pandulph replied, 

France, thon mayst hold a serpent by the tongue, 

A cased lion by the mortal paw, 

A fasting tiger safer by the tooth, 

Than keep in peace that band which thou dost hold. 

Philip still remained undetermined ; Lewis became ter¬ 
rified, and impelled his father to revolt; but the weeping 
Blanch threw her arms around his neck, and with pathetic 
eloquence implored him, by the endearing name of hus¬ 
band, a title new in her mouth, not to take up arms against 
her uncle; she threw herself at his feet, and clasped his 
knees ; while the haughty Constance bent her proud knee 
to earth, and besought him not to “ alter the doom fore - 
thought of Heaven.” Blanch conjured him to remember 
the name of wife, Constance bade him bear in mind the 
sacred claims of honour. Lewis appealed to his father, 
while Pandulpb threatened to denounce a curse upon his 
head. Philip hesitated no longer; but, unclasping the 
hand of John, revolted from bis new pledged faith ; John, 
burning with “ inflaming wrath,” denounced vengeance. 

Again the loud clang of arms was heard, and peace, the 
lately cherished guest, was banished from her seraphic 
throne. John proved victorious. Arthur, taken prisoner, 
was conducted to England by Hubert, a follower of King 
John ; a man whose gloomy appearance and forbidden 
manuera proclaimed him villain, one fit to undertake deeds 
of darkness and of horror. 
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The malignant spirit of tbe usurper was not appeased 
by the defeat of his nephew’s hopes. Even though in his 
power, and a prisoner, still he feared him: Geoffrey had 
been beloved; Arthur possessed many friends, and John 
well knew that be himself had many secret enemies. The 
vengeance of the Pope also pursued him; the kingdom 
was now under an interdict; for twelve months all stop 
was put to divine service ; no sacrament, save baptism, 
being permitted ; the statues of the saints were laid in 
scattered heaps upon the ground ; the rights.of sepulture 
were not allowed, and parents, husbands, children beheld 
the bodies of their friends promiscuously thrown into 
ditches or on the highways : and such was the horror 
which prevailed that John was universally detested ; yet 
no one attempted his life, though permitted by the Pope, 
and he continued to practise tyranny with impunity. 

Arthur was a thorn in his side. He feared the people 
would rebel, depose him, and place the young Prince on 
the throne ; therefore while Arthur lived Jolm did not 
breathe in safety. He fixed upon hia keeper Hubert to 
undertake his death, and prevailed upon him, by promises 
of great reward, to consent; but Hubert’s stern features 
were not the index of his mind, and he promised to per¬ 
form the bidding of the King, rather w ith a view to the 
child’s preservation than with any intention of obedience. 

The helpless situation of the captive Prince, his sweet 
and artless manners, and the sorrow he suffered from the 
painful idea of his mother’s afflictions rather than bis own, 
endeared him to the heart of his keeper ; who one day 
gave into his hands John’s cruel mandate, containing an 
order, that Hubert should with hot irons burn out the eyes 
of his royal prisoner. The affrighted boy flung himself at 
Hubert’s feet, and, throwing his arms around him, im¬ 
plored his pity, and that he would not perform the bidding 
of his savage uncle. Hubert gazed upon the innocent 
.pleader, while tears of pity coursed down his iron cheeks ; 
then clasping him to his breast, and vowing to preserve 
ctim at the hazard of his own life, the grateful and affec- 
; rionate boy wept upon his neck, and prayed to Heaven for 
perpetual blessings on the head of his preserver. 

But ah I what tongue can paint, what pen describe the 
L.36.1. s 
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agony of soul which Constance endured, when she received 
the dreadful tidings that her blooming boy, her beauteous 
Arthur, was the captive of his unnatural uncle: she judged 
him dead already ; she raved and tore her hair; she heat 
her breast, and, dashing herself on the ground, gnawed the 
earth in bitterness of anguish ; she refused all consolation, 
and even the soothing voice of religion was heard in vain; 
she accused Heaven of injustice, and prayed for death as 
the only refuge left; she wandered from room to room, 
called upon his name; then, eagerly listening, imagined 
she heard him answer:—his plaintive voice rang in her 
ears, his lovely image Boated before her eyes; with out¬ 
stretched arms she rushed to his embrace, and when the 
vision of her bewildered fancy vanished from her sight, she 
shrieked again, and sunk without power ox motion; then 
starting, inspired with more than human strength, flew 
with rapidity, and rushed into the presence of Philip, the 
perjured Philip, who had deceived, betrayed, and deserted 
her beloved child—that child whom he had sworn to pro¬ 
tect, and in whose cause he had taken up arms. He bade 
her be at peace; she spurned him from her, exclaiming 
violently. 

No, no, I will not, having breath to cry:— 

O, that my tongue were in the thunder’s mouth ! 
Then with a passion would I shake the world; 

And rouse from sleep that fell anatomy, 

Which canDOt hear a lady’s feeble voice. 

Which scorns a modern invocation. 

Then tearing from her brow the prnament she wore, 
dashed it on the ground, repeating, with increasing energy 
and sorrow, 

I will not keep this form upon my head, 

When there is such disorder in my wit. 

Oh Lord, my boy, my Arthur, my fair son ! 

My life, my ioy, my food, my all the world ! 

My widow'd comfort, and my sorrows’ cure ! 

She wandered about for many days; her pbrensy in¬ 
creased, and in a fit of raving madness, calling upon her 
son, and imprecating curses on the head of his persecutor, 
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her afflicted soul burst from ha earthly prison and mounted 
to the realms of bliss. 

The happiness or prosperity of King John was not se- 
cured by his victory over Arthur : his nobles revolted ; they 
boldly expressed their suspicions that the life of the Prince 
was in danger; and disdaining to hear any excuses y quitted 
his presence, in proud defiance of his commands that they 
should still remain. Faulconbridee brought him the alarm* 
ing intelligence, that Lewis of France, supported by the 
Pope, was landed in England with an invincible army, and 
encamped at St. Edmund's Bury. His purpose uas, to 
demand the throne of England in right of his wife, the 
Lady Blanch. The common people were full of rumour, 
danger, and surmise ; murmuring at the idea of Arthur's 
imprisonment; and some hinting their fears of his safety. 
John, driven to the extremest verge of terror at the fate 
which seemed to be suspended over him, reproached Hubert 
with bitter acrimony, laying the death of Arthur to his 
charge *, and accused him of being a deliberate murderer, 
a vile wretch, who had readily executed his orders, when 
he should have repulsed them. Hubert permitted him to 
rail for a time, and then cooly replied that he was not the 
deliberate, pitiless villain the monarch was pleased to con¬ 
sider him; one who, to purchase favour and reward, would 
steep his hands in the blood of youth and innocence. 

When John heard that Arthur was still living, his cou¬ 
rage and his hopes revived ; he begged Faulconbridge to 
hasten to the revolted nobles, and lure them back. With 
the speed of lightning he flew on his welcome errand ; he 
found them before the castle, where Arthur had been re¬ 
tained a prisoner, mourning over bis body, which lay dead 
before the gates. The poor terrified child, fearful lest his 
unele should appoint him any other torture, or that Hubert 
should be removed from him, took advantage of his absence, 
and climbing up the battlements, leaped over; but, the 
height being greater than he imagined, he waa dashed to 
pieces in the fall. 

No assurances of Hubert, nor even his grief could in¬ 
duce the nobles to believe that either he or the king were 
ignorant of the Prince’s death ; and more than ever dis¬ 
gusted at the idea of John’s treachery, in daring to insult 
s 2 
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tbem with any message respecting the safety of the mur¬ 
dered Arthur, they fled without delay, and joined the army 
of Lewis at St. Edmund’s Bury. John, almost destitute 
of hope, prepared for battle, but his soul was loaded with 
guilt. His mother, whom he had left in France to watch 
the motions of Philip and his son, was suddenly dead: 
and he felt as if deserted by earth and heaven. The pro¬ 
gress of the Dauphin was almost incredible ; his reception 
was cordial ; Dover Cast's, alone, held out against him : 
and he soon appeared in London, where his presence was 
hailed with shouts of joy. Faulconbridge remained firm ; 
he collected his forces, and led them to battle: but his 
troops were defeated with heavy loss ; and half his remain¬ 
ing powers perished in their retreat, by the tide overtaking 
them ; himself with great difficulty escaping the danger. 

But all necessity for further contention seemed drawing 
to a close, in the approaching dissolution of the king. A 
fanatic monk, inspired by false enthusiasm and blind zeal, 
thought he should serve his God and aid the cause of re¬ 
ligion by shortening the life of a man who had set at defi¬ 
ance the ordinances of the catholic faith: and though his 
life had never been attempted during the dreadful period of 
his excommunication, and when the whole nation, suffering 
for h'is crimes, was laying under an interdict j yet now, 
when returned to his obedience, when, according to the 
prediction of Peter of Pomfret,* he had voluntarily re¬ 
signed hi3 crown to the Pope’s legate, and received it 
again ns his master’s gift; now when he had owned the 
Pope’s supremacy, confessed himself his vassal, and by a 
most disgraceful concession consented to bow to the de¬ 
crees of the church of Rome ;—now his life was assailed. 
A monk, employed about his person, had infused into his 
food a poison so deadly tbaf, in tasting it—an office de- 

* Peter of Pomfret, a hermit, famous for possessing the gift of 
prophecy, predicted that John should lose his crown on Ascension 
Day. He was thrown into prison ; his prediction, however, 
proved true. John, on Ascension Day, resigned his crown to the 
Pope’s legate, who retained it three days, and then returned it 
as the Pope's gift . John, who chose to misunderstand Peter’s 
words, who had said, he would “ lose his crown,” not that he 
would voluntarily resign it, as soon as it was restored, ordered 
the hermit to be hanged for a false prophet. 
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puted to him—he had presently fallen sick, and his bowels 
burst out: the portion which John bad taken was less 
violent and sadden in its operation, but not the less excru¬ 
ciating ; he was new shivering with cold, and now burning 
with fever; his brain was disordered, and he alternately 
raved, wept, and sung. His young son bung over him 
with tenderness* but all aid was vain. In one of his inter¬ 
vals of reason he expressed a wish to be removed into the 
open air; and was conducted into the orchard of Swinstead 
Abbey, where ho had taken shelter for a few days; but 
the effect was transient. Faulconbridge arrived just in 
time to behold him ere he expired: he requested to hear 
the news of the last day’s battle; but nature, exhausted, 
was unable longer to endure; and even while Faulcon¬ 
bridge was repeating the sad tale of his loss and defeat, the 
king expired. 

Thus perished John, in the fifty-first year of his age; 
bequeathing to posterity a loathed name, despised and de¬ 
tested by his subjects, over whom he had tyrannized for 
eighteen years; and, in his whole kingdom, there was 
scarcely a heart which mourned his loss, save only his son 
Prince Henry, and the grateful Faulconbridge. 

Ambition, thou, who dost Colossus like 
Bestride the earth ; whose greedy appetite. 

Like the devouring sea, is never gorged ? 

Thou fiend! cased in the human form divine ; 

That fattenest on destruction ! Ah, no throb 
Of pity dwells within thy marble breast; 

Nor tenderness, nor joy, inhabits there: 

A wide interminable waste, where pride 
Insatiate reigns; and worlds to thee appear 
Made for thy use, and for their own decay. 

Yet, what avail! but a brief while, and all 
This turmoil ends in powerless death. The grave 
Swallows ambition; and the womb of earth 
Contains in one poor little space, the pride 
And brilliant pomp of splendour, power and greatness ; 
And this the limit frail mortality 
Commands; the utmost limit given to man. 

Poor compensation for the loss of bliss 
s 3 
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Oa earth, and hope in heaven. Then what reward 
Does mad ambition yield its votaries 1 
The widow’s tears —the orphan’s cries—the good 
Maifcig scorn—the world’s abhorrence 1 loss of peace; 
Self reprobation ; and Almighty vengeance, 

Perchance unchangeable.—What mighty loss. 

What thriftless gain ambition leaves its slaves !. 


FITZ-GERALD’S WIFF. 

BY D. 8. LAWLOR, ESQ., AUTHOR OF ** THE HARF OF 
INKISFAIL,” ETC. 

I saw her once again. Memory still portrays the lovely 
mourner wrapt in sable attire ; deserted, yet not alone, for the 
tender pledge of conjugal affection clings to a bosom now insen¬ 
sible to all but sorrow. If beauty interests our feelings, and mis¬ 
fortune claims our sympathy in the ordinary walks of life, shall 
we refuse it to the high-born—to the illustrious by descent—to 
the wedded partner of the noble and the brave 1 A stranger in 
our land, she was the adopted child of Erin; but, alas I the 
adopted of her misfortunes .—Personal Narrative of the Irish 
Rebellion, p, 152. 

I saw her in her pride of bloom. 

Gazing upon her husband’s face; 

While her dark tresses, like a plume, 

Fell o’er her in a wreath of grace ; 

And innocent, and pure and young, 

She walked life’s happy bowers among. 

I saw her when the sudden blight 

Had blanched her cheek and dimmed her brow, 
And her heart’s promise ta’en its flight 
Upon the raven-wings of woe; 

Making this loving, lovely thing, 

A child of tears and suffering! 

Her patriot lord is on the bier. 

His red sword in his soldier-hand, 

And in her hour of grief and fear, 

She sorrows for that better land, 

Where the redeeming God will speak 
Comfort and succour to the weak* 
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For her the birds of mom impart 

No pleasure in their matin hymn ; 

For death is in her silent heart, 

And her rapt feelings sleep in him , _ 

Who slumbers in the nameless grave, 

That waits the unsuccessful brave. 

Ob 1 woman’s love and woman’s grief ! 

Deepening through time's all-furrowing gloom 
Nor living for a late relief. 

Your only rest is in the tomb! 

How sacred is the pure revealing 

Of woman’s love and woman’s feeling 1 


THE IRISH BESSY BELL AND MARY GRAY. 

(Concludedfrom page Y7A.) 

Surprising and inconsistent, with that morbid and painful 
state of feelings I have described, as the next passage of his 
history would appear, let no man, I would say, presume to 
decide on the hidden motives, the inner workings of a fellow- 
creature, however open his external conduct to censure or 
dislike. For myself, I would fain see the sunny side of each 
fleeting picture, and I am satisfied, with regard to Montgo¬ 
mery, that during the latter part of the intimacy with Mary, 
he had been perfectly honourable in his intentions, whatever 
mysterious fatality seemed to have hung over its issue; that 
his grief and melancholy, when that intimacy was broken 
off, were equally unaffected; and that it was not owing to 
heartless indifference, but to natural fickleness, and instabi¬ 
lity, and to the ardent spirits and warm constitution of his 
youth, that he soon was seen to be inspired with equal devo¬ 
tion to another, and as fair an object. 

As for Bessy, she too had recovered from the shock her 
friendship had sustained, although the latter feeling remained 
still undiminished; and we have already noticed the number 
and power of the fascinations which now newly beset her. 
In a word, Montgomery was formed to be the bane of two 
gentle creatures., with respect to whom, whether we look to 
their personal charms, their intellectual attractions, theinno- 
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cence in which he found them, or their unalterable attachment 
to each other; it would be difficult to decide which would be 
the object of the greater interest and admiration. 

Yes, it is not, after all, nearly incredible when we recur 
to the circumstances of this little tale from the commence¬ 
ment, that in the course of four months from the hour when 
he parted with Mary, her recollections were now almost 
effaced, at least from the seat of his deeper emotions, and he 
found himself day after day engaged in attentions as assi¬ 
duous to another, as he had so lately practised with un¬ 
wearied zeal towards her 1 Nor was Bessy long insensible of 
bis addresses, and, though her playful and innocent coquetiy 
left him for a considerable period in doubt as to the state of 
her feelings towards him ; yet, this very coquetry seemed 
destined to produce a result fatal to herself, as it roused him 
more effectually from the languor which had oppressed him, 
awoke in him &n interest and excitement and elicited num¬ 
berless fascinations which might have remained unnoticed 
had her manners been more distant and formal on the one 
hand, or had she seemed on the other, more easy and open 
to conquest. As it was, each soon received a sensible im¬ 
pression from the other’s attractions, and looked forward 
with delight from day to day to the renewal of their inter¬ 
course. Montgomery, with his usual tact, won the good¬ 
will even of the cold Mr. Bell, and began to be looked upon 
as a constant visitor at bis house. His daughter was seldom 
absent; and, as before, with her early friend, their recrea¬ 
tions and pursuits became the same, and as he walked or rode 
by her side, with admirable versatility of talent be accommo¬ 
dated his thoughts and feelings to hers, and was now as 
light and gay in his topics of conversation with Bessy, as he 
had been grave and speculative with Mary. 

- At length, a lawsuit in which he was engaged, demanded 
his presence in England within the course of a few days, 
and he determined, though with considerable compunctioo, 
to sound Miss Bell’s feelings, and, should he find them pro¬ 
pitious, to make an immediate declaration of his own. 
This important step he reserved for bis last day in the coun¬ 
try, ana on the morning previous engaged to accompany 
the fair object of bis now-undivided passion in her usual 
ride. 
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For the first time, and he now remarked it with deep un¬ 
easiness, she led the way toward farmer Gray’s cottage Of 
her former intimacy with his daughter, Montgomery, by 
some strange chance, had never heard. Each of them, per¬ 
haps, had thought of it as a painful subject, and one, too 
sacred, it might be, to be intruded on a stranger’s attention. 
But the reaction of restrained feeling is often more lively 
than its original force, and on this occasion as the pretty 
farm-house at the foot of the mountain came suddenly in 
view, Bessy was as instantaneously overcome, and bursting 
into tears, “ There,” she exclaimed, *« even there lives one 
who is dearest to me on earth.” 

What! Mary 7 stammered Montgomery, and, but that 
his companion was herself so touched at that bitter moment, 
his guilty confusion could never have passed unobserved. 
Little did either imagine that the pitiable subject of the 
thoughts of each, was at that same instant gazing from a 
shrubbery on the road side, and after a long wild stare reeled 
and fell to the ground l 

They had paused for sometime involuntarily, Bessy yield¬ 
ing to pathetic and sad remembrances, while Montgomery’s 
heart was nearly rent asunder by a thousand maddening and 
conflicting emotions ; at length they, each as involuntarily, 
turned their horses’ heads, and pursued their way homeward 
in melancholy and ill-omened silence. He was engaged 
for the same evening to meet a large party at Mr. Bell's, 
and it was not until they sat together at dinner that almost 
a syllable was interchanged between them ; even then it 
cost an effort on both sides. The company observed it, and 
rallied each on their depression, and Bessy was ere' long 
again the centre and attraction of all cheerfulness. Mont¬ 
gomery still maintained a gloomy taciturnity, for which the 
frightful convulsions of his mind that morning but too truly 
accounted. Bessy herself was surprised, when it no longer 
seemed to originate in compliment to her own feelings; but 
still following the bent of a fond woman’s credulity, she gave 
it the flattering interpretation of extreme regret at his early 
intended absence. 

The ladies had long retired, and Montgomery had fortified 
himself with deep and long potations, ere he found it possi¬ 
ble to gain even an artificial excitement. Under such in- 
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fluence, he at length appeared in the drawing-room, and 
hastening again to Bessy's side, he lavished on her, to an 
extravagant excess, all the flattery and compliment of which 
be was so finished a master. He led her to the piano-forte, 
hang over her chair, mingled his manly voice with her own 
sweet thrilling notes, and during each pause whispered in her 
ear his fixed and unalterable devotion. 

They were, after some time, induced by the delighted au¬ 
dience, to attempt the celebrated duet, the most difficult they 
had yet performed, and peculiarly expressive of tender and 
impassioned sentiments. It was in the midst of this, and 
when Montgomery was taking his part with exquisite taste 
and masterly skill, that a servant slipped into his hand a 
note which had been just delivered to him. He held it with 
the air of one totally abstracted in his occupation until it 
was Bessy's turn to respond, as she did with power equal to 
his own : then he ventured to snatch one hasty glance at its 
superscription. It seemed to contain a deadly spell—his 
very reason appeared to fail him—he staggered to the door, 
to the astonishment of all present, and seizing his hat, and 
seeming to fly from their attentions, rushed with the speed 
of madness to the stable-yard, mounted his saddled horse, 
and galloped furiously away. 

Can it be doubted from whom that communication came 1 
The beautiful characters were but too well known to him, 
and the words, which be himself read not till the next dawn, 
were the following:—** Unhappy man ! as thou wouldstyet 
hope for mercy for all thy accumulated guilt, ensnare not by 
thy wiles another victim, in addition to the lost. 

Mary. 

Often after that night, did Montgomery curse the perfec¬ 
tions of the animal which carried him, that he dashed him 
not to atoms on the rough roads which he passed. On, on 
he rode, pushing him at the height of his speed, nor pulled 
a rein till he arrived at Farmer Gray's cottage. It was al¬ 
ready an hour past midnight, when he paused, scarce know¬ 
ing where he was, and having come so far without fixed 
purpose or intent. All around was calm and quiet, in awful 
contrast to the tumult that raged within him. The fanner 
and his household had long retired to rest; yet there was 
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one sleepless being within that heard the horse; and guessed 
at its riaer. It was a moment of fearful excitement, and 
having almost mechanically led the reeking animal to a stall, 
he struck his hand against his forehead, and endeavoured to 
regain the composure which he appeared to have utterly lost. 
That he soon found was, at the moment, hopeless; and 
fearful of himself, frantic and distracted as he was, he de¬ 
termined to await the morning ere he sought admission at 
the cottage. He wandered round the environs of the farm, 
and as each familiar spot recurred to his eye beneath the 
clear moonlight, which he had trod so often with the lost, 
the loving Mary, he imprecated the deepest curses upon 
his own devoted head. At length the night clouded, as if 
in unison with his thoughts, the moon disappeared from the 
heavens, the storm rose apace, the rain decended thick, drift¬ 
ing, and violent. Involuntarily he bared his head and 
bosom to its assaults, and felt, for the moment, the first relief 
from frenzy. But in its place came reason once more calm 
and cool, and he felt he had but awakened to a clearer sense 
of his misery. The lightning began to flash, and as its 
transitory brightness aided the grey glimmering of morn¬ 
ing, he traced the expressions of the almost forgotten note. 
Deadlv sickness came over him—a spasmodic shudder—a 
gravelike chill—and, staggering to a stable door, lie sunk 
senseless beneath his steed upon the straw. 

The farmer was, as usual, the first astir, and on going out 
was surprised to see that door but half-closed. He entered 
hastily, and was horror-smitten at the spectacle within. 
There lay Montgomery, as if in the grasp of a cruel and vio¬ 
lent death, bis throat and breast still bare, bis face distorted, 
his hands clenched,, and bis hair damp and dishevelled. 
Ou closer examination, the farmer was rejoiced to discover 
that life yet remained : and being somewhat skilled in sup* 
gery, a power which his retired situation often called into 

E ractice—he bore his patient to the cottage, and having bled 
im freely, used every means to recall the existence which 
seemed so fast ebbing. Nor were they long without effect; 
and whilst he bent over him, anxiously watching their 
progress, and having administered a gentle opiate, laid him 
in his own bed, and sat him down by the side, he gave up 
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bis mind to innumerable conjectures upon the cause which 
might have reduced Montgomery to such a fearful situation. 

His horse might have taken fright, and fled to a haunt 
once so familiar. He might be attacked by ruffians, with 
whom the forest was said occasionally to abound, and fled 
for protection to his house, whilst the violence of their as¬ 
saults, or the exhaustion of fatigue, would account for his 
having been found insensible. These, and a thousand such 
accidents, his imagination speedily suggested ; but they 
were soon discarded successively, and as it were by instinct: 
his fears settled finally on the truth—that all he saw was 
connected, though he guessed not how, with the interests of 
his beloved daughter. 

Instantly he sought her chamber. She heard, with little 
surprise, that Montgomery was in the house; but was 
deeply shocked to learn his pitiable condition. She accom¬ 
panied her father to his bedside, and along with him watched 
over the wretched being it contained, with a deep intensity 
of emotion, until a long-drawn sigh and violent contortion 
at length betokened his reviving sense, and then, in bitter¬ 
ness and misery she glided back to her own apartment. 
The farmer, in the meantime, had resumed his painful re¬ 
verie. During the last three! months he had laboured under 
continual anxiety and doubt, concerning the lovers* unac¬ 
countable separation, and had latterly yielded to dark sus¬ 
picions as to the purity of Montgomery*s intentions, whose 
unworthiness he believed his daughter might have earlier 
detected, and acted accordingly. Even his present com¬ 
passion could not prevent their growing form ; and it is not 
then to be wondered at, that when at length the patient 
opened his eyes, and rolled them widely round ere he could 
recollect and account for his present situation, which he 
finally testified by grasping convulsively the hand of his kind 
physician, that the latter replied to his wistful look, by 
saying abruptly, 

“ Mr. Montgomery, I am a plain-spoken man, and you 
must not be offended by my asking, what brought you here? 
or rather, was it to marry my daughter that you came! ” 

“ Marry her ? ** exclaimed the unhappy young man— 
“Marry, did you say?—yes, yes !—it was to marry her— 
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and oh ! if you have a heart, but prevail on her this hour 
-to-morrow—or the next day—or when and where she 
pleases! ” 

The fanner was at once disarmed, of every angry feeling, 
and all again was the tenderest and most attentive kindness. 
Finally, he undertook to gain for him an interview with his 
daughter, and left him for that purpose ; while Montgomery 
whose powerful constitution had already rallied considerably, 
made the necessary preparations in case his request should 
be granted. 

And, after a long interval, it was so. Wrought up to the 
highest pitch of excitement, he received and obeyed the 
summons-and they met. But alas! how changed was 
the fair creature before him, from the blight young being 
he had unce known and loved, in the beauty of opening wo¬ 
manhood, in the charms of happy innocence, in the spring- 
day of health and liope, almost a stranger to cate, and pos¬ 
sessing within herself a world of fascination, and of peace. 
Now that cheek was lighted up as brilliantly as ever, but it 
was hectic flush \ that eye was bright, but with the glare of 
disease ; that brow was as eminently fair, but with the wan 
pallor of death. 

• * * * 

What passed during that sad inlerview never transpired to 
any. His voice had been elevated in the various tones of 
supplication, of passion, and of anguish ; even his bitter sobs 
were heard distinctly through the cottage. She had always 
spoken in the lowest accents of calm resolution and collected 
dignity. At length there was a long pause—there was one 
heart-breaking groan—the door opened, and Montgomery 
rushed to the stable, and having thrown himself on his horse, 
galloped furiously to Omagh, called wildly for a post-chaise, 
and took the road to Dublin. There were po tidings of him 
afterward for many a week, save a hasty note to his friend, 
apologizing for his abrupt departure. 

It were idle to detail the innumerable conjectures and ru¬ 
mours in the neighbourhood concerning his strange conduct 
the preceding evening, and his sudden and mysterious dis¬ 
appearance. Idler far were the hope of describing the w'oful 
feelings of the terrified, the forsaken Bessy. She had just 
learnt what it was to love, and be beloved, when the cup of 
L.36.1. t 
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happiness was dashed from her lips; she' had just felt the 
full brightness of the vision, when it vanished from her 
straining gaze. 

* ♦ * # 

It was in the noon of the 20th of August, one year from 
the day on which he had first seen Mary—and during thaft 
short year what misery had he not wrought for himself and 
others 1—that Frederick Montgomery arrived in Omagh, 
having ridden -by easy stages from the metropolis. He was 
much and visibly changed. His face had lost its former 
sweet expression, his cheek was pale, his lip colourless, his 
eye was wilder than before, and his brow wore the ravages 
of illness, and the traces alike of harrowing affliction and 
deep despair. What bad brought him thither he dared not 
to ask himself. Could it be to look once more on the waste, 
the ruin he had made 1 

' He partook of some refreshment, and prepared to resume 
his lonely way. As he waited the appearance of his horse, 
the church-bell threw sullenly on the air its awful lament of 
death. He listened calmly for a moment, then burying his 
face in his bands, yielded himself up to the succession of 
bitter emotions that those sounds inspired ; and the groom 
had summoned him thrice ere he started from his sad reverie. 
He mounted, rode slowly up the street, and saw the mourn¬ 
ful paraphernalia of mortality enter the church-yard as he 
was about to pass. Under an involuntary impulse he 
paused, and moved after the sorrowful crowd toward the gate. 
He thought he heard some whispers of his name in the pro¬ 
cession, but was too deeply abstracted to listen with much 
attention. 

At length he reached the gate—there was, immediately 
within, a newly dug grave, and the coffin was being lowered 
from the hearse. As he gazed almost unconsciously around 
•—suddenly, like the lightning's flash—he caught the chief 
mourner’s eye—that chief mourner was farmer Gray, and in 
that glance what was there not conveyed! It seemed to 
pierce him to the heart, and turning round instantaneously, 
he fled, with the mad speed of the criminal, down the pre¬ 
cipitate hill, and whither 1—and wherefore? 

* • • • 

That terrible evening, Bessy was sitting in a little arbonr 
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which Montgomery’s hands and her own had raised in hap* 
pier days, and she looked on the last beams of the setting 
sun, and thought how the wit and merriment of which she 
was then the mistress were now as faint and evanescent as 
the expiring gloiies on which she gazed. Then her ideas, 
as they wandered in a. pensive strain, reverted to her happy 
schooldays, to her beloved companion in them all. Oh ! if 
she had known that the faithful, the well*remembered, the 
once lovely being, was at that very moment being consigned 
as dust to dust. 

Suddenly there was a step—there was a voice, and in 
another instant she was folded in the arms of Montgomery ! 
It was a long—an impassioned, as it had been an involun¬ 
tary caress. At length it was over, and teais, while they 
relieved her, prevented her for a while from observing the 
ghastly, the frantic expression of him who still wildly gazed 
upon her. But it could not be longer unnoticed, and terri¬ 
fied and horror-struck—“ What means that look ?” she ex¬ 
claimed. “ Oh, dearest Frederick, you have never yet re¬ 
covered from the shock of that awful night/’ and she burst 
into a new passion of tears. 

“ In truth,” he replied slowly, and gasping for breath, 
“in truth it was a fearful shock ; and the next day he 

E aused, and added convulsively—“ the next day I was to 
ave asked you to marry me. Oh, Bessy! dearest, best- 

beloved, would you have been the wife of the- 

“Murderer” he would have added, but he sank power¬ 
less on the ground. 

After a considerable interval he revived. A servant was 
chafing his temples. Bessy stood near, intensely occupied 
with a paper she held, while her eye glanced from line to line 
with wild rapidity. It was the manuscript from which some 
of the leading facts I have related were originally extracted, 
and as Montgomery started up, and caught the reader’s eye, 
she would have fallen had he not folded her in his arms. 
He laid her tenderly on the ground—staggered a few yards 
from the spot—there was the report of a pistol—and all was 
over. She recovered but too speedily to hear that deadly 
sound. She rushed to the fatal spot, and threw herself on 
the bleeding and mangled corpse. At length she was torn 
away, borne to the house, and laid in her bed under the rage 
t 2 
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of a delirious fever. Long was her existence hopeless. 
But joy was in every countenance, when after nineteen days, 
there was a plain and evident improvement. Then came a 
few lucid intervals, during which who would not have wept 
with her! And then a relapse. And after two months she 
rose from the bed an unconscious idiot. 

It were impossible to describe the emotions with which I 
listened to this deeply pathetic tale. Two mountains, as I 
have said, serve to keep up its recollection amidst the scenes 
of its sad occurrences ; and the weatheiwise of the neigh¬ 
bourhood have been often heard to remark, that any menaces 
from the object of their study, are still earliest indicated by 
the gloom that gathers around Mary Gray; while in the 
darkest hours of the showery season of spring or autumn, if 
any spot around would seem to indicate a brighter prospect, 
it is ever the green and sunny summit of Bessy Bell. 

THE MONASTERY OF LA TRAPPE. 

BY J.C.A. 

C’est ici que la mort et la verit^ 

Elevent leurs flambeaux terribles 

C’estde cette demeurre, aumonde inaccessible, 

Que Ton passe a Peternitd. 

Among the most elegant and accomplished in the reign of 
Lewis IV. was the Marquis D’Estrees. His merit had 
procured for him a high post at court, which he honourably 
filled. By relieving the oppressed, and succouring the 
needy, he became conspicuous for his noble and generous 
soul, and was generally beloved or envied according to the 
hearts of his admirers. It may naturally be supposed that, 
enjoying such a high situation, he would not want many- 
nominal friends, but among the few that respected him for 
his virtues alone was the Chevalier Raviller. A similarity 
of disposition and unity of sentiment had created and per¬ 
fected the most ardent friendship between them. Though 
moving amidst all the splendour and gallantry of the gayest 
and most refined court in Europe, their cultivated minds 
sought other enjoyments than in its intrigues, and in each 
other's society round that felicity, which minds enlivened by 
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virtue and friendship can alone enjoy; until a fortuitous 
event had nearly separated them for ever. 

The Marquis D’Estrees was accustomed to give audience 
to his petitioners every morning, before he attended his 
duties at court. It was the morning of the anniversary of a 
splendid victory which had been obtained by the French 
arms, when a lady desired an interview. She was habited 
in deep mourning; a veil, thrown over, partly hid her face, 
but the beautiful symmetry of form, her easy and engaging 
manners, and the sweet melodious tone of her voice, when 
she addressed her auditor, was too imposing and fascinating 
not to strike one of a less ardent imagination than was the 
marquis. The beautiful Angelica de Marsollier (for such 
was her name) stated her petition to be for her mother, the 
widow of a French officer of distinction, who fell in the 
contest which that day so proudly commemorated. Rich in 
honour and bravery alone, the gallant soldier had left his 
wife and daughter but a scanty subristance; and they not 
possessing friends sufficiently powerful to obtain the pension 
due to the relicts of such a distinguished officer, they were 
reduced to comparative, indigence, and, therefore, solicited 
his influence. 

The next day D’Estrees had procured the desired pension, 
and with a heart warmed by* desire ugain to behold the lady 
who had created such unusual sensations in his breast, he 
hastened to deliver it. 

In a small house in the suburbs of Paris, more conspicu- 
ous for its neatness than magnificence, he found the widow 
and daughter of the brave Marsollier. The true piety and 
interesting conversation of the former, joined to the match¬ 
less charms and that excellence of mind which, if possible, 
eclipsed those of the latter, bewildered the ideas of the mar¬ 
quis so much, that, at moments he was ready to believe him¬ 
self in the presence of beings of a superior order. Their 
gratitude to their benefactor, however, soon showed them to 
be on a level with himself, and before his departure he re¬ 
quested and obtained leave to renew his visits. Every sub¬ 
sequent one became more delightful, and he had the happi¬ 
ness of finding himself beloved; but in the midst of his en¬ 
joyments a space still remained in the breast of the happy 
lover—it was his friend he felt for, that he wished to enjoy 
t 3 
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with him part of his felicity; he, therefore, introduced the 
Chevalier Raviller to their little party. Fatal meeting— 
never had the heart of the chevalier felt the potency of love 
till he beheld the lovely Angelica: honour, friendship, and 
reason bade him not harbour such feelings, but admiration 
quelled all other sentiments, and lulled its victim to sleep, 
and he was not roused from his lethargy till he heard the 
nuptials of his friend fixed for a distant day. It was then 
the chevalier found that other sentiments than admiration 
filled his breast—he found that he could not endure the 
misery of seeing the charming Angelica belong to another— 
no, not even to the friend that be loved best on earth. There 
was then only one way for him to redeem his honour; he 
immediately fixed his resolution, and the next day be had 
retired to a villa he possessed, at a little distance, there to 
remain in privacy till he could conquer his feelings. But 
the conflict of his mind, joined with other circumstances, 
soon produced a violent fever. Viewing himself within the 
grasp of death, he sent for his friend, to inform him of the 
cause of his seclusion, beg his forgiveness, and die in the 
possession of that friendship which he had prized so much 
whilst living. 

The marquis had arrived, and was giving his friend all the 
comfort his agonizing feelings would allow. A thought 
struck him ; it was to save his friend ; be hastily quitted the 
house. Every one was filled with curiosity. The chevalier, 
though rather exhausted, was evidently better since their 
interview; astonished at the abrupt departure of his friend, 
and anxiously expecting his return, he lay counting the slow 
hours as they passed. 

After a long interval of suspense the marquis returned : 
his whole frame seemed agitated ; his countenance bad un¬ 
dergone a visible change, a death-like paleness overspread 
his features, which were animated with a kind of enthusiastic 
feeling when he beheld the situation of the chevalier. His 
right hand held that of his betrothed, he led her to the 
couch of the invalid, and informed her then, for the first 
time, of the cause of their friend’s illness, and with a trem¬ 
bling voice continued, u I here release you, too lovely An¬ 
gelica, from all the ties that exist between ub, to resign you 
to the possession of another; to conquer the warmest wishes. 
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is what I could never of been capable of had not the life of 
our friend demanded it. You cannot help esteeming one, 
whose sufferings for you must create compassion in your 
tender breast; love him, for my sake—for his own/* He 
placed her powerless hand within that of the chevalier, and 
before either could reply rushed out of the apartment. 

Every fine or noble feeling was in those days carried to 
the most romantic pitch. The sacrifice of friendship, there¬ 
fore, awakened every faint ember in the breast of the cheva¬ 
lier ; he comforted, as well as be was able, the afflicted An¬ 
gelica, who had fainted, when the marquis fled. He pro¬ 
mised to use every means to cause his speedy return, than 
which nothing now would give him more happiness; and 
assured her that he would rather die than profit by the disin¬ 
terested sacrifice of his friend. Messengers were immedi¬ 
ately sent to his residence, but of no avail; the marquis re¬ 
mained unheard of. 

The recovery of the chevalier was quick; as soon as his 
strength permitted him, he renewed the search,^ and visited 
the different seclusions where he suspected his friend to have 
retired to; but every means he used proved fruitless, and he 
returned to Paris to see the lovely Angelica, like a tender 
lily, blighted and drooping, overcome with the furious blast, 
drop into an untimely grave. 

• m • 

Another votary had embraced the monastic life. It was 
the Chevalier Raviller; overcome by bis misfortunes, he de¬ 
termined to retire from the world, and had, therefore, be¬ 
queathed most of his estates to charitable institutions, and 
entered the monastery of La Trappe. The austerities of this 
pjace were so great, that the inmates, prohibited from all 
kind of conversation with each other, ana generally keeping 
their eyes fixed on the ground they trod, were seldom knowo 
to each other, though often persons of the same place and 
family had immured themselves within its walls. The abbot 
alone knew the names and fortunes of its inhabitants, and the 
grave-yard told the family and history of the departed. The 
monastery and surrounding scenery were, as they then ex¬ 
isted, under the abbot and reformer of the order, M. de 
Ranee, calculated to strike the mind with solemnity, and till 
it with the most gloomy sentiments. Situated in a long and 
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steep valley, so narrow sod so thickly wooded as lo be almost 
imperviousto the rays of the son, and interspersed with seve¬ 
ral lakes, whose waters were of a dark and dismal hue, on all 
sides nothing was visible bat hills rising one beyond another, 
extending in endless continuity as far as the eye could reach, 
aud completely covered with dark forests, without the least 
apparent vestige of hnman footstep having ever trod them, 
the path, or rather track, to it being almost imperceptible till 
pointed out by the guides, and leading through a maze of the 
most intricate turnings and windings, and through every di¬ 
versity of rise and fall. The abstinence, spirit of self-mor¬ 
tification, and religious exercises which the monks of this 
place practised, were truly wonderful. 

The chevalier bad passed his noviciste, and become a 
brother of the order; he had assumed, upon his entry, the 
name of Arnanld. In the practises of religioo his mind 
was more composed, and he became exemplary for his hu¬ 
mility and self-denial. 

A year had now nearly elapsed since his entry, when the 
death ef a brother was announced, and the prayers of each 
desired for his soul. At his grave the abbot enlarged on the 
deep piety of one of the most devout brothers of their order. 
A few days afterwards Brother Arnauld happening to pass 
through the burying place came to a new grave-stone, which 
had been erected over the body of the lately deceased. His 
eye ran over the inscription—it told the fate of Don Cyran 
Marquis D*£strees. 

• m • • 

A monk, happening to go earlier than nsnal into the grave¬ 
yard, observed a brother extended on the grave of the Mar¬ 
quis D*£strees. Ou approaching he found him lifeless—it 
was Brother Arnauld. The abbot, having attended the con¬ 
fessional of both, knew their histories, but, as was usual in 
such cases, secreted it, that it might in no manfier impede 
their religious duties. He ordered the body of the deceased 
brother to be placed near that of his friend, and one stone to 
tflate their names and friendship. 
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POWER Of MATERNAL PIETY. 

BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

«* When I was a little child," said a good old man, my 
mother used to bid me kneel down beside her, and place her 
hand upon my head, while she prayed. Ere 1 was old 
enough to know her worth she died, and I was left too much 
to my own guidance. Like others, I was inclined to evil 
passions, but often felt myself checked, and, as it were, 
drawn back by a soft hand upon my bead. When a young 
man, I travelled in foreign lands, and was exposed to ma.iy 
temptations *, but when I would have yielded, that same hand 
was upon my head, and I was saved. I seemed to feel its 
pressure as in the days of my happy infancy, and sometimes 
there came with it a voice in my heart, a voice that must be 
obeyed,—*0, do not this wickedness, my son, nor sin 
against thy God/ ’* 

Why gaze ye on my hoary hairs. 

Ye children young and gay 1 

Your locks, beneath the blast of cares, 

Will bleach a3 white as they. 

I had a mother once, like you. 

Who o’er my pillow hung, 

Kissed from my cheek the briny dew. 

And taught my faltering tongue. 

She, when the nightly couch was spread, 

Would bow my infant knee, 

And place her hand upon my head, 

And, kneeling, pray for me. 

But, then, there came a fearful day; 

I sought my mother’s bed, 

Till harsh hands tore me thence away. 

And told me she was dead. 

I pluck’d a fair white rose, and stole 
To lay it by her side, 

And thought strange sleep enchain'd her soul, 

For no fond voice replied. 
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That eve, I knelt me down in woe, 

And said a lonely prayer ; 

Yet still my temples seemed to glow 
As if that hand were there. 

Years fled, and left me childhood’s joy. 
Gay sports and pastimes dear; 

I rose a wild and wayward boy, 

Who scorned the curb of fear. 

Fierce passions shook me like a reed ; 

Yet, ere at night, I slept. 

That soft hand made my bosom bleed, 
And down I fell and wept. 

Youth came— the props of virtue reeled j 
But oft, at day’s decline, 

A marble touch my brow congealed— 
Blest mother, was it thine 1 

In foreign lands I travelled wide. 

My pulse was bounding high, 

Vice spread her meshes by my side, 

And pleasure lured my eye ;— 

Yet still that hand, so soft and cold. 
Maintained its mystic sway. 

As when, amid my curls of gold, 

With gentle force it lay. 

And with it breath’d a voice of care, 

As from the lowly sod, 

“ My son—my only son—beware ! 

Nor sin against thy God.” 

Ye think, perchance, that age hath stole 
My kindly warmth away, 

And dimmed the tablet of my soul 
Yet when, with lordly sway, 

This brow, the plumed helm displayed, 
That guides the warrior throng, 

Or beauty’s thrilling fingers strayed 
These manly locks among. 
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That hallow’d touch was ne’er forgot: 

And now, though time hath set 
His frosty seal upon my lot, 

These temples feel it yet. 

And if I e’er in heaven appear, 

A mother’s holy prayer,— 

A mother’s hand, and gentle tear, 

That pointed to a Saviour dear. 

Have led the wanderer there. 


LOVE’S LESSON. 

Rosalie Clairville was the only child of a Swiss gentleman, 
who, having lost his wife, had retired to a small patrimonial 
estate on the bank of the lake of Lausanne, near Ciar6n3. He 
had formerly served in the French army, and the disssipa- 
lion which it was impossible there to avoid had reduced 
a large fortune to a very small one. Tired of the giddy round 
he had run, he formed a plan of happiness m his union 
with Rosalie’s mother, but her death disappointed his ex¬ 
pectations, and drove him from a world which had palled 
upon his taste before, and which new disgusted him. In 
his retirement, study formed the business and the amuse¬ 
ment of his life ; and the education of his daughter was the 
source of a new and pure happiness to him, of which he had 
never before had a notion. To watch the development of 
her intellect, to guide and form her taste, and to observe her 
as she blossomed from a lovely infancy into all the graces of 
womanhood, were for several years his solace and delight* 
Never, perhaps, were the pains which a parent bestowed osr 
his child more fully repaid than by the beautiful Rosalie, 
Her disposition was kina and amiable as a good heart and 
good sense could make it, and she entered upon life with 
such cheerfulness and courage as are inspired by an igno¬ 
rance of its dangers and sorrows. Her father, to whom ex¬ 
perience had taught some of its bitterest lessons, could not 
look witboat apprehension at the future fate of his child, 
who, he saw, by the very virtues of her temper, was exposed 
to the eyils of the world. He knew, that to preventive ca- 
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families and griefs with which the path of all human beings 
is so thickly strewed, would be impossible; but he knew 
afao that the best way of guarding against them, and of 
blunting their attacks, would be by providing for his daugh¬ 
ter a protector who should fill his place, and who should ex¬ 
cite in her mind those feelings of which her disposition 
made her peculiarly perceptible. Fojr these reasons it was 
that he had encouraged an attachment which had been 
formed at an early period between his daughter and Henri 
Valmount, the son of a wealthy citizen of Lausanne, \yhose 
worth had highly distinguished him among his townsmen, 
and gained for him all the honours which are bestowed in the 
little republic of which was a member. Henri had dis¬ 
played talents and courage in his earlier years, which con¬ 
vinced M. de Clairville that he was such a husband as he 
should willingly confide his Rosalie to the care of; and, as 
Henri's father was no less desirous that the union should 
.take place, every thing seemed disposed so as to secure the 
happiness of Rosalie and her lover. As, however, they 
were both too young to be married, when this arrangement 
was made, it was thought advisable that Henri should quit 
his native country, for the purpose of making a campaign 
with the Austrian army, while Rosalie remained with her 
father. 

. During Henri’s absence, the Countess of Charenton, a 
distant relation of M. de Clairville, came to reside at Lau¬ 
sanne, some political affairs in which she had permitted her¬ 
self to be implicated, rather from the vain wish of being 
talked about in the circle in which she moved, than from any 
other feeling on the subject, having compelled her to quit 
France, Immediately on her arrival she visited her relation, 
and, expressing the warmest admiration at the charms of his 
daughter, prevailed upon her father to let her visit her at 
Lausanne. M. de Clairville, who knew that the Counter 
was a vain and proud woman, knew also that she was too 
well allied to keep any other than the best society, even in 
her exile; and, as he was particularly desirous that his 
daughter should acquire that tone and ease of demeanour 
which are only to be learnt from those to whom the gay 
world has already taught it, he agreed, unhesitatingly, to 
permit Rosalie to visit her. 
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Rosalie was goodness itself, but she was young, of ardent 
feelings and active imagination, and it was impossible but 
that the society which she met at the countess’s should have 
a consideiable influence on her. The story of her love was 
no secret, aod the quizzing which she underwent from her re* 
•lation, and her gay companions, taught her for the first time 
to wish that it was not quite so notorious. They thought it 
was a good and allowable joke to indulge themselves in sar¬ 
casms, which were not meant to wound, on the fidelity of 
her absent lover ; and at length, as it is not easy for older 
and more experienced persons than.she was to resist the 
effect of example, from blushing at their sneers, she began to 
join in the joke. ) 

The countess was distinguished for good taste, and good 
company: at all times her house was the resort of the best 
society that could be found in the neighbourhood, and in the 
finer part of the year she was visited by some of her Paiisian 
friends. The scene which this presented to R- salie, was 
more like enchantment than the sober realities of the life 
she bad been accustomed to, and at length she found that 
agreeable which before had created feelings of dislike, if not 
of contempt. Her love for Henri was not in the slightest 
degree diminished, but the purity and devotion of the senti¬ 
ment which had occupied her heart before, was changed ; 
and, instead of looking upon it as the sole end and object of 
her life—the engrossing feeling of her heart—she permitted 
herself to join in the gaities which surrounded her, and to 
seek amusement from the frivolous sources which presented 
themselves. 

- Among the countess’s guests was a young officer, who was 
considered among his filends as a person perfectly irre¬ 
sistible, and this reputation having beeu once gained, it went 
a great way to prove him so. He had a good peison, and 
was skilled in all the trumpery acquirements which weak 
people mistake for solid worth. He was the pet—the mode 
—of a certain set of ladies of rank, and of course the envy 
of all the men whom fortune had less favoured. It hap¬ 
pened unluckily that Rosalie’s beauty bad made a greater 
impression on him than he usually felt, and he exerted all 
bis arts to fascinate her. Tor any serious purpose then' 
would have been in vain, for Rosalie loved tub well, and 
L.36.1. x 
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had, besides, too much good sense not to discriminate be¬ 
tween the manly excellence of Henri, and the tinsel ac¬ 
complishments of so heartless a coxcomb as the Marquis de 
Rougemont. Still, as flirtation was the order of the day-at 
-the countess’s, and, as Rosalie was already touched by the 
infection, she listened, merely for amusement, to the non¬ 
sense with which he regaled her. 

- Love is a tyrant deity, and must be worshipped without 
change or doubt; his altars must be sewed without inter¬ 
mission, or his votaries become heretics, and are beyond the 
reach of his grace. This it is that constitutes the difference 
between that true ardent passion which forms the only real 
and unmixed good in this world, and that anti-love which is 
commonly felt and professed, and which is quite good 
enough for such people as can be content with it. Rosalie 
knew not the fault she committed, nor the punishment that 
must attend it. She had been for some days in the habit of 
permitting the marquis to address his affected declarations of 
love to her, without manifesting the repugnance which they 
had at first excited. He, emboldened by this, and believing 
that it was impossible for any woman to resist him, thought 
that the battle was won. At one of the soirees, after 
dancing, Rosalie had withdrawn into a small boudoir which 
adjoined the salon, and from the open windows of which the 
soft and refieshing air blew in. The marquis followed her, 
and she sate down, threw himself on his knees, and uttered 
a volley of that common-place talk which was usual with 
him. Rosalie thought he looked foolish enough, but did not 
insist on his rising. He seized her hand ; and, as she was 
about to withdraw it, with an angry reproof for his imperti¬ 
nence, she saw Henri standing in the balcony before her, a 
spectator of the scene that was acting. Confusion, shame, 
and grief—the joy of seeing him, whom it was only neces¬ 
sary to think upon, to call up all the passionate feelings of 
her heart, and the pain of seeing him here, overpowered her; 
she attempted to rise, but Henri made no effort to meet her, 
and she sunk senseles ou the chair. The marquis would 
have assisted her, but was prevented, with some violence, by 
Henri, who raised her head. The servants entered iramme- 
diatcly; and, having left her to their care, Henri withdrew 
with the Mhrquis. A few words brought them to a quarrel, 
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which it was only possible to settle in one way ; and the first in¬ 
telligence that Rosalie received on the following morning was, 
that the marquis had been killed in a duel by Henri, who 
had fled to avoid the rigour of the laws, which punished 
such offences with death. At the same time, almost, a letter 
was brought to her from Henri, in which he renounced all 
hope, all desire, ever to see her again ; and, forbearing all 
reproaches on his part, left her to the punishment which 
must be inflicted by a consciousness that she had destroyed 
his happiness for ever. 

To describe the grief which overwhelmed Rosalie upon 
this unlooked-for catastrophe would be difficult. She awoke 
as if from a dream ; she saw that she had been tiifling wan¬ 
tonly with her best hopes of happiness ; and that they were 
now lost to her for ever. Now, perhaps, for the first time, 
she knew the extent of her passion, and felt that her heart 
must break without that which had formed its first and 
brightest joy. The pangs of outraged love tortured her be¬ 
yond endurance, and she fled, from scenes which had become 
odious, to the retirement of her father’s house, in the hope 
that death would soon end her sufferings. The only conso¬ 
lation she had in her grief was, to know that the report of 
the marquis’s death was unfounded, and that, although badly 
wounded, he was not likely to die. Her father knew, that in 
the present agitated state of her feelings, it was in vain to 
offer her comfort, and he let the storm rage on, knowing that 
there would come a time when its power would be spent. 
But, if the noise of the countess’s house had been intolera¬ 
ble to Rosalie, the solitude of her father’s was still more 
painful. Nothing occurred to distract her thoughts from the 
fatal object which occupied them, and on which it was torture 
to dwell. She wandered about in a spot which had been 
once dear to her, where every object had excited pleasurable 
sensations, but where now all was a blank. 

She had been walking listlessly on the shore of the lake, 
and bad just seated herself on a fragment of stone near the 
brink—she gazed upon the dark blue deep waters, and the 
thought rushed into her mind, that in their stillness and ob- 
scurity there must be rest from ihe agony which she en¬ 
dured. The moment was fatal—a gleam of desperation 
lighted her eye, her bosom heaved, and respiration became 
x 3 
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difficult, from the overpowering emotion which it had raised* 
(iloomy thoughts and images of despair floated across her 
mind ; she looked up to heaven, her head sunk upon her 
bosom, she muttered an incoherent prayer, and a fatal deed 
had been perhaps accomplished, when her father’s voice ftll 
upon her ear. She started up, flew into his arms, and the 
quick warm tears which flowed from her eyes relieved her 
overchaiged heart. He saw that this was the favourable 
moment for speaking to her, and with the affection of a 
father, and with the wisdom of a philosopher, he consoled 
her grief, and pointed out to her the cause of the error she 
had committed. 

- “ To err, my child,” he continued, “ is the lot of our mi¬ 
serable nature ; but to endure the consequences oi our errors, 
to suffer patiently and courageously, is not only a duty which 
religion enjoins, but which our own tranquillity requires. He 
then begged her to calm herself, showed her in what degree 
she could, by the efforts of her reason, assuage the pains of her 
disappointment, while time would slowly heal the wounds 
which her heart had received. It had become necessary, 
too, in consequence of the publicity which this affair had ob¬ 
tained, that she should, by her own conduct, contradict the 
absurd aud injurious reports which were abroad concerning 
her. 

Rosalie listened; and although she was not convinced 
that her grief would be less, yet despair had left her, for site 
had found in her affectionate father that sympathy which her 
situation demanded. The better and bolder feeliogs of her 
nature, that fortitude which, as some plants which thrive best 
in inclement weather, flourishes most in adversity, and in which 
she was by no means deficient, now displayed itself. A 
consciousness that her error had been unintentional, and the 
pride which arises from the' purity of heart, restored her to 
her own respect; and, although nothing could assuage the 
anguish of her heart, she was enabled to gain an appearance 
of tranquillity. In secret, the tears of bitter regret would 
flow, but no eye beheld them, and no sound gave utterance 
to the woe which she endured. Months passed away, and 
her feelings in this respect remained the same. No news 
had been received of Henri since his departure, except one 
letter which he had written to his father, biddiug him fare- 
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well, and speaking of his return to SwiUerland as altogether 
impossible. In the meantime, the Marquis de Rougemont 
had recovered of his wound ; and, as soon as lie was able, 
he made a serious proposal of marriage to Rosalie, through 
her father. Without a moment’s hesitation she rejected this 
offer j and her father, after requesting her to examine her 
heart well, and having received the same unequivocal reply 
from her, declined the marquis’s proposal, informing him that 
his daughter had determined not to marry. Never was a 
determination more seriously made, nor with a more satis¬ 
factory appearance of being firmly kept. 

It was not without some difficulty that Rosalie was enabled 
to keep all the resolutions she had made. The Countess of 
Charenton left no means untried of bringing her again into 
gay society. She was a woman of good disposition, but the 
world bad spoiled her ; and she thought she was doing Ro¬ 
salie the greatest kindness, when she tried to root out from 
her heart the pure and single feeling which was its best or¬ 
nament. As she possessed great talents and powers of 
charming, it was not easy for Rosalie to resist all the tempta¬ 
tions by which the countess assailed her. Entreaties, kind 
and urgent, and the not less potent aid of ridicule, were ex¬ 
erted in vain : Rosalie was determined to stay in that 
retirement where, although happiness was, she believed 
for ever, banished from her own bosom, she diffused comfort 
and joy around her. Her father had once, and only once, 
lately spoken to her of the possibility of Henri’s return; 
but she believed that he had done so only from a feeling of 
kindness to her, and she checked the slight hope which invo¬ 
luntarily arose, as a delusion which, if suffered to grow, 
would destroy the little repose she had gained. 

It was an autumnal evening, and Rosalie had been sitting 
with her father in a small arbour, at the end of the garden 
which looked on the lake. The sun was nearly sunk, and 
the summit of Mont Blanc still shone with that evanescent 
rose-colour which his last beams threw upon the “ monarch 
of mountains.’' The broad blue lake lay before, and the 
distant rocks of Meillerie were assuming the dark shadows of 
evening. There was something in the scene* in (he hour,— 
Era gia l f ora che volge ’/ disio, 
and in the place, which generated sad but sweet thoughts ; 
x 3 
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and Rosalie was yielding to its influence, when her father 
aitacted her attention to a small boat which was rapidly ap¬ 
proaching towards them. Rosalie looked, and saw that it 
was one of the Villeneuve fishing-boats rowed by two men, 
while another sate in the steerage. 

The boat made the shore; and the stranger leaping from 
it, advanced by a steep path to the harbour in which they 
were sitting. He wore a sort of undress military costume, 
and this circumstance made Rosalie’s heart beat involunta¬ 
rily. His hat was over his brows—in another moment he 
was before them—she saw it was Henri. The colour fled 
from her cheek, and returned to it again ; she rose with the 
intention of quitting the place, but was prevented by her 
lover, who clasped her in his arms. It is needless, and it 
would be impossible, to describe the feelings of the lovers ; 
a short explanation sufficed for them, and still shorter mast 
satisfy our readers. M. de Clairville h#<I kept up a corres¬ 
pondence with Henri, whose love for Rosalie had never been 
diminished, and who was now returned to claim her. A 
speedy union completed the happiness of Rosalie and Henri, 
which was never impaired by the recollection of the severe 
lesson they had learnt, that the passion, which is the purest 
source of all human joys, must not be trifled with. 


QUARRELSOME PEOPLE. 

BY M. L. B. 

Scene — a Dining Roam.—Time — after Dinner—the Dark 
Hour . 

Mr. Floyd .—Why do I not see the children here as 

usual 7 

Jtfri. F.—They are dressing, my dear, for the evening. 
Mr. F.—I really wish these people were not coming ; but 
you are never happy, Sophia, without filling my house with 
company. 

Mrt . F.—You’ve no right to say that;—no woman w 
more tied down to home and domestic duties than myself; 
and if I now and then seek relaxation in the society 
of my friends, it is only pioper that I should ask them to my 
house in return. 
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Mr. F.—Friends , forsooth ! raethinks the right of a he* 
terogeneous host of foolish folks to such a title is rather 
dubious. 

Miss Markham. —Mr. Floyd, you are too literal; my sister 
means by friends , her ordinary visiting acquaintances. 

Mr. F. —True ; for I verily believe, Marianne, that your 
sister never had, besides ourselves, a real friend in her 
life. 

Mrs. F.—My goodness !—I wonder how you dare make 
such an assertion. 

Miss M •—What is become of Lady Felixton, Miss Lut- 
trell that was ? 

Mr. F. —I’ll tell you ; — soon afier her marriage, she 
came to stay with our neighbours the Maxwells ; and as she 
then cut my wife out and out in jewels, Sophia determined 
to cut her acquaintance, and we’ve neither seen nor heard 
aught of Lady Felixton since. 

Mrs. F. —Don’t believe him, Marianne ; he has the most 
ill-natured way in the world of representing things; and 
knows very well that I quarrelled with Louisa Luttrell on a 
point of precedency , for 1 can’t endure upstarts. 

Mist M. —Nay, Sophia, of the two, methinks a quariel 
respecting jewels were by far the most reputable. How can 
you be so proud I 

Mr. F. — (Pompously) —Miss Markham, your sister has 
some right to be proud as the wife of a gentleman of old 
family and noble lineage ; whereas. Lady Felixton has mar¬ 
ried a mere nobody—a plebeian city knight—who is just 
ready to fetch and carry like a dog, and dip his nose into 
the water, and thrust his paws into the fire,—at the behests 
t>f the party who have gratified his vanity by a title. 

Mrs F. —A title, indeed ! Well, Alfred, from such a one 
may Heaven defend you ! 

Miss M. —At least. Sir Luke Felixton must be a very 
good man I constantly see his name— 

Mr. F.—Popularity-hunting, in Bible, Missionary, and 
Jew Meetings, &c.; 1 know it. 

Miss M. —And in most subscriptions to public and private 
charities. 

Mr. F.—Yes, but I don’t think better of him for that; 
he has no family—must do something with his money—and 
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charity, besides “ corering a multitude of sins,” conveni¬ 
ently, in these days, uncoverg a name which it is Sir Luke's 
interest to bring as frequently as possible before the public. 

Mrs. F.—In fact, Marianne, the Feliztons are purse- 
proud and ostentatious in whatsoever they do ; and alms¬ 
giving, if performed in such a spirit, is, in my opinion, of 
little worth. 

Miss M .—Assuredly; nevertheless, pardon me if I say, 
that I think we’ve no right to pre-judge the motives of our 
neighbours* actions. 

Mr. F.—Marianne, some wine? Help yourself, and to 
port if you like it, in defiance of the fools who pronounce 
vulgar and poisonous a real touic and restorative, ever highly 
recommended by the faculty. 

Miss M .—I care not for the censure of such coxcombs, 
and shall follow your advice ; and now, Sophia dear, tell 
me what is become of those nice people, the Duke and 
Duchess of Clinton, and Lady Charlotte Wellborn? 

Mrs . F .—Lady Charlotte you’ll see to-night; but their 
Graces of Clinton—all very well in their own clique— could 
not— (with pique)— condescend to our humble society . It 
always cost us a fortune to fite them, and when done they 
seemed so ill-pleased that 1 soon quarrelled purposely with 
her Grace, and shook off the acquaintance; nevertheless 
the duke, to my great consternation, has lately invited him¬ 
self to drop in some day, and take his mutton with Alfred. 

Mr. F.—I heartily hope that such a threat may be merely 
sanfafon de parler ; since I'm by no means ambitious of re¬ 
newing an intercourse with people who despise me for po¬ 
verty, whilst they are themselves living upon credit. 

Miss M. —You seem, Mr. Floyd, to have formed a charit¬ 
able opinion of your neighbours. 

Mr. F.—A very correct one, I assure you ; but you, Miss 
Markham, don't know the world ; I do.—( Enter servant 
with a note, which Mr, F. reads to himself, then speaks )— 
A—very well, Wilmot—make my compliments ; I’m par¬ 
ticularly engaged this evening, and will send an answer in 
the morning— (exit Wilmot ). There, Sophia, your friend, 
Mrs. Everett begs to be excused attending your soirie to¬ 
night. 

Mrs . F.—Abominable woman ! This is the third time in 
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sequence that she has played me this trick, and 1 protest she 
shall never—never have the opportunity of doing it again ! I 
know how it is too ; she can’t or won't come to me because 
she is going to the Countess de Fleury's boll, with her very 
gauche daughter. 

Mr. F.—Bob Everett writes to me to request the loan of 
Switchtail to-morrow afternoon ; now he well knows that I’d 
as soon lend the noble animal to a chimney-sweeper as to 
such a horseman as himself; so that this petition, which I 
miist refuse, coupled with the conduct of his wife, proves, 
pretty clearly, ‘ that they design to fasten a quarrel upon 
us, and— 

Mrs. F.— Shake off our acquaintance : so much the better, 
—they are people that can never do us any good;—and, 
Alfred, 1 earnestly entreat that you will not, suffering your 
good nature to over-rule your reason, lend so valuable a 
horse as Switchtail to Robert Everett. I really wonder how 
be has the face to ask for it 1 

Miss M. —Sophia, did not the Everett's lend you, for some 
weeks, their carriage, when your’s was under repair ? 

Mr. F —Y’es, and had we broken it, menaed it might 
have been, but an injuiy to a valuable horse is irreparable f 
Besides, I’m bringing up Switchtail with a view to Lord 
Portsmouth’s famous stud. 

Mrs. F. —Robert Everett knows that, and I could find it 
in my heart to believe that the wretch has asked pur|>osely to 
annoygand perplex you. However, to change the subject, 
let me tell you, Alfred, whilst I think of it, that a man—a 
“ broken tradesman” he called himself—-came to-day with a 
petition for relief, and to his subscription-list I felt myself 
obliged to add your name for a sovereign. 

Mr. F .—And why obliged ? I really don’t understand. 

Mrs. F. —Because, seeing so many names down of the 
nobility, and people with whom we are acquainted, I thought 
it but right to add our own. A sovereign, I thought, could 
not do us any harm, but our names inserted in the list of 
subscribers might do good. 

Miss M,—To vthom, Sophia, the poor man or yourselves 1 

Mrs. F. —Marianne, you’re grown intolerably pert and 
disagreeable since you were last with me; and 1 shall be in 
no hurry to have you again. 
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Mr. F .—Nor I either, Mias Markham, if you cannot 
treat your si>ter with the respect due to my wife. 

Mrs . M. —Marianne, I assure you, we’ve quarrelled with 
very nearly all our friends upon that self-same point, respect; 
of at least twt^hundred, we can muster now but thirty, 
which is their Cwn fault; and if you, like them, treat me 
with the insolence you are strongly inclined to exhibit, you 
must not think it hard should you meet with the same retri¬ 
bution. 

Miss M.—(Gravely and affectionately) —My dearest So¬ 
phia, ere I retire cl faire Ui toilette , permit me to speak 
seriously, but most kindly, to you, and do not be angry at 
what, in the warmth and tenderness of my feelings, I am 
going to say:—You are my sister, and, therefore, claim the 
truest affection of my heart; you are a married woman, 
and, therefore, a species of deference is, indeed, your due, 
which no spinster, except she be very elderly, ana scarcely 
then, can command ; but, alas I all your conversation during 
the few days 1 have been with you, and of which tbe present 
is but a brief specimen, tends to confirm me in an opinion, 
which 1 have been grieved to form, namely, that you have 
become sadly deficient in Christian humility. Believe roe, 
Sophia, dearest believe me, it is pride of spirit only—a de¬ 
moralizing haughtiness of heart—which renders you thus 
sensitive to imaginary injuries, thus liable to take offence , 
where offence is not intended, and thus, so puffed up with 
absurd and extravagant notions of your own dignity , that if 
all the world does not measure the respect you demand by 
this exorbitant standard, there is no saying how proudly and 
fiercely you resent the supposed affront, 

Mrs. F. —A very pretty lecture, truly, for a younger sister 
to presume to give an elder. Well, little “ Christian Hu¬ 
mility,” 1*11 hear you out; but the sooner you’ve done the 
better, because 'tis time for us both to go and dress. 

Miss M. —Sophia, I shall not detain you much longer, 
having merely to offer a remark upon the melancholy result 
of a haughty contentious disposition. When l was last 
with you your two hundred friends formed but une petite 
soir£e when they met under this roof; to give a large party 
you numbered at least as many more ; now your visiting ac- 
quaince, you tell me, is reduced to about thirty individuals. 
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and at this rate, should I come and stay with you a twelve¬ 
month hence, I shall find them reduced to nought , and your¬ 
self " a cipher in the great (London) account.Alas! my 
dear sister, reflect upon the course you have pursued, and 
check it, ere yet too late ; for what is the value and pleasure 
of existence, when one has quarrelled, and about nothing 
too, with every friend ? 


THAT ONE DEAR HOPE. 

A SONG. 

BV MRS. MART LEMAN GR1MSTONE. 

That one dear hope has flitted I y; 

And all is dark around me— 

Fate has unloos’d the only tie 
That still to being bound me ! 

My path of thorns will now be trod 
With many a bitter feeling : 

But now, alone, to nature’s God, 

I’ll trust their wild revealing. 

I ll never, never breathe again, 

To human ear my sorrow. 

But soothe the sense of daily pain, 

By hoping death to-morrow. 

And yet so wildly do I err. 

That I would live in madness. 

If all my pangs could purchase her 
The rosy smiles of gladness. 

’Twould brighten every tear I shed, 

’Twould wake the light long faded— 
The mem’ry of those days now fled. 

Ere Emma’s smile was shaded. 
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NOTES OF A NATURALIST. 

Tub Banian Tree, or Indian Fio.—T his is a native of 
several pares of the East Indies. It has a woody stem, 
branching to a great height and prodigious extent, with 
heart-shaped entire leaves, ending in acute points. Milton 
has thus beautifully and correctly described it, as the plant 
to which Adam advised Eve to have recourse after having 
eaten the forbidden fruit:—•> * 

So counselled he; and both together went 
Into the thickest wood: there soon they chose 
The fig-tree ; not that kind for fruit renownM, ‘ 

But such as at this day, to Indians known. 

In Malabar or Decan spreads her arm*, 

Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs takes root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillar’d shade 
High over arch'd, and echoing walks between. 

There Oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat. 

Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 

At,loop-holes cut through thickest shade: those leaves 

They gather’d, broad as Amazonian targe. 

And, with what skill they had, together sow'd. 

To gird their waist. 

Indeed the banian" tree, or Indian fig, is perhaps the 
most beautiful of Nature’s productions in that genial climate, 
where she sports with so much profusion and variety. Some 
of these trees are of amazing size and great extent, as they 
are continually increasing, and, contrary to most other 
things in animal and vegetable life, seem to be exempted 
from decay. Every branch from the main* body throws out 
its own roots 9 at first, in small tender fibres, several yards 
from the ground : these, continually grow .thicker until they 
reach the surface; and there striking in, they increase to 
large trunks, and become parent trees, shooting out new 
branches from the top: these in time suspend their roots, 
which, swelling into trunks, produce other branches, thus 
continuing in a state of progression as long as the earth, 
the first parent of them all, contributes her sus'enanoe. The 
Hindoos are peculiarly fond of the banian tree; they look 
L.36.1 . y 
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upon it as an emblem of the Deity, from its long duration, 
its outstretching arms, and overshadowing beneficence; they 
almost pay it divine honours, and 

“ Find a fane in every sacred grove.” 

Near these trees the roost esteemed pagodas are generally 
erected; under their shade the Brahmins spend their lives in 
religious solitude; and the natives of all casts and tribes are 
fond of recreating in the codl recesses, beautiful walks, and 
lovely vistas of this umbrageous canopy, impervious to the 
hottest beams of a tropical sun. 

A remarkably large tree of this kind grows on an island 
in the river Nerbedda, ten miles from the city of Baroche, in 
the province of Guzerat, a flourishing settlement formerly in 
possession of the East India Company, but ceded by the go¬ 
vernment of Bengal, at the treaty of peace concluded with 
the Mahrattas in 1783, to Mahdajee Scindia, a Maliratta 
chief. It is distinguished by the name of Cubbeer Burr, 
which was given it in honour of a famous saint. It was 
once much larger than at present; but high floods have car¬ 
ried away the banks of the island where it grows, and with 
them such parts of the tree as had thus far extended their 
roots; yet what remains is about 2000 feet in circumference, 
measured round the principal stems; the overhanging 
branches, not yet struck down, cover a much larger space. 
The chief trunks of this single tree (which in size greatly 
exceeds our English elms and oaks), amount to 350; the 
smaller stems, forming stronger supporters, are more than 
3000 ; and every one of these is casting out new branches, 
and hanging roots, in time to form trunks, and become the 
parents of a future progeny. Cubbeer Burr is famed 
throughout Hindostan for its gTeat extent and surpassing 
beauty: the Indian armies generally encamp around it, and, 
at stated seasons, solemn jatarras, or Hindoo festivals, 
are held there, to which thousands of votaries repair from 
various parts of the Mogul empire. It is said that 
7000 persons find ample room to repose under its shade. 
The English gentlemen, on their hunting and shoot¬ 
ing parties, used to form extensive encampments, and spend 
weeks together under this delightful r p&viliioo j which is ge* 
nerally filled with green wood-pigeohs, doves, peacocks, and 
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s variety of feathered songsters ; crowded with families of 
monkeys performing their antic tries, and shaded by bats of 
a large sise, many of them measuring upwards of six feet 
from the extremity of one wing to the other. This tree not 
only affords shelter, but sustenance to all its inhabitants, 
being covered amidst its bright foliage with small figs of a 
rich scarlet, on which they all regale with as much delight 
as the lords of creations on their more various and costly 
fare. 

These are the trees under which a sect of naked philoso¬ 
phers, called Gymnosophists, assembled in Arrian's days j 
and this historian of ancient Greece, it is observed by 
Forbes, in his Oriental Memoirs, affords a true picture of 
the Modern Hindoos:—“ In winter the Gymnosophists en¬ 
joy the benefit of the sun's rays in the open air ; and in 
summer, when the heat becomes excessive, they pass their 
tinje in cool and moist places, under large trees; which, 
according to the accounts of Nearchus, cover a circumfer¬ 
ence of five acres, and extend their branches so far, that 
10,000 men may easily find shelter under them." 


The Lantern Fly. —This luminous insect affords a light 
so great, thaV travellers, walking by night, are said to pursue 
thorway with sufficient certainty by three or four of them 
bemfc tied tb a stick, and carried in the manner of a torch. 
Madame Merian, in her work on the Insects of Surinam, 
SayS-^The Indians once brought me, before I knew that 
the^Blione by night, a number of these lantern flies, which 
1 sfrat up in a large wooden box. In the night, they made 
each vhoise that I awoke in a fright, and ordered a light to 
be brought, not being able to guess from whence the noise 
proceeded. / As soon as I found that it came from the box, 
1 opened it, but was still more alarmed, and let it fall to the 
ground'in my fright, on seeing a flame of fire come out of 
it; and as many insects as came out, so many different 
flames appeared. When I found this to be the case, I re¬ 
covered from my alarm, and again collected the insects, 
much admiring their splendid appearance. The light of 
one of these insects is sufficiently bright to tee to read a 
newspaper by it." 

y 2 
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Thb Flying and Virginian Opossums. —The former of 
these carious animals is nearly as large as a cat, and is very 
active and playful. It is An inhabitant of New South 
Wales, ahd can jump from one tree to another, at the dis¬ 
tance of above one hundred yards; but it always mounts to 
the top of a tree before it takes its leap. The Virginian 
Opossum is about the same size, and is found in Virginia, 
Louisiana, Mexico, Brazil, and Peru. The peculiar cha¬ 
racteristic of the female is its abdominal pouch, for the pro¬ 
tection of her .young; some have two or three cavities, 
which can be opened and*shut at pleasure. When pursued 
and overtaken, it will feign itself dead ; and Du Pratz 
asserts that, when seized in this condition, it will not exhibit 
any signs of life, though even placed on a red-hot iron; 
and,' when there are any young in the pouch of a female, 
khe will suffer both herself and them to be roasted alive 
rather than give, them hp. These animals never move till 
their assailant is either gone to a distance, or has concealed 
himself; when they scramble, with as much expedition as 
possible, into the first hole or bush that offers an asylum. 


THE COUSINS. 

The: accortipanying engraving represents the scene in 
Cooper’s celebrated novel of ** The Pilot,” where the cousins 
Cecilia Howard and Katherine Plowden are conversing on 
the subject of Barnstable’s safety, when they see the dis¬ 
tant signal of Barnstable being within sight. “ Katherine ! 
my cousin Kate, what see yon V* Miss Plowden, as she 
relinquished the pressure of the hand of Cecilia, had re¬ 
newed her walk with a more regulated step.: but she was 
yet making her first turn across the room, when her eyes be¬ 
came keenly set on the opposite window, and her whole 
frame was held in an attitude of absorbed attention. The 
rays of the setting sun fell bright upon her dark glances, 
which seemed fastened on some distant object, and gave an 
additional glow to the mantling coIout that was slowly steal¬ 
ing across her cheeks to her temples. Such a sudden al¬ 
teration in the manner and appearance of her companion bad 
not failed to catch the attention of Cecilia, who, in conse¬ 
quence, interrupted herself by the agitated question we have 
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related. Katherine slowly beckoned her companion to her 
aide, and, pointing in the direction of the wood that lay in 
view, she said:—“ See yon tower in the ruin ! Do you 
observe those small spots of pink and yellow that are flut¬ 
tering above its walls V* “I do. They are the lingering 
remnants of the foliage of some tree.” “ Cecilia, they are 
no leaves, but they are our own childish signals, and without 
doubt Barnstable himself is on that ruined tower.” 


THE WIDOW OF ZEHRA. 

rROM THE GERMAN OF LA FONTAINB. 

BY 8. O. 

One day Benbecchir, the Cadi of Zehra, met a poor widow 
who was weeping, and driving an ass ; the patient animal 
stepped on slowly, with its head hanging down, and seeming 
to share in the sorrows of its mistress, of whom he was the 
sole resource. 

“ Why dost thou weep, my poor mother 1” said Benbec¬ 
chir with much tenderness. “ Well may you style me a 
poor mother,” replied the woman ; “for this ass, the empty 
sack that he carries, and tbe miserable garment which covers 
roe, form the whole of my possessions : the Caliph has de¬ 
prived me of every thing else.” 

** And what did thy wealth consist of?” said the as¬ 
tonished Cadi. 

“ I was mistress of a little farm ; it was the inheritance 
of my husband and myself, from our ancestors; we were 
born and brought up there together; we loved each other 
from childhood, and experienced in marriage that felicity 
which is the lot of those whom love and virtue unite. I be¬ 
came a mother; judge then how precious our little heritage 
had become! On this account my husband, at his last hour, 
as he lay on the bed of death, which 1 bedewed with my 
tears, implored of me to do every thing in my power to re- 
• tain this dwelling, bequeathed to us by our forefathers, and 
never let it fall into any other hands but those of our son. 
This excellent young man, prevented from receiving his 
father's last blessing, was then risking his life, as he is at 
this moment, in the armies that are fighting for the Caliph, 
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who rewards him by depriving his mother of all she was 
possessed of. You may easily conceive my despair, if you 
will deign to consider the cruel situation in which I am 
placed. 

I must quit these scenes which are filled with the sweetest 
remembrance of my childhood, and which witnessed my 
duty and reverence to my virtuous parents; these scenes, 
where love, the most pure, was crowned by a happy mar¬ 
riage. Under the bower that received our first vows, my 
feeble hands have raised a tomb to the memory of my worthy 
husband; the verdure of this tomb, its only ornament, is in¬ 
cessantly watered with my tears. Every evening I there re¬ 
peated my thoughts and actions of the day; and it seemed 
to me as if his beatified spirit hovered near me. If a pass¬ 
ing zephyr gently agitated the surrounding foliage, I shud¬ 
dered, not with mar, for my conduct has been always exempt 
from reproach, but this slight movement seemed to warn me 
of the invisible presence of my beloved. How often has the 
dawn of day surprised me at the tomb which the hands of 
love had raised f I reckoned on the return of my son; when 
1 should conduct him to the revered spot, recat to him the 
virtues of his father, and engage him to honour his memory, 
by practising those virtues of which he gave the example 1 
And now, a disconsolate widow, separated from a husband I 
adored, so far from seeing my beloved son, I am deprived of 
the dwelling of my ancestors, I am compelled to wander 
through this world of sorrow, without support, without any 
resource.” 

The tears and sobs of this unfortunate female affected the 
virtnons Cadi; he asked her if she knew the reason why the 
Caliph had determined to take this farm from her I 

“ He wishes,” replied she, “ to build in its place a pleasant 
summer palace.” 

rt Merciful Alla!” said the Cadi to himself, “ he that has 
so many palaces! must be, to satisfy his fancy of having an¬ 
other, dnve away a poor woman from her humble inherit¬ 
ance 1” 

*< And how has he indemnified you 1” asked Benbecohir* 

“ Indemnified me V* replied the widow, “ not at all; he 
offered me, at first, a trifling sum ; but after my refusal to 
sell this little piece of land, which was so dear to me, he took 
it from m« by force.” 
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“ And did you never represent to him your sorrowful con* 
dition ?” 

“ I cast myself at his feet; I bathed them with my tears; 
I implored ; I entreated ; but 1 was mistress of no eloquence 
except that of the heart; he would not listen to me, bat 
with harshness ordered me away; and the day after, by his 
command, I was driven from my dwelling.” 

- Benbecchir lifted up his eyes towards heaven, mud said, 
with a sigh, “God of the faithful. Father of the whole 
human race l he is thy representative here on earth y and can 
he refuse granting to those who ask him for that which jus¬ 
tice has a right to claim ? And thou, kind and beneficent 
Power, thou pardonest us mortals in our most unjust de¬ 
mands ! My good mother,” added he, “ lend me, for a few 
moments, the ass and the sack, and follow me at a distance. 
I have some influence over the Caliph, and I will make use 
of it in your service; tell me, do you know where he is just 
now 1” 

“ He happens) to be,” replied the widow, “precisely on 
that spot of earth which once was mine. But what are you 
going to do with the ass 1” 

■ “- Be not uneasy, follow me,” replied the Cadi: he then 
took, the shortest way, in order to join the Caliph, who re¬ 
ceived him with his usual amenity. “ I have not seen you 
a long time, Benbecchir/ 1 said he, “ how comes it that you 
visit me here to-day V* . , 

“ Sublime] commander of the faithful,” replied* Benbec¬ 
chir, “ I am come to speak in behalf of a poor woman, who 
—I guess what you * would say,” Baid the Caliph, 
with severity, “ nor will I hear any further. Let that foolish 
and obstinate woman suffer, as she deserves! Am not I ab¬ 
solute master of the lives and possessions of my subjects Y* 

“ Thy power on earth,” replied Benbecchir, “ is unli¬ 
mited. The poor woman no longer claims the possession 
that heretofore belonged to her; sbo requests only one poor 
remembrance; and if you will permit me, in order that her 
wish may be accomplished, I will fill this sack with earth 
taken from her own former land.” 

“ £ consent to that/' replied the Caliph, smiling, “ take 
one sack, and even ten. if you desire it. In a short time, 
Benbecchir, you will not know this place; for instead of 
that heavy building, will be erected a magnificent palace; 
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and there a superb fountain will embellish those gardens 
which I have already planned. The situation is delightful; 
it was that which first charmed me, and I mean to render it 
a most enchanting spot/* 

<* Ah !” replied the Cadi, who, during all this time, had 
been filling his sack with earth, “ now, sublime commander 
of the faithful, deign to grant roe one favour, which will seem 
to thee as singular as the first which I asked of you.*'—“ I 
will grant it you/’ replied the Caliph. '* I beg then, that 
my master and sovereign will help me to put this load en 
the ass.” 

“This is a singular request!” exclaimed the Caliph, 
“ how could you think of such a thing ? Call one of my 
slaves, and he will help you.” 

** Suffer me,” answered the Cadi, “ to intreat this favour 
from you ; I implore of you not to refuse me.” 

“ You are mad ; this load is too heavy for me,” said the 
Caliph.—“ Too heavy!” retorted Benbecchir, ** what, this 
sack filled with earth 1 So small a portion of the soil oil 
which we tread, too heavy ! And thou, my lord, thou dost 
not tremble at the thoughts that thou must one day stand 
before the Judge of all mankind ; where not only this sack 
filled with earth, but the riches of which it makes a part, 
with all the tears that thou hast caused the wretched widow 
to shed, whom thou hast despoiled, will weigh heavier on 
thy conscience, that thou wilt not listen to, and which will 
then rise up in judgment against thee before the Eternal, and 
reproach thee with having been deaf to his voice! Thou 
reignest here below as au absolute monarch : by a nod thou 
can’st dispose of man’s life j and one word from thee may 
plunge thousands in miserybut there will come a time 
when thou sbalt be on a level with the meanest of thy 
slaves,” 

“ Me, on a level with my slaves!” said the Caliph. 

“ I was wrong,” said Benbecchir ; “ the more thou art 
exalted here, the greater will be thy torments beyond the 
grave. The more thou hast neglected to perform the justice 
that was iu thy power, the greater will be thy responsibility. 
Each of thy subjects will only have to render an account of 
what he actually possessed, while thou must be accountable 
for all the possessions of thy people* Farewell, pardon thy 
slave for this his temerity/' 
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Benbeccbir was about to depart, and the Caliph called 
him back. •• PardeathetL Ah 1 I owe thee a thousand 
thanks for having opened mine eyes on the injustice I have 
already more than half committed. Let the widow be 
brought hither: let her be again put in possession of her in¬ 
heritance ; and to indemnify her for the tears that my cruelty 
has caused her to shed, let her lands be augmented by a por¬ 
tion of my gardens which are in its vicinity. I will give 
orders for the return of her beloved son : let him come and 
comfort his mother, and consecrate to her the remainder of his 
days. As for thou, Benbecchir, never quit my court: the 
greatest want a monarch feels is that of a friend who fears 
not to address to him the words of truth, when it even 
thwarts his dearest inclinations.” 


ENGLISH FASHIONS AND NOVELTIES. 

Walking Dress. —The robe is composed of Swedish 
blue grosde Naples, a half high corsage, and sleeves of rather 
a large size from the shoulder to about half way down the 
fore arm, where the fulness is confined by a tight cuff, which 
is bordered at top and bottom by a cambric frill scolloped at 
the edge. Cambric pelerine of a new form, and trimmed 
with the same materials] the embroidery is in a light and 
novel style. Bonnet of rose-coloured gros de Naples, a long 
brim, the interior is trimmed in the cap style, with lace and 
Swedish blue ribbon, perpendicular crown, ornamented with 
rose ribbon, and a sprig of blue flowers. 

Evening Dress*— Organdy robe over pale pink gros de 
Naples corsage a. la corset . It is cut low round the bosom, 
and trimmed with a double falling tucker of the same mate¬ 
rial, pointed at the edges. Short tight sleeve terminated by 
a ruffle .of a double fall; it is turned up at the bend of the 
arm by a rose. The corsage is also ornamented with roses ; 
a band of pink ribbon, attached to the one at the bottom, 
descends en tablier eft each; side, and terminates in a knot 
with a rose attached upon it; another is placed upon the 
hem in & corresponding* direction. The hair is dressed 
in bows, both at the sides and on the summit of the head* 
It is ornamented with strings of pearls and roses. 
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Bimarks on Tni Prevailing London Fashions. 

Muslin robes, both white and printed, begin now to be 
nearly but not quite so numerous as silk ones in oarriage 
and promenade dress. Clear muslin robes of the pelisse 
form, lined with coloured grot do Naples, are in great favour 
in the former. Our readers, we are well*aware, will cry 
put, “ Why, so they have been for the last three or four 
years.” Although this is peifectly true, yet the manner 
in which they are at present made up, has something of 
novelty, as we will endeavour to show by our description. 
The cartage is made quite high, the back plain, the front 
ornamented with small plaits, which issue from the shoul¬ 
ders, and descend in the stomacher style; they are placed’ 
three by three, and cover the centre of the bosom. A pe¬ 
lerine lappel, which comes from under the arm, and goes 
round the back and shoulders, is trimmed with lace, as is 
also the top of the cortage . The lappel, full on the shoul¬ 
der, and flat and square behind, is of quite a novel shape, 
and, falling rather low upon the sleeve, it forms a very pretty 
top sleeve. The sleeves are made with plain tight pieces, 
alternately with bouillons, the latter varying in size as they 
descend towards the wrist. The front of the skirt presents 
a tablier of plaits similar to that that adorns the body ; the 
plaits are of the same size, but the tablier is rather larger 
than they are usually made. A wreath of narrow ribbon 
arranged in the form of cocks'combs, and always Of the 
colour of the silk that lines the robe, is plaoed at the-edge 
of the plaits down each side of the body aud skirt; In 
some instances the lappel is brought almost ; to a pbint 
under the arm, and the lace that trims it is continued down 
the front of the dress; when this is the case, the wreath of 
ribbons is not employed. Pea green, a new shade Of blue,' 
and pale rose, are the favourite colours for lining those 1 
dresses. 

Half transparent materials, of the very finest Cashmere' 
wool, are in great, reqaest. The most fashionable are the 
moustelines Peruviennes , mousseline d* Algar , and tissue 1 de 
Syrie . The first are of Indian patterns^ rather large, add 1 
of full colours; the second, of small Turkish pattern^/ 
presents a dazzling assemblage of hues; the third is of 
delioate colours, and. flowered patterns. Printed muslins 
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are also getting into favour, particularly those flowered in 
delicate patterns, and those qnadrilled in coloured stripes, 
with a flower in the centre of each. 

Black pou de soi mantelets are decidedly in vogue, and 
likely to continue so during the summer; they are lined 
with coloured gros de Naples, and trimmed with broad black 
lace, they are larger than those of last season, and cut in a 
manner more Incoming to the shape. Shawls are also iu 
favour; some of those most generally adopted in carriage* 
dress are of gate Cachemire , a material, as its name im¬ 
plies, of Cashmere wool, but almost transparent. The 
shawls are square, of a large size, and of Egyptian pat¬ 
terns, in beautiful, but rather full colours. 

We observe that in walking-dress silks are still in ma¬ 
jority ; green, French grey, and the lighter shades of brown 
are the colours most in flavour for robes and pelisses ; the 
former begin to be worn with embroidered muslin, or cam¬ 
bric pelerines. We observe that these pelerines, as well as 
those of silk, have diminished a little in size. Some that 
appear to us the most novel, are formed in full bands of 
clear muslin, let in between very narrow plain bands, 
through which a coloured ribbon is ran; these pelerines 
form only a single fall, trimmed all round with a row of 
lace set on full. 

Fine Dunstable straw bonnets begin to be a good deal in 
favour in walking-dress, as do also those of sewed Leghorn 
straw. We see a few, and but very few, of the cottage 
shape ; those most in request have a round and rather large 
brim, and a moderate-sized perpendicular crown. Some 
are trimmed with ribbon only, and we observe, that white 
grounds, quadrilled with pale rose, blue, or green, are most 
in request. Others have a light sprig of flowers issuing 
from, and surmounting a knot of ribbon placed a little on 
one side of the crown. A ruche of tulle or blond, which is 
sometimes partially intermingled with‘small flowers, is al¬ 
ways employed to decorate the interior of the brim.' 

Rice straw enjoys, if possible, a greater vogue this year 
for carriage-hats and bonnets than it did last season ; it is 
equally fashionable for the small closemorning bonnet, simply 
trimmed with white ribbon, and a white tulle veil, and for 
the half dress-bat with a wide and rather large brim ; the 
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interior decorated with a blond ruck* disposed en aureole, 
and supporting on the right side a light sprig of flowers 
corresponding with those which, arranged among the folds 
of a blond laoe drapery, decorate the crown. This is the 
■tost novel style of tsimming, and one that is, indeed, ea- 
tsemely becoming as i well as elegant. Drawn bonnets of 
White crape begin to appear in carriage*dress ; the brims 
are generally a little deeper than those of other bonnets, 
find the crowns not quite so high. Some of these bonnets 
are drawn with white, others .with coloured ribbon. In 
the former case the interior of the brim is trimmed next 
the face with light puffs of gauze ribbon at the sides, in* 
termingled with flowers; a row of blond lace, with very 
little fulness, crosses the forehead, and is looped by tbs 
ribbon at each side; a hand of ribbon (we should observe 
it is white) encircles the crown, and a bouquet of flowers of 
various hues is placed ou one side, but if the bonnet is 
drawn with coloured ribbon, thep the flowers must always 
be of a corresponding hue. 

Organdy, embroidered in coloured Cashmere worsteds, 
either in single sprigs of foliage, in different shades of 
green, or in single.small flowers, is much iu favour in 
evening negligS. Several of these robes are made with the 
corsage tight, and slightly pointed at bottom, but not quite 
so low as they have lately :beea worn at the top, and 
trimmed with a single row of lace disposed & V enfant ; 
the sleeve short and tight, except in the centre, down 
which it is arranged in puffs that are confined under knots 
of ribbon, which correspond with one of the colours of the 
embroidery. A corresponding ribbon, hut much broader, 
is attached in a small butterfly bow to the point at the 
bottom of the corsage , and edda from the knot descend 
yearly to the bottom of the skiit* 

Head-dresses of hair are most ip,favour in evening*dress. 
'We have nothing new to remark as to the mode of their 
arrangement, but we observe that they are always very 
simply ornamented. Some are decorated with a single 
flower, placed far back, or sometimes a bow of ribbpu only. 
Others have a small wreath of flowers, encircling the bows in 
which the hind hair is disposed. Fashionable colours are pea 
green, pale rose, blue, dust colour, lilac, and emerald green* 

L. 36. 1. t 
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Paris Walking Dress. —Pelisse of a new spring silk 
pl&ided in green and violet, a high corsage fitting close to 
the shape at the upper part, but drawn in a little fulness at 
the bottom of the waist; a trimming of a very novel kind 
adonis the front of the corsage , and descends down the centre 
of the skirt. The sleeve is made to fit the arm with a row of 
puffs down the centre of it; tight mancheron of a novel 
form ; cambric cuff turned up, and pointed. Bonnet of pink 
pou de soiglac£ de blanc , a round and very open brim, the in¬ 
terior is ornamented'with a blond lace ruche , and coques of 
gauze ribbon. Roses, blond lace, and ribbon are employed 
to decorate the crown. Cambric collar trimmed with Valen¬ 
ciennes lace. 

Paris Morning Exhibition Drsss. —The robe is gros 
d* etc, quadrilled in lavender and black. The corsage is of 
the peignoir form. The sleeves tight at the top and bottom, 
and bouffanted in the centre, are surmounted by mancherons 
of a new shape. The front of the skirt is trimmed d la Cle¬ 
mentine, with the material of the dress. Rice straw hat, a 
round and very deep brim; the interior is trimmed next the 
face with a quilling of a blond, and a rose with a sprig of 
foliage (placed on one side ; a band of pale rose ribbon 
borders the edge of the brim. The crown is very full 
trimmed with ribbon, and a bouquet of roses. The scarf is 
vof rose-coloured China crape figured, with black collar of 
English point lace. 


Remarks on the Prevailing Paris Fashions. 

The weather is at last such as to permit our ilegantes to 
exhibit spring fashions in the public promenades; never, 
indeed, were ours more brilliant than at this moment. 
The Boisde Boulogne is crowded With fair equestrians, who 
appear in habits of a new kind of cloth ; it is exceedingly 
fine and very light, being in substance not much thicker 
than merinos. Green, blue, and a peculiar new shade of 
brown are the colours generally adopted for habits; they 
are usually trimmed with buttons of the same colour, and 
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made single breasted. The most novel have the corsage 
rather open on the bosom, and trimmed with a round lap- 
pel, which has a pretty and feminine effect. Some have 
the sleeves made entirely tight, hut these are by no means 
in a majority, for the sleeves are large, though notin gene¬ 
ral immoderately so at the upper part. A chapeau of Swiss 
straw of the same form as a man’s round hat, and a gauze 
veil is adopted by nioe out of ten of our horsewomen, but 
a toque of grot de Tours similar in colour to the habit, or 
black, with a gold band tassel, and a gauze veil is worn by 
some of our most distinguished itegantes, and is certainly a: 
much more becoming head-dress. 

A great variety of silks, muslins, and materials of the 
silk and wool kind have appeared for promenade and half¬ 
dress. The most elegant ef the first are the new poults de 
soie and gros de Naples , either striped or watered, in new 
shades of brown, grey, or dust colour. The muslins are of 
suoh varied and singular patterns, that we despair of being 
able to give even an idea of them; all we can say is. that 
the colours are in general vivid, and the patterns not large. 
Those striped in alternate white and colonred stripes, with 
wreaths of flowers open the white stripe, seem to be a 
great deal in favour. The materials of silk and wool are 
all of a slight kind ; some half transparent, others more 
nearly resembling chalys; the most fashionable are of 
small and delicate patterns. 

Silk dresses are generally made in the pelisse form, and 
to fasten down the side of the skirt with knots of the samd 
material, or of ribbon to correspond. We see several new 
dresses with the sleeves still large at the top, though not 
by any means so much so as they have been. They are 
generally disposed in a double bouffant, the lower one fall¬ 
ing over the elbow, and the sleeve tight from the wrist. 
Others, and these we think may be called juste milieu 
sleeves, have the top and bottom tight, and the middle 
moderately full* 

A good many muslin and mousselvne de laine dresses are 
also made in the pelisse form, but the majority are as 
robes; the only novelty they present is that the skirts are 
not quite so ungracefully long as they have been latterly 
made. 
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Tber© does not seem to bo any settled standard for the 
eke ot the frowns of hats; inone are, however, immode¬ 
rately high, but some are certainly very low; as to.the 
brims they a re * Q general very large. , Italian straw is this 
season more in .vogue than it was last year, and it is now 
brought to that degree of fineness that its flexibility is equal 
tp silk. Indeed, to be at all fashionable it must be .of the 
plain kind, and of the mpst exqusite fineness. Our readers 
may judge of the price when we tell them that some of 
these hats have taken two years and a half to plait They 
are all made up in the chapeau or chapeau capote shape. In 
the former the crown is trimmed with white gauze ribbon Qf 
a new kind ; it is twilled, but with an open edge, and has a 
very rich though light appearance. A bouquet of white 
ostrich feathers is placed a little on one side; and a few 
•mall dowers are arrangedm a novel and tasteful manner in 
the interior of the brim next the face. The latter is trimmed 
with a bouquet of rases lierres and white gauze, or white 
satin xtbbpp on the crown; the interior pf the brim is deco¬ 
rated with blond lace, disposed in the comette style under 
the chin, nnd a single flower placed upon, the lace over the 
right temple. 

Kice, straw, and crape hats and bonnets are also in favour, 
both are trimmed with flowers; sprigs of honeysuckle, lilac, 
Ddd white thorn, intermingled with cogues of white ribbon, 
decorate the first. We see several of the latter; trimmed 
with white ribbon fringed with lilac or green, and bouquets 
of the flowers of the miialoka, passe roses, eglantine, and 
Indian lilac. 

Square shawls of white China crape, with a bouquet of 
flowers i? each comer, in various and rather full colours, are 
coming very much into favour* Gauze scarfs of a small 
size, edged with a light silk fringe, are also fashionable. We 
likewise see scarfs of Cashmere, of a green or dust-coloured 
ground, with rich borders, xa full ooleuie, adopted by many 
of our elegantes . We must observe that they appear to us 
by far too heavy and too wintry for the time of year. 
Fashionable colours are lilac, several shades of green and 
blue, ecrue , pearl grey, and rose colour. 


ROBINS AND SONS, PRINTERS, SOUTHWARK. 
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THE HOTEL DE VILLE, PARIS. 

The town-hall or guild-hall of Paris, was built in the year 
1606. after the design of an Italian artist. Several additions 
have been made to the origin at building, by the purchase of 
the decayed hospital and church of St. Esprit, and a chapel 
of the church of St. John. The latter has been converted into 
a grand hall for public assemblies ; and here the banquet was 
held, which was given to Louis XVIII. by the corporation, 
on the 29th of August, 1814. The Hotel de Ville will 
excite a mingled feeling of awe and admiration. Hallowed 
by time, it has been debased by scenes of modem terror and 
popular excess; here it was that Louis XVI. was exhibited 
to the infuriated multitudes, and to this spot the ferocious 
Robespierre retreated after bis outlawry. The guillotine, 
which, during the revolution, daily immolated numbers in the 
L. 36. *. a 
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THE HOTEL DE VJLLE, PARIS. 


iquare before tbe building, called Place de Greve, is still pre¬ 
served within its walls, and occasionally brought forth for the 
execution of criminals. This square was first appropriated to 
the execution of criminals at the commencement of the four¬ 
teenth century. It is painful to learn that innocent blood 
was the first that flowed here. An unhappy female heretic, 
named Margarette Porette, scarcely thirty years old, was 
burnt herein 1310, for having written that the soul, absorbed 
in God, is at the height of every virtue, and has nothing more 
uTcRT; and that when a certain degree of virtue is attained, 
one cannot go beyond it. Previously to this execution, cri¬ 
minals were put to death in the market places, which still 
participated for more than a century, with La Greve, the 
miserable prerogative of scaffolds. In this last place was 
decapitated, in 1398, the two Augustin monks, who had en¬ 
gaged, for a large remuneration, and on the penalty of their 
Fives, to cure Charles VI. of an incurable malady with which 
he was struck. The two friars lost their heads, and the king 
did not recover his own. The last execution which took 
place in a market-place, in 1477, was that of the unhappy 
Duke de Nemours, whose children, placed on the scaffold 
by order of the cruel Louis XI., were covered with the blood 
of their father. Since that epoch, every sentence of death 
passed at Paris has been executed at the Place de Greve, 
except those ordered by military tribunals. 


REPLY TO MOORE’S SONG, “ OH! REMEMBER 
THE TIME.” 

BY MRS. MARY LEMAN ORIMSTONE. 

Remember the time 1 Can I ever forget 
Those moments of beauty and bliss ? 

Shall I e’er lose the sound of the light castanet, 

Or a smile so enchanting as this ? 

Oh ! no, let me rove where I will, I shall turn 
To the shTine where I once used to kneel— 

Still the bright flame of love in my bosom shall burn. 

For the beautiful maid of Castille ! 
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Believe not the tales (hat of Erin you hear. 

Nor think that her sons are untrue— 

Their hearts are too ardent to be insincere. 

And could any be so, love, to you ? 

Oh 1 once the soft light of your smile let them feel, 
And they never will wander again : 

And though far I may stray, yet with you in Castillo, 
Every hope of my heart will remain. 


OH ! COULD WE LOOK INTO THE GRAVE. 

BY MAURICE HARCOURT. 

Oh ! could we look into the grave. 

And see the treasures there that lie. 

No gems that grace Golconda’s cave 
In costliness with them could vie. 

There, noble hearts th^t loved till death, 

And which e’en death could not divide, 

When he reclaimed their tribute breath. 

Repose together, side by aide. 

s 

And there are hid beneath the tomb. 

The tender flowers that early die. 

Too beautiful on earth to bloom. 

But meet exotics for the sky. 

The faithful friend, the gentle wife. 

And daughter of our hopes, were gems 
More precious, while they brightened life, 

Than the most costly diadems! 

These, and the mother of our youth, 

Whose holy blessing still remains 
To guide us through the path of truth. 

The silent sepulchre contains. 

Well may we look, with bitter tears, 

Upon life’s heartless scene of mirth, 

And, while we mourn for by-gone years. 

Despise the vanity of earth. 

b 2 
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THE SILVER GOiNDOLA. 

A LFCEXD OF VENICE. 

Pleasure, and all her glittering train of diversified de¬ 
lights, appeared to have made choice of Venice for their 
abode, on that eventful eve when the fair and opulent Mar- 
chesa D’Orsina gave a splendid fete, at her noble palazzo, to 
all the wealth, beauty, wit, and gallantry, that shone unri¬ 
valled in that famous city. 

It was a dark night, and all the company arrived by torch 
light, in their richly painted gondolas, each vieing with the 
other in the gorgeous display of their superb apparel; and 
never before were the white marble steps of the marchesa’q 
palazzo trodden by the feet of such a galaxy of matchless 
beauty, as tripped gaily from their light and fairy-like barks 
on that joyous occasion. 

Among those who rose more conspicuously (like the 
white-fringed sparkling waves from the azure bosom of the 
Adriatic,) above this living stream of beauty, was the lovely 
Zenobia D’Estrella, a lady of ancient family, (proud, yet 
graceful as the stalely, gliding swan,) whose shining tresses 
fell in natural and luxuriant curls upon her ivory neck, be¬ 
neath whose blanch and pure surface slumbered passions 
deep and strong, mingled with an innate haughtiness that 
spurned the approach of an inferior, and was gratified alone 
in the cringing servility of all beneath her sway. 

Yet her personal charms being more evident than the 
stubborn pride of her heart, suitors flocked in crowds to pay 
their tribute of sighs and adulation at the shrine of beauty ; 
and then, and only then, discovered in her cold contempt 
the marble frigidity of the idol they worshipped. 

She had remained invulnerable to all their plaints and 
protestations, and cruelly gloried in the triumphs her charms 
had effected; but the hour of retribution was at hand, when 
she w.is doomed to experience all the pangs her coquetry had 
inflicted. 

In the height of the entertainment the Marchesa D’Or¬ 
sina led forth a gallant cavalier, of a noble and winning ex- 
te.ior, and introduced him to the fair Zenobia. 

“ My swept signora/* said the- enchanting Marches* 
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D’Orsina, addressing her friend, “ I have the felicity of 
presenting to thee my rambling cousin, Lorenzoj the gay 
youth whom I have (unworthy as he is,) honoured by my 
remembrance and fair speech.” 

Zeoobia received the gallant’s courteous salutation with a 
flattering blush, that better bespoke his true welcome than 
her fair words of common course. 

*' Pr'ythee, coz, hold thy peace, an* thou bear'st me a 
single drop of consanguine love,” cried the merry youth ; 
** or I shall of a surety suffer extinction ’twixtthy tongue and 
the mute eloquence of this peerless signora's eyes ! Hast 
thou no tender consideration of my shrinking juvenility, or 
my innate modesty, (a family failing, coz,) than to set me 
face to face to sucn a handsome dame, with such an ugly re¬ 
commendation 1 truth, sweet marchesa, thou hadst better 
quit me, like a froward child, to mine own way ; for, trust 
me, I fear not to lose this lady’s favour!” 

** Ay? that is modestly expressed, by'r lady!'' cried the 
marchesa, laughing; and whereon is this bold assurance 
built, coz 1” 

** On this modest and unanswerable evidence—that that 
which a man hath not he cannot be stripped of,” replied 
Lorenzo. 

“ A logical conclusion, coz,” replied the marchesa; 
•* thou'rt right.” 

“ So would I that I were left , too,” significantly added 
Lorenzo. 

The marchesa smiling, bowed graciously to the delighted 
Zenobia, and instantly quitted them to the enjoyment of 
each other’s company and converse. And the proud Zenobia 
appeared no less gratified than the sprightly, gay, and 
rattling Lorenzo. 

For the first time in her life she felt the irresistible power 
of an ardent lovej her gelid heart was melted by his supe¬ 
rior wit and accomplishments, and her bosom glowed With a 
new and ravishing delight, while her eloquent eyes evinced 
the pleasure she enjoyed. Lorenzo’s frank and noble bear¬ 
ing, his polite but not servile attentions, were all so different 
from the formal assiduities and the flowery sentences of those 
who were wont to address her, that she wondered not that 
she yielded her affections at once to his superior merit. 
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But even ai that critical moment, when she enjoyed the 
happiness of his rapt and exclusive attentions, Zenobia ex¬ 
perienced a pang of jealousy, when her niece, the lovely 
Silvia, interrupted the pleasant course of their playful con¬ 
verse, and, with all the sprightlintss of a gay and youthful 
heart, and the smooth facility of good breeding, glided into 
conversation with Lorenzo and the chagrined Zenobia. 

Silvia was only a few years the junior of her beautiful and 
accomplished aunt; but if the contour of her face was less 
$oldly and classically correct, her prettiness and simplicity 
were more evident, joined to an exquisite figure, more fragile 
and sylph-like than the embonpoint proportions of her fa¬ 
voured relative. Her auburn locks, too ; her fair blue eyes ; 
her rosy, smiling lips; the unfeigned sprightliness of her 
speech and manners, formed a contrast most disadvantageous 
to the proud, handsome, and commanding Zenobia; and Lo¬ 
renzo, powerfully attracted by a strong congeniality of wit 
and disposition, felt the sudden power which Zenobia had 
won upon his heart gradually decline, as the mirth and good 
humour of Silvia advanced her in his favour. 

To add to her torments, Silvia, too, appeared conscious of 
her enviable conquest; and highly flattered by the marked 
attention of the rich and handsome cavalier, exerted all her 
natural wit and fascination to attach the lover she deemed 
herself so happy in having attracted. 

Weary of essaying her utmost efforts to withdraw him 
from Silvia, and stung with jealousy by his neglect and in¬ 
attention, (for all his senses seemed enchained by the naive 
charms of her roguish niece,) Zenobia abruptly quitted the 
palazzo, and returned home, spiritless and unattended, in 
her own gondola. 

Nor was her agreeable absence observed by Lorenzo or 
Silvia, otherwise than by the uninterruptedness of their col¬ 
loquy, which gradually grew less loud and voluble, and pre¬ 
sently subsided to short sentences and low whispers, fo!- 
loweaBy fitful blushes. 

Seated in a richly adorned alcove, partly retired from the 
observation of the festive, motley group, the enamoured Lo¬ 
renzo and the happy Silvia enjoyed the fast fleeting moments 
(for Imve ever adds a feather to the wing of Time,) un¬ 
marked of others, and unparticipating in the music, dancing, 
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and other light pastimes that charmed the free and buoyant 
hearts of the marchesa's noble visitors; and that lady was 
too diligently employed in catering for the pleasure of her 
friends to pass one single thought upon her gallant cousin, 
whom she believed to be in the company of one both willing 
and capable to yield him infinite amusement. 

*• Nay, trust me, signora," said Lorenzo, summoning ra¬ 
ther an unusual seriousness into his handsome features, that 
were more wont to be lit up with the blight smile of ridicule, 
or good-humoured satire, than smoothed or obscured by the 
dull placidity of philosophical reflection ; “ trust me, my 
speech is the faithful interpreter of my heart’s true and honest 
sentiments. By the word of an ardent lover—" 

“ Hold, signor! fix not thy faith upon the light speech of 
a lighter oracle,” replied Silvia, repelling his gloominess by 
her gay demeanour. “ Your ardent lover, Signor Lorenzo, 
iff a volatile, combustible spirit, that burneth b ight and ra¬ 
pid , and endureth not the short summer of a maiden’s 
blooui." 

“ Then tell me on what altar shall 1 vow true love and 
constancy 1 What is there on this revolving globe that is 
not passing 1 So passeth it my wit to fix upon some fixed 
type of faith and constancy. Nay, even by thine own sweet 
self I cannot swear, (though all perfection in mine eyes thou 
art, and fond affection hath rendered thee chief, sole idol of 
my heart's worship,) for peerless Silvia, too, is passing fair. 
passing all other dames in wit and beauty, as Dian sur¬ 
passed! the lesser luminaries that gem the purple night in 
the soft effulgence of her brilliancy V* 

“ Have a care, Signor Lorenzo," said Silvia: “woman 
is weak, and holds all praise, how flaitering soever it be, the 
just tribute of her worth. So pr'ythee place me not, in thy 
comparisons, above this earth, lest I forget that I am still of 
it, and disdain to smile upon a mortal!” 

“ Who losing thy light (which like the beacon to the ad- 
ventrous mariner points out the dangers of his midnight 
course,) will be driven on the rock of despair, and there be 
wrecked. But truly I did lack wit in comparing thee 
who art beyond compare!" continued Lorenzo; “yet an’ 
thou wilt not come pair with me, Silvia, then am I singled 
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out by Fate to be the most miserable single roan in all Ve¬ 
nice. So speak me honestly, and answer me this single 
question.*’ 

" Well 1” 

“ Canst thou love?” 

“ Yes—pleasure 1” 

“ Am I thy pleasure ?” 

“ If you please /” dubiously replied Silvia. 

,# If l please !” repeated Lorenzo. “ Now, by St. Mark ! 
signora, there is the veritable perverseness and contradiction 
of woman’s will in this response. I may take it either way, 
and both be wrong.” 

“ Or both be right,” rejoined Silvia, smiling at his per¬ 
plexity* 

“ Uh, cruel Silvia! give me this little hand—say that it 
shall be mine—my very own I” exclaimed lie, taking and 
tenderly pressing it, “ and bid me—” 

“ Lead me to the dance,” interrupted the sprightly Silvia, 
rising; “ for by the Virgin! here cometh the marchesa, who 
finding us loitering here like a love-sick pair, will, peradven- 
ture, lead us such a merry dance on’t, making us gambol to 
the moving pleasure of her wit! Good Heavens!” conti¬ 
nued she, now first observing the absence of Zenobia, ** whi¬ 
ther hath fled our charming kinswoman !” 

Ay, whither?” repeated Lorenzo, unconcernedly; ad¬ 
ding, 4 * She hath, doubtless, gone lo shine upon some other 
sphere—so the daxzling sun setteth when the gentle moon 
riseth!” 6 

Remembering, however, the agreeable tfte-a-t6te she had 
so inopportunely interrupted, and finally engrossed, and 
knowing the proud, envious, and uncharitable temperament 
of Zenobia, Silvia sought anxiously through the spacious 
saloons of the palazzo for her relative, hoping to appease 
her displeasure by her submission, although she had no in¬ 
clination to yield up her conquest, rather choosing to lose 
Zenobia’s regard than Lorenzo s love. 

Nor were Silvia’s apprehensions unfounded; for Zenobia, 
maddened by her rivalry and Lorenzo’s poignant neglect, (al¬ 
though she still entertained an ardent and consuming passion for 
the gay and gallant youth), having gained her chamber, stormed 
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and wept by turns, till all the superior graces that Nature 
bad lavished upon her appeared transformed to hideous 
furies. 

The jewelled poignard (worn after the fashion of her 
country, and but half concealed beneath the transparent 
covering of her agitated breast,) was unsheathed, and 
clutched with all the wild agony of rage and woe, and she 
would quickly have plunged it in her bursting heart, but the 
thought of dying unpitied and unrevenged stayed her de¬ 
sperate hand, and the glittering weapon dropped from her 
nerveless grasp. 

A few moments of reflection served to fix her firm resolve ; 
and instantly summoning to her presence her trusty Neapo¬ 
litan, Dominico, she thus told the ruthless purpose for which 
ahe demanded his faithful services. 

“ Dominico, thou canst serve me/’ said she. 

** With heart and hand, in life or death!” replied the 
Neapolitan. 

“ Of all which the latter will, in this emergency, fit my 
humour best 1” 

" Hah !” said Dominico, instinctively placing his left 
hand upon the brazen hilt of his sharp stiletto, and drawing 
near Zenobia with a look of profound attention. 

She continued—“ Dominico, thou must be fleet of foot, 
quick of sight, dumb in speech, and true as thine oft-tried 
steel. Of all the deeds thy ready hand hath done, this— 
this, Dominico, is the greatest far of all; and so, in propor¬ 
tion, shall the meed surpass all that thy dark and sanguinary 
services ever won from thy grateful mistress.” 

*< Dominico dare do any thing Zenobia may command 1” 
said the Neapolitan. 

*' Then shut out all humanity, love, and gratitude from 
thine heart, Dominico, and let every kindlier feeling be sub¬ 
dued ; so that in the desolation and hollowness thereof, there 
may be only a faithful echo of what my dire revenge may 
utter! Know that I have just quitted the gay Palazzo 
D’Orsina, where L shone unrivalled, (and oh! most happy !) 
till the evil intervention of Silvia cast me in the shade ! The 
magnet of my fascinations lost its power, and with devour¬ 
ing, burning jealousy, I beheld her snatch the valued object 
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of my ardent desires from my grasp, even when 1 fondly 
imagined I had secured the enviable prize! Too long al¬ 
ready hath this wanton child dared to rival me, with her as¬ 
sumed simplicity and mild demeanour. But all the slights 
and injuries I have sustained, compared with this last, bitter 
loss, is as a mere speck to the earth's surface/' 

“ I read thy will !’* said Dominico. 

“ So be thine execution speedy as thy perception ! And 
bating Silvia as I do, I will bestow a bourse of a thousand 
ducats upon the welcome herald that tells me of her death 1" 
“ The wished-for tidings shall be quickly told. 1 would 
spill mine own blood for such a princely price,*' said the 
heartless bravo. And the vindictive Zenobia, unclosing the 
windows of her boudoir, which led, by a broad flight of 
marble steps, to the dark waters of the Adriatic—for not a 
star was visible—Dominico followed, and, enveloping his 
'form in his mantle, leaped into the gondola, and in another 
instant was skimming swiftly over the smooth expanse on 
his sanguinary mission. 

The beautiful but worthless Zenobia stood, with her arras 
resting upon an Etruscan vase which adorned the steps, 
anxiously watching the progress of her mercenary minion, 
till he gradually faded in the distance from her sight. 

“ Silvia is no more ! her doom is sealed, and I am re¬ 
venged 1" murmured Zenobia. “ Now doth my maddened 
brain grow cool again. Lorenzo, thou’rt mine—or must be 
so 1 1 have sacrificed too much, now, to lose thee without a 

Struggle. It may not be ! Either my bed or my grave shall 
be shared; and I airf almost reckless which. Oh! that I 
possessed the cunning of that black and necromantic art 
which legends speak of, to work the will of my boundless 
desires! I dare do any thing, having done so much 1" 

And now her busy thoughts resolving themselves into a 
train of silent rumination, Zenobia, pallid and motionless* 
looked like a fair statue, sculptured of the same marble as 
the rich ornament over which she reclined her graceful form. 
Her eye was now fixed upon the waters that splashed in 
mimic rage beneath her; when suddenly the black and pitchy 
bosom of the Adriatic was cleaved by a rich gondola, bright 
and glittering, and apparently of burnished silver, which 
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strongly contrasted with the obscure surface whereon it now 
softly glided towards the wondering Zenobia. When it ap¬ 
proached, she perceived it was occupied by a tall cavalier, 
habited in black, who, rising courteously, saluted her. 

•• Signor,” said she, " I know thee not. What is thy 
pleasure ?” 

“ Thy will,” replied the cavalier. 

“ How know’st thou it will prove so V 9 
I can read it: as I do every thought, desire, and wish of 
thine heart!” replied he. 

Zenobia drew back, but it was more in astonishment than 
alarm, for she was bold and fearless. 

“The stranger continued—** I possess that mysterious 
art wherein thou didst even now desire to be initiated.” 

" Hah! sayest thou so ?” said Zenobia. But first prove 
thy title to my credence by more substantial offering than 
this.’” 

“ I will soon resolve thy doubts,” replied the stranger.” 
“ Listen:—the revenge and jealousy that rage within thy 
fair bosom thirst for a victim, and the stiletto of the trusty 
and oft-trusted Dominico now seeks thy rivars heart.” 

“ True 1 true!” 

“ Yet hope not, in losing Silvia, to win Lorenso: the 
blow that strikes at Silvia’s life will destroy her lover too; 
for love hath made them one, and so conjoined their hearts, 
that not even the shaft of death can separate them 1” 

° Is the youth so wrapt up in her r exclaimed Zenobia. 
** And is there no hope for me, after all the peril wherein 
I’ve placed my soul 7 Am I fated to grasp continually a t 
shadowy phantoms that mock my deluded senses 1” 

“ I have a talisman of such rare virtue here,” said the 
cavalier, drawing a golden amulet, gemmed with radiant 
jewels, from his vest, “ that will ensure success to the bold 
adventurer that bears it. It is thine !” 

“ How shall it serve my purpose if it win not Lorenzo’s 
love ? What are its peculiar properties 1” demanded Ze¬ 
nobia, receiving it from his bands. 

“ It giveth to the possessor the power of transformation 
to what form soever may be most desired!” 

“Ay?” 
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“ And thus when Silvia falls, Silvia may live again in 
thee, and thou, bearing her semblance, may’st cheat the eyes 
of the infatuated Lorenzo, and hold the love thy rival now 
enjoys!” 

“ Oh ! can and may this be V' cried Zenobia. 

“ Past doubt,” replied the stranger. “ Essay its power, 
and prove its infallibilty.” 

** But yet, to win my will, must I endure to wear the form 
1 most abhor of earth’s creation ? Oh ! this false playing 
almost brings a retributive penance ; for can I be flattered 
in the fond caresses of the loved Lorenzo, duping him of an¬ 
other’s due? Will not my ardent love be changed to bitter 
hate, in the eternal bearing of his sweetest vows offered, 
through me, to the divinity of his adoration V* 

tf And what boots his gentlest, kindest speech to Silvia? 
Of what will his smoothest words deprive thee ?” argued the 
dark stranger. ** The offering wilt be thine; while the 
mere odorous vapour thereof will be Silvia's portion. Art 
thou content to win Lorenzo on these tetms !” 

“On these—on any!” replied ZeDobia firmly, her passion 
conquering all her scruples. And accepting the proffered 
hand of the mysterious cavalier, she entered the silver gon¬ 
dola, which by some unseen impulse, shot across the dark 
still element, like an effulgent meteor through the sky! 

Dying strains of soft music, mingled with the joyous 
voices of the gay company, issued from the palazzo of the 
Marchesa D'Orsina, as they approached. Boldly and fear¬ 
lessly the heartless Zenobia, accompanied by the stranger, 
in mask and domino, entered the saloon, where the gay Lo¬ 
renzo and the unsuspecting Silvia were enjoying the pleasure 
of the mefry dance, in the mazy evolutions of which the 
stranger, adroitly taking the form of Lorenzo, deluded the 
eyes of Silvia, and drew her away from the festive group ; 
at the same moment Zenobia, assuming the sylph-like figure 
and lovely features of her rival, met the valued smile, and 
felt the warm and gentle pressure of Lorenzo’s hand. Her 
heart was overflowing with joy, and delighted with the gal¬ 
lantries of the gay enamoured cavalier, the time flew swiftly 
by, and the hour of departure and a temporary separation 
arrived. 
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Zenobia looked anxiously around her as Lorenzo led her 
from the saloon to escort her to the gondola which awaited 
her; but neither the mysterious stranger, nor the injured and 
devoted Silvia were to be seen. With a fluttering heart she 
had already bidden adieu to the happy Lorenzo, and was on 
the point of stepping into the gondola, when, with a piercing 
shriek, she fell dead in the arms of her distracted suitor; for 
the stiletto of her minion, Dominico, had stabbed her to the 
heart with the blow she had intended to be aimed against the 
life of Silvia, whose form she bore. Twenty swords were 
unsheathed to immolate the heartless bravo, but he escaped 
their vengeance by plunging into the sea and swimming 
away. 

Meanwhile the remorseless Zenobia resumed her proper 
form, and the real Silvia, unharmed, rushed to the arms of 
the astonished and delighted Lorenzo, who, in his surprise, 
quitting Zenobia, she was received in the embrace of the 
black stranger, who instantaneously bore her to the silver 
gondola, which rose to meet himj and the terrified specta¬ 
tors beheld the wicked Zenobia and the stranger gradually 
sink beneath the dark waters in the glittering ark ! 


THE BRIDE’S CHOICE. 

BY J. AUGUSTINE WADE, K 8 Q. 

AUTHOR OP 11 THE PROPHECY, AN ORATORIO,” ETC. 

Away !—I’ll wear no bridal dress, 

No costly jewel bright— 

I’ll deck my broken happiness 
In no false wedding^white ! 

I’ll shroud me in the emerald pall 
That lies beneath yon tree. 

And none but Nature’s tears shall fall 
In pity over me! 

My bed shall be the quiet ground, 

My wasted form to fold— 

For hearts like mine it hath been found 
A kind one, though a cold 1 
L. 36.2. c 
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I’d made another resting-place 
For all my hopes and fears, 

But Fate has worn a frowning face# 

And smiles have chang'd to tears. 

Thty'v* turn'd me from my hopes away— 
They'w broken the sweet tie 
That I wound o’er my spirit’s play— 

Tkey*ve made me long to die ! 

My cheek is now a page of care# 

Where Joy has once been writ;— 

Joy is the mother of Despair 
When Hope’s unkind to it! 

So lay me in that pleasant grave. 

All cover'd o’er with green;— 

Though wrong’d through lifetime# I would have 
My tomb as if I’d been 

A happy thing, and sweets were strown 
Upon my sleep—to show 
That I had never sorrow known*— 

Had never tasted woe ! 

I like the mockery that flowers 
Exhibit on the mound, 

Beneath which lie the happy hours 
Hearts dreamt# but never found ! 

Farewell—farewell—-upon the stone 
That marks my gentle bed# 

Oh write,—“ Here lies a hapless one. 

That lived—that loved—is dead !” 


epitaph on an infant. 

Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade# 
Death came with friendly care; 

The opening bud to heaven conveyed# 
And bade it blossom there. 
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RICHES NOT HAPPINESS. 

▲ SKETCH FBOM KJUL LIP*. 

“ O! if I were but in the place of that lady,” said a 
blooming girl, in whose countenance were depicted, in legible 
characters, health, peace, and innocence, as she went trip¬ 
ping lightly along to market, with a brace of fowls, and 4 
basket of eggs and butter on her arm, in a fine morning ; 
“if I were but in the place of that lady how happy should 
I be!” 

' The lady who occasioned this involuntary exclamation 
was rolling along in a fine chariot, sitting by the side of a 
middle-aged gentleman, who seemed to be her husband, and 
followed by two smart dressed servants on horseback. 

a And pray, my pretty dear,” said I, “ what do you see 
in that lady to make you wish so eagerly to change places 
with her l” 

“See!” said she*, why don’t you see she is dressed as 
fine as fine can be 1 She is sitting there at her ease, drawn 
by a pair of such beautiful horses that it is a pleasure to 
look at them, and who scamper along as if they felt no 
weight behind them ; while 1 , poor I! am forced to trudge 
on on foot, overcome with heat, and cboaked with dust; and 
then these fine servants to attend her, and bring her what¬ 
ever she shall wish to have. 1*11 warrant ye she will find no 
more difficulty to put her hand in her pocket and pull out a 
guinea, aye, pr ten guineas either, to buy a shawl, or a 
beautiful cap, when she sees one that pleases her in a shop 
window, than I shall find to give a halfpenny for an apple. 
As to the fine caps, they are not for such folks as roe; we 
may look at them, we may admire them, but we are never 
suffered to enjoy them. Is it not yery wrong in these saucy 
shopkeepers to be allowed to hang up those fine things in 
their windows just to tempt poor folks like me, who would 
not, perhaps, otherwise think of them V* 

“ it may, perhaps, be wrong,” said I, “my dear, in a 
moral point of view, to do so ; and I am convinced that 
many innocent girls, like you, are allured thus to go astray, 
who might not otherwise have thought of it; but still it 
would be hard to deprive those persons who have money of 
c 2 
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the power of spending it as they please: many a worthy 
family is, you know, supported by providing these ar¬ 
ticles for sale; and it is natural for every one to wish 
to display their goods to the best advantage. Even you 
yourself, as rigid a moralist as you are in this case, 
carry these fowls to market on this fine day, when you 
expect that their beautiful appearance will tempt some one 
to wish to taste such a nice bit of feathered flesh, and give 
you a good price for them. Had it been a rainy day you 
would, probably, have left them at home; and that fine 
butter you have in your basket, how nice it looks when 
wrapped up with that pure white napkin ! Is not this in¬ 
tended to tempt the merchant 1 Yet you do not think there 
is any harm in doing this, nor ever mind, although it should 
induce some one to give his last shilling for it, although he 
would, perhaps, have judged more wisely in purchasing 
some plainer fare. Let us then allow the shopkeepers to do, 
without blaming them, what we ourselves should have done 
had we been in their place. But to return to the lady, what 
did you see about her that gave any indications to you of 
her enjoying a greater share of happiness than yourself 1 
Was her complexion more blooming?—for I know you 
looked in the mirror this morning before you set out. Did 
her eye sparkle with greater brilliancy, as if her heart felt a 
more animating degree of sensation 1 You are silent; you 
were not, then, sensible of any thing of this sort; but you 
are sensible that when you feel a greater degree of happiness 
than usual, your countenance assumes a more animating 
glow than at other times; you are then lively and gay ; you 
are delighted with the company of those that you esteem, 
and you are full of life and cheerfulness. Instead of that, 
you saw tho lady sat as grave as a parson, and no object 
seemed to attract her notice. Would you be so, if you were 
as happy as you think you should be were you in her 
place 1” 

“ O ! no, not at all,” said the girl; “ were I in her place 
I should laugh, I should sing, I should dance for joy; I 
could not contain myself.” 

“ Then,” said 1, “ my dear, you must get out of the car¬ 
riage, for you could not dance there, you know. You see a 
carriage is not good for every thing: it confines you from 
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dancing ; it does not allow you the use of your own limbs ; 
it does not admit of that firmness of step, the parent of that 
pure health you now enjoy, and which makes your blood to 
flow, and your spirits lightly dance, as at present. Why do 
you envy the lady for that which seems to sink her almost to 
annihilation ? 

While we were thus keenly engaged in conversation, we 
came up to the inn where the happy pair had stopped. They 
had ordered breakfast, and while it was getting ready they 
went to take a turn in the garden. The garden door was 
about twenty yards from the inn door, and we met them full 
as they came forward. I desired the girl to walk at leisure, 
and observe them narrowly. The lady seemed to be about 
thirty: her complexion was delicate, but sickly; her eye, 
which was of a fine blue tint, was languid and listless ; and 
her countenance, though naturally fine, had acquired a sort 
of languor tending to peevishness, blended with a kind of 
hauteor ; her Btep was feeble and insecure ; and the heat of 
the morning seemed to overpower her faculties j her eye had 
a kind of vacant inanity ; nothing seemed to rouse her atten¬ 
tion but the fresh aspect and simple air of rosy health of my 
Innocent companion. This gave, as it were, a fillip to her 
attention, and she looked at the girl as if she took an in¬ 
terest in something about her. 

“ Well, my girl,” said 1, after we had passed, “ what do 
you think of the lady now ? do you envy her as much as you 

did r 

She hesitated a little. 

" Or,” said I, “did you observe with what a keen look 
she eyed you ? I could lay twenty to one that she envied 
your situation at least as much as you did hers/* 

“ Why to be sure,” said the girll, “ there was something 
in her look that did not express so much happiuess as 1 ex¬ 
pected. What can such a person want ? She has but to 
order it, and'it is brought; 1 am sure if I had as much 
money as she has, I should want for nothing that ray heart 
desired ; and then what could make me unhappy 1” 

1 smiled at the innocence of this simple girl. “ Yes, my 
dear,” said I, “ she can certainly order a fine breakfast, ana 
in all probability may be able to get it in this place. But 
supposing it should happen that she had not an appetite to 
c 3 
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rehab it, where can she purchase that, do yon think 1 Her 
servant brings her toast done up in the nicest manner; she 
tries to eat it, but it will not go down. She complains that 
the bread is stale, or the butter is rancid. * Take it away, 
and bring something else/ It is taken away; something 
else is brought, but it is still worse ; she frets, complains 
that she can get nothing rightly done; suspects that the cook 
or the servants have been thus cross to her on purpose ; is 
willing, in short, to lay the blame on any one but where it 
really rests—her own want of appetite ; and at last she rises 
from table unsatisfied and discontented. This is not the case 
with you or me. Alter having walked ten or a dozen miles, 
we sit down, perhaps to a plainer meal than this lady, but it 
appears nice and relishing : we feel an inclination to eat, 
and eat heartily of it; our palate is gratified, our strength is 
invigorated, our spirits revived; we rise cheerful and happy, 
and set out again on our journey with alacrity and pleasure. 
Which, then, are the happiest, that lady or ourselves 1 or 
who deserve most to be envied? You can easily perceive 
that the lady would be glad to be in our place here ; but I 
think neither of us would choose to change places, in this 
instance, with the lady. You, my good girl, who have 
lived in the country nearly as free as the birds that nestle in 
your garden, and, perhaps, as cheerful as they, can form no 
idea of the restraints, anxieties, and perplexities to which 
grandeur subjects its owners; so that they purchase their 
finery and show at a price that is infinitely beyond tbeir value. 
An acquaintance of mine, who had lately access to court as 
an assistant milliner, and had the pleasure of hearing the 
princesses converse with one another, and with her mistress, 
with all the ease and affability imaginable, overheard one of 
them say to another, as she looked from the window into the 
park, “ What would I give to be but like those young girls 
who are going cheerfully along unobserved by any one ; 
they can go out when they please to enjoy the freshness of 
the morning air, and return only when they lose relish for that 
amusement, while I —* She could proceed no farther, a 
rising tear preventing her utterance. 1 ndeed, and indeed, my 
good girl, their lot is infinitely harder than yours. You go to 
marketj you purchase your breakfast (for it is the exercise 
that is the price of that nourishing meal, and not the money 
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you pay for it); you are interested the whole day in the 
business you have there to transact; your attention is kept 
alive, and your spirits are continually up: on your return 
home you have much news to communicate; the whole fa¬ 
mily are anxious to see you, and your spirits are now more 
active than before. Your sweetheart, perhaps, knowing 
whither you are gone, and at what hour you will be home, 
takes care to meet you by the way, and thus steals a delicate 
opportunity of augmenting his own happiness by lightening 
you of your load, and beguiling the time. How delightful 
is it to be thus relieved ! Tell me honestly, my pretty dear, 
do you not thus often find the road, as you retnrn home, 
shorter than you could wish it to be Her glowing coun¬ 
tenance, and* averted eye, gave the assent I demanded. 
“ Let me advise you, then, my dear girl, to go on your way 
rejoicing, and thankful for the lot that Providence has as¬ 
signed you in this world ; for were you to change it for that 
of those superior orders which now attract your wishes, you 
would find, that in proportion as you advanced in show, you 
only declined in the actual enjoyments of life. When 
dressed out in the finest jewels, you would find that they 
are, as it were, set upon pins, the points of which turned 
inwards would prick your flesh at every movement, so that 
you can enjoy no sort of comfort till they are laid aside. 
Those beds of down, which appear to you so soft, are too 
often nothing better than a thin cover thrown over a thicket 
of thorns, whose sharp prickles afford not one moment's 
Tepose to the miserable wight who is stretched upon 
them.” 

•* Bless me," said she, “ is that possible ? I never beard 
one word of all this before, nor had I any suspicion of things 
of this sort. I have often wondered why our gentlefolks 
were all so pale, and had such deadened looks and ghostly 
appearance so early in life, as I often see ; but I wonder not 
at it, if they neither can get peace when in dress, nor repose 
when in bed.” 

I could not help smiling once more at the innocent sim¬ 
plicity of this poor girl; and I found 1 had brought myself 
into an awkward situation by the use of this high-flown figu¬ 
rative language, from which 1 knew not well how to disen¬ 
gage myself. “ I do pot mean," said f, *' my dear, that 
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things are literally so* It is only the anxiety they expetU 
ence about these fineries, which I have represented as if they 
were pricked with pins when dressed in diamonds: their pain 
is not, perhaps, less intense, though it is of a different sort; 
it is not corporeal, but mental pain. When the queen, on 
her birth-day, is dressed in her finest jewels to the value of 
more than a hundred thousand pounds, she is not deemed 
safe when surrounded by her best guards, and in the midst 
of her nearest friends and most tried attendants; she must 
even, as I have been told, be caged up, as it were, like a 
goldfinch, to display her finery, but not to be within the 
reach of any one; and, even when thus protected, she is not 
thought secure. I here again speak only figuratively, nothing 
more is meant than that a slight rail or bar is placed before 
her majesty, to mark how far it is proper that company 
should advance. Whatever is of such value as strongly to 
excite the cupidity of others, can never be accounted quite 
secure; so that the fear of losing them so powerfully pre¬ 
vails, as to do much more than counterbalance the pleasure 
that the display of them affords. How many instances have 
you heard of persons of great fortune being robbed and mur¬ 
dered in their beds for the sake of obtaining those fineries 
which you covet! Their sleep is insecure: nor can the best 
looks and bars preserve them from alarm; while you sleep 
soundly every night, without having ever experienced the 
smallest sentiment of danger. Be thankful, then, my good 
girl, for, the comforts you enjoy, for they are greater than 
you are aware of. Money can purchase every thing, you 
fondly think. How little do you know of the real powers of 
that of which you have possessed eo little! a better aquaint- 
ance with it would soon convince you that you have wonder* 
folly overrated its power* Can money purchase friends? 
No* It may buy flatterers; it may purchase deceivers ; it 
may bring together to nestle under your roof innumerable 
cheats and thieves, but a real friend it never can obtain. 
Surrounded by flatterers, imposed upon by liars, and watched 
on all hands by thieves, how little is the lot of those of high 
rank and affluence to be envied! A person who has the in¬ 
tegrity that constitutes the essence of a real friend avoids the 
society of such a horrid band, as Jie would the pestilence; 
and this swarm of blood* suckers, conscious how much it be- 
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hoves them that no such person should ever obtain free access 
to those they have prepared to devour, take care to represent 
them in such a light, and to have them treated in such a 
manner, if the least symptom of a rising intimacy between 
them and the devoted person appears, as effectually to keep 
them at a distance ; yet it has beeu the will of Heaven, that 
man should relish no enjoyment without the participation of 
a friend. It is among the first propensities that manifest 
themselves in our infant state. If a child is much delighted 
with a toy, its pleasure is incomplete till it runs to some one 
to participate with it; and, in the after periods of life, such is 
the debility of our frames, and the weakness of our minds, 
that we can scarcely exist a day without feeling the want of 
the soothing participations of a friend. To you and me, 
whose favour is of so little consequence, as that no interest 
can ever induce another to counterfeit a kindness they do not 
feel, it is, in some measure, our own fault, if we do not dis¬ 
cover who among our acquaintance are most sincerely at¬ 
tached to us. But such is not the case witn those of supe¬ 
rior rank : the very persons about them who have the deepest 
designs are, in general, the most assiduous to recommend 
themselves by feigned attentions ; they are supple, plausible, 
and obliging, till they have gained their point. Is it a won¬ 
der that these artful persons should be mistaken for real 
friends ? but, having once obtained what they aimed at, they 
wantonly abandon, from that moment, the object they have 
duped ; without remorse, they absolutely ruin the very per¬ 
son whom they pretended to adore, and which they never 
could have effected but under the sacred mask of friendship. 
Thus for ever deceived, the finest feelings of the heart are 
gradually obliterated among those in high life; sincerity is 
deemed a word, the idea expressed by which has no real 
existence in life ; confidence is of course annihilated ; all are 
alike deemed cheats; and when trying difficulties at last 
approach in the evening of life, when the enfeebled spirit 
stands in need of every soothing consolation, it can find no 
prop on which it can rely; like Noah’s dove, it searches 
every where for a place of rest, but findeth none; and those 
who at the dawn of life were idolised as little short of divi¬ 
nities, are too often at the end of it exposed to the most cruel 
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neglect. The poet has well described this dismal ca¬ 
tastrophe :— 

Neglected, at his utmost time of need. 

By those his former bounty fed, 

On the bare earth expos’d he lies, 

With not one pitying friend Jo close his eyes. 

You, my dear girl, who have only yet seen nature in her 
simplest, purest dress, can scarcely persuade yourself that 
such things are possible; you think that no human being 
could be s# depraved as to act in this manner. I wish you 
may ever continue to think so; but if you are to do so, keep 
at a distance from the rank in which that lady moves who at 
the first so strongly excited your envy. My envy site cannot 
excite; but there was something so soft, and at the same 
time so severe in the expression of her countenance, that I 
could not withhold bestowing upon hei* almost a pitying tear. 
She was probably formed by nature as healthy, as warm¬ 
hearted, as cheerful as you ; and, had she been so fortunate 
as to have been born to your lot, she might have felt her 
spirits still as light as yours ; but this she never now can 
hope to feel. Return, then, to your cottage, my good girl, 
contented with your lot; continue to be cheerful yourself, 
and try to make all around you as happy as you can: thus 
shall your days glide ou in peaceful serenity; and, when at 
last you shall be called upon to pay the debt of nature, you 
will not want the aid of a sympathising friend, to mitigate, 
as much as can be done, the trying events of life, who will 
drop a tear of pitv on your grave. Farewell!” 


A BASKET OF FRUIT. 

BY MRS. E. COBBOLD. 

If you have wisely nurs’d the flowers 
That spring profuse in vernal bowers. 
And trained their blossoms gay, 

The fruits of youth, in virtue spent, 
Ripe judgment, peace, and rich content, 
. Shall bless your summer day. 
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WHY DON’T HE COME? 

BY H. F. GOULD. 

The ship has anchor’d in the bay ! 

They’ve dropp’d her weary wings, and some 
Have mann’d the boats and come away ; 

But where is he 1—why don’t he come ? 

Among the throng, with busy feet, 

My eye seeks him it cannot find ; 

While others haste their friends to greet, 

Wliy, why is he so long behind 1 

Because he bade me dry my cheek 
1 dried it, when he went from us— 

I smiled with lips that could not speak ; 

And now, how can he linger thus ? 

I’ve felt a brother’s parting kiss, 

Each moment since he turn’d from me. 

To lose it only in the bliss 

Of meeting him—where can he be! 

I’ve reared the rose he bade me rear— 

I've learned the song he bade me learn. 

And nuiB’d the bird, that he might hear 
tJs sing to him at his return. 

I’ve braided many a lovely flower. 

Hie dear, dear picture to enwreathe. 

While doting fancy, hour by hour. 

Has made it smile and seen it breathe. 

I wonder if the flight of time 

Has made the likeness now untrue 1 
And if the sea and foreign clime 
Has touched him with a darker hue ? 

For I have watch’d until the sun 
Has made my longing vision dim. 

But cannot catch a glimpse of one 
Among the crowd that looks like him. 
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why don’t he comb! 


How slow the heavy moments waste, 

While thus he stays! where, wheie is he 1 

My heart leaps forth—haste, brother l haste ! 

It leaps to meet and welcome thee. 

“ Thou lovely one ! the mournful tale 
That tells why he come not, will make 

Thy heart to bleed, th v cheek look pale ! 

Death finds no tie too strong to break ! 

“ The bird will wait his master long, 

And ask his mourning gift in vain : 

Ye both must now forget the song 
Of joy, for sorrow’s plaintive strain. 

** The face whose shade thy tender hand 

Has wreathed with flowers, is changed, but see. 

Nor sun, nor air of foreign land 
Has wrought the change, for where is he 1 

“ Where 1 ah ! solemn Bea, that took 
His form, as with their sad farewell 

His brethren gave the last, last look 

And lower’d him down—that deep must tell! 

“ But ocean cannot tell the whole— 

The part that death can never chill. 

Nor floods dissolve—the living soul. 

Is happy, bright and blooming still. 

** And nobler songs than e’er can sound 
From mortal voices, greet his ear; 

Where sweeter, fairer flowers are found 
Than all he left to wither here. 

“ This, this is why he does not come. 

Whom thy fond eye has sought so long, 

Wait till thy days have fill’d their sum; 

Then find him in an angel throng l” 
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CHILDREN. 

BY THE C JUNTE6S OF BLESSINGTON. 

It is pleasing to behold the gradual expansion of the 
youthful mind. We may look upon children as little men 
and women, and trace in the former most of the propensities 
of the latter ; but, with all due respect to maturity, children 
are often much-more entertaining; first, because there is in 
them a freshness of mind that gives elasticity to their 
thoughts, and freedom to their actions; and, secondly, be¬ 
cause, though they have all the propensities of men and 
women, they have not, like them, the sense or cunning to 
conceal them. 

More depends on first impressions than people are aware 
of; and parents should, if possible, be more careful vn the 
selection of their nurse-maids than of their governesses. 
The former often ley the foundation of evils that the'latter 
never can erase. It is from the first they imbibe ! that most 
detestable of all mean vices, cunning, which engenders lying 
and deception; and bow often do wo see a ehild emerge 
from the nursery, devoid of that freshness and simple purity 
which constitute the greatest charm of infancy ! 

“ A child without innocence is like a flower without per¬ 
fume/’ is, I believe, an observation of Chateaubriand’s, and 
its truth has often struck me, when I have beheld the petty 
artifices so disgusting in children. If we believe, with 
Locke, that there are no innate ideas in> the human mind, we 
may consider that of a' child as a sheet of blank paper. But 
as it cannot long remain so, hodr easeful ought we to be 
what characters first deface its unsullied purity l—characters 
so often indelible;—and can we, or ought we to permit them 
to be traced by a menial hand? a hand perhaps stained by 
theft, and the ready minister to the crimes and vices of its 
owner. 

But allowing that the menials, to whom we trust our 
children, are not dishonest or vicious, hew few of them are 
to be found that are not ignorant and full of prejudices ; and 
wbat security have we that our children wili not imbibe the 
latter, however we may, by odocatkm* guard against the 
former ? Who is it that cannot trace to the fiat impressions 
conveyed to their minds by servants die many false opinions 
L. 36. 2. o 
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CHILDREN. 


and injurious prejudices of youth, which in after ago they 
have found it so difficult to conquer entirely ? Beware, then, 
ye who are blessed with children, how ye abuse the trea¬ 
sures committed to your charge, and reflect, that on early 
impressions depends much of the good conduct and happi¬ 
ness of your oflspring. 


METRICAL SKETCHES. 

THB KNIGHT’S REQUEST. 

BY M. L. B. 

1 had hop’d to meet my death 
Upon the red war-field ; 

Where glory’s wreath is won,—my breath 
In honour’s cause to yield : 

But O ! it might not—could not be. 

That guerdon were unmeet for me ! 

I had hop’d to claim the grave 
Which only toldiers own; 

Beneath the war-field, where the brave. 
Uncoffin’d, lie alone; 

Girt but in martial panoply— 

And this was all too much for me / 

Alas!—ingloriously I lie 

Whilst clouded sinks the sun 
On this, my last of days, I die,— 

' And be my wishes done i— 

Yea, sweetest friends, perform my will 
As ye’d have others your’* fulfil! 

As a warrior— as a knight— 

And as a chief should be 
Entomb’d—with bishop, book, and rite. 
And music, bury me / 

Let incense burn, and tapers glow; 

I mm not of the base and low ( 
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fie the armour he hath worn 

Your chieftain’s only shroud ; 

And, soldiers 1 if for me ye mourn, 

Let not your grief be loud; 

My lance and sword cross on my breast. 

And leave me to my dreamless rest! 

Leave me in some ancient aisle 
Of sad cathedra],—where 
Young Beauty oft may stray to smile. 

Or sigh, o’er slumb'rer there; 

Where sometimes sun or moonlight falls 
Upon the dew’d sepulchral walls. 

Where rise mighty columns—where 
Deep tinted crystals shed 
Rich rainbow chequers o’er each rare 
Carv’d sanctum of the dead ! 

Where spirits pass, and low winds sigh, 

Apd echoing bells chime heavily ! 

Shrine me in such saintly place; 

Let knightly effigies, 

And gorgeous scutcheon'd banners grace 
The spot where valour lies;— 

And when sad music melts in air. 

My ladye love, — Oh ! guide her there ! 

COQUETRY. 

BY THE COUNTIS8 OF BLESSINGTON. 

. In No. 198 of the Spectator, there is a remarkably good 
paper by Addison, on the dangers of coquetry and levity, 
fje commences by saying,—"There is a species of women 
whom I shall distinguish by the name of Salamanders. Now, 
a Salamander is a kind of heroine in chastity, that treads 
upon fire, and lives in the midst of flames without being 
hurt. A Salamander knows no distinction of sex in those, 
she converses with, grows familiar with a stranger at first 
sight, and is not so narrow-spirited as to observe whether the. 
d 2 
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person she talks to be in male or female attire. She plays a 
whole evening at picquet with a gentleman, walks with him 
two or three hours by moonlight, and is extremely scan¬ 
dalized at the umeasonableness of a husband, or the se¬ 
verity of a parent, that would debar the sex from such inno¬ 
cent liberties.” 

There is no character more prevalent in the present 
day than that of the Salamander, though it is perhaps 
better known as the coquette, and none more injurious 
to society. Tt may be questioned whether the woman 
who, in private sacrifices her honour, but in public 
wears the semblance of virtue, is not less dangerous to so¬ 
ciety, and whether there be not greater hope of her amend¬ 
ment. Her sin, enormous as it is, being concealed from the 
world, and accompanied by all the outward appearances of 
propriety, has not the same pernicious effect of bad example. 
Conscious of her own crimes, she pays the deference to 
Virtue of assuming its mask ; and it is to be hoped that she 
may see the error of her ways and amend: but the Sala¬ 
mander goes on priding herself on the consciousness of pre¬ 
serving her chastity; while her conduct is so full of levity, 
that the generality of mankind believe that so much public 
impropriety must be accompanied by actual guilt; and the 
example cannot fail of being injurious to the young and 
thoughtless. There is but little prospect of her amendment; 
for though suffering under a loss of character, she is uncon¬ 
scious of ber faults, and fancies herself the victim of unjust 
slander. She is insensible of the necessity of appearing 
virtuous, as well as of being so ; and this blindness to her 
own errors engenders an angry feeling at what she considers 
the injustice of the world, which leaves the mind ill pre¬ 
pared for reflection and repentance. Another danger at¬ 
tached to the Salamander is, that by her levity sbe encou¬ 
rages freedoms which often so far exceed the bounds of pro¬ 
piety, that even she feels indignant; and, instead of reflect¬ 
ing on her own want of conduct, which led to such liberties, 
and resolving never again to betray the same levity, she 
resents the insult with all the warmth and astonish¬ 
ment of outraged modesty and decorom ; like a person who 
htes thrown down the fence which guards his property, and is 
then surprised that people trespass on it. 
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MENTAL IMPROVEMENT. 

DY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 

It is pleasant when one is prevented a whole evening from 
reading, to make amends for it by amusing and instructive 
conversation ; for when we reflect how short is our span of 
life, and how much of that short span is consumed in sleep¬ 
ing, dressing, eating, and visits, with a long et cetera of fri¬ 
volous amusements, we have indeed but a short time for 
mental improvement. And how frequently is even that 
short time interrupted by dull, trifling, or petulant compa¬ 
nions, who without any mercy break in on our time! 

We should, therefore, never omit an opportunity of im¬ 
provement ; for certainly the Almighty never intended that 
the powers of mind with which he has endowed us were to 
be unemployed. The best way to ensure our own happiness, 
as well as to show our gratitude to our Creator, is to culti¬ 
vate to the highest state of perfection the talents bestowed 
on us, and to employ those talents usefully and honourably. 


THE VOICE OF MEMORY. 

Fond memory, like a mocking bird, 
Within the widowed heart is heard, 
Repeating every touching tone 
Of voices that from earth have gone. 


REBECCA S FAREWELL. 

BY MRS. MARY LEMAN GRIMBTONE. 

Fair, merry England, farewell I 

Far and faintly thou fad’st on my view ; 
Yet this heart has a pulse that will swell, 
As it bids thee for ever adieu ! 

Though rescued from fire and chain, 

From the hand of the bigot set free ; 
Though I fly to a kindlier plain, 

I rejoice not in flying from thee. 

n 3 
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IttBECCA’s FAREWELL. 


Alas! this sad heart may not know, 

One dear individual bliss— 

And from brighter worlds only can flow. 

The light that will guide me through this. 

Yet while 1 can gratefully dwell 
On Ivanhoe’s happier lot, 

Ev’ry selfish regret I’ll repel, 

And my woes shall awhile be forgot. 

O Ivanhoe! fatally dear! 

When I’ve watch’d by thy pillow of sleep, 

I knew not how wild was the tear, 

That I one day was destin’d to weep— 

1 knew not the wound and the woes, 

1 should prove from thy smile and thy tone,— 
And while fondly I sooth’d thy repose, 

That I banish’d for ever my own! 

When I gaz’d on bis eyes I have thought, 

I read in their beam a soft light, 

A lustre from tenderness caught, 

Which made them aa melting as bright: 

But the vision of rapture grew dim— 

I am sprung from a race that he scorns. 

Oh! love has sown roses for him. 

But for me are reserv’d all its thorns. 

To the waves I may whisper his name. 

For to none can l dare to reveal 
The passion that preys on my frame 
The wound that death only can heal. 

Far, far I will fly from the seat 

Of the brilliant, the gay, and the free$ 

Wear away in some silent retreat, 

For the world is a desert to me! 

Oh! Ivanhoe’s smile shed a light 
That made e’en a dungeon-cave gay; 
Without him there’s nothing looks bright, 

Not even the fountain of day, 
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Yes, may be be happy howe’er 
Fate deal with this torn heart of mine j 

And his bliss, in the midst of despair. 

Shall gladden this desolate shrine. 

Let me seek in assuaging the woe 
Of others, to soften my own— 

Teach my heart with devotion to glow, 

As I kneel, O my God! at thy throne. 

And when in appealing to Heaven, 

I feel hope, peace, and bliss centre there ; 

Let this fond erring heart be forgiven. 

If it mingle his name in the prayer. 

ENGLISH FASHIONS AND NOVELTIES. 

London Morning Dress. —Pelisse robe of straw-coloured 
gros de Naples . The corsage made high, and with a little ful¬ 
ness, wraps across to one side. The sleeve at the lower part 
is tight about half way to the elbow ; it is also made to sit 
close considerably below the shoulder, the remainder is full; 
a frill of the material of the dress edges each plain part of 
the sleeves, and a similar but broader frill encircles the top 
of the corsage , goes down one side of the skirt, and round 
the border. Cap of tulle illusion ; it is a bonnet a la Char - 
latte Corday , of the original form, put very far back on the 
head, and trimmed with very pale gauze ribbon. 

London Evbnxng Dress. —Robe of French gray moueseline 
de sets, over white gros de Naples , the corsage of the under 
dress draped and forming a cour ; that of the robe is of the 
shawl kind, with a lappel opening in the bosom to the bot¬ 
tom of the waist, where it narrows to a point, but expands 
as it reaches to the shoulder, where it is open, and forms a 
square pelerine behind. Beret sleeves of|rather a large size, 
ornamented with roses and rose ribbon, which attach them 
to the lappel; they are terminated by ruffles of blonde illu¬ 
sion. The skirt is trimmed with a flounce of blonde illusion 
disposed in drapery on the front, and a band and knots of 
rose ribbon disposed obliquely on one side. The hair 
dressed in ringlets at the sides, and light bows at the back 
of the head, is ornamented with roses. 
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ENGLISH fASHlONS AND NOVELTIES. 


Remarks on tuk Prevailing London Fashions. 

The sudden change of weather has rendered silks less 
fashionable than they were last month, both in out and in¬ 
door dress. We remark in the former that printed muslins 
are most in favour for the promenade. Robes are mostly 
made half high, and with the corsages draped in the fan stile. 
The sleeves are either composed of a succession of bouffants, 
or made d VAmadis with the tops of the bell form. Some 
printed muslin robes are made in the pelisse stile, and when 
that is the case, the pelerine and the front of the dress are 
trimmed with quilled ribbon, which always corresponds with 
one of the colours of the pelisse. Where the dress is of the 
robe form, it is generally worn with an embroidered muslin 
pelerine, and a light scarf. We see a good many pelerines 
that, instead of embroidery, have a coloured ribbon run in 
through the broad hem, round the border; this fashion is 
pretty for very young ladies, but we cannot say we think it 
so for those more advanced in life, though we perceive it is 
often adopted by very mature belles . 

Fancy straw bonnets begin to be very much in request in 
promenade dress; they are for the most part lined with white 
satin and trimmed with white satin or gauze ribbon, to which 
flowers are sometimes added. We must decidedly enter our 
protest against flowers in walking dress; they are not at all 
appropriate for it, and are too dressy to be considered gen- 
tlewomanly. 

Notwithstanding the very great heat of the weather, we 
see several black silk scarfs trimmed with black lace in car¬ 
riage dress; they are not, however, so numerous as those 
composed wholly of black lace. White robes, very richly 
embroidered, are at present most prevalent; the only va¬ 
riety we perceive in them is, that several are trimmed with 
flounces, or rather we should say with a single flounce, 
which is usually surmounted with a very rich embroidery. 

Carriage head-dresses offer but little variety. Drawn 
bonnets for undress, and those of rice straw for half-dress, 
are universally adopted. Italian straw hats are also ex¬ 
tremely fashionable in half dress; they are of the most 
beautifully fine kind, and consequently too expensive to be 
very generally worn. Some of the most elegant are trimmed 
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with bouquets formed of the leaves and ears of Indian corn; 
the leaves being very long, fall gracefully in the weeping 
willow stile. We see also several trimmed with bouquets of 
roses mingled with wild flowers, but ostrich and marabout 
feathers are, upon the whole, in a decided majority. 

The grand question of the size of sleeves is not yet de¬ 
cided, and, as faithful reporters of the mode, we cannot con¬ 
scientiously say whether tight sleeves or wide ones are the 
fashion : perhaps we should come nearest the truth by say¬ 
ing that the juste milieu is likely to be the mode, for at pre¬ 
sent we have large sleeves, and tight sleeves, and sleeves be¬ 
tween both. The only thing that seems decided, is, that all 
sleeves, whether long or short, are made tight at the upper 
part, that is to say, on the shoulder and a little below it; if 
the sleeve is long, it is generally from thence to the elbow 
exceedingly full, and from the elbow to the wrist quite 
tight; this is the most prevalent mode for silk dresses; those 
of muslin, on the contrary, are boufianted all the way from 
the plain part at the top in a regular succession of bouffants, 
diminishing as they approach the bottom. 

We may cite, among the most elegant evening dresses, 
those of a new material of the chaly kind, called poil-de-chevre . 
The pattern is ponceau, upon a fawn-coloured ground. The 
corsage , cut low and square, is ornamented with a row of 
trimming of the material of the robe, festooned in cockg’- 
combs with ponceau silk ; it forms a mantilla behind, and 
meets in the centre of the breast under a knot of ponceau 
ribbon edged with fawn colour. Short tight sleeves covered 
with five rows of trimming similar to that which ornaments, 
the corsage . The skirt is trimmed round the border with*a 
single flounce, the head festooned with ponceau silk, but it 
is set ou with very little fulness; in effect, the immense 
width of the skirt renders it necessary to have a trimming of 
any kind disposed as lightly as possible. 

Nothing is so fashionable at present for grand parties as 
robes of tulle blonde over slips of white pou de soie glace. 
These dresses are made with low corsages, a little rounded, 
and trimmed with small pelerines of the same beautiful ma¬ 
terial ; the sleeves are short, tight, and finished by ruffles d 
la Maintenon . Breast knots and sleeve knots of ribbon ere 
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tfa€ only ornaments of these robes, in fact the beauty of the 
material renders ornament superfluous. 

Coiffures en cheveux are now the only ones adopted in 
evening dress, except for very matronly ladies. We have. 
nothing novel to remark in the arrangement of the hair: it 
is usually decorated with flowers, and always in a very 
light stile. No alteration in fashionable colours this month. 


FOREIGN FASHIONS AND NOVELTIES. 

Paris Promenade Dress. —Gros de Naples robe, a rich 
brown, striped in a darker shade of the same hue; the cor¬ 
sage is made high, and to fit the shape tightly ; it is trimmed 
with a pelerine, which forms a stomacher in the front, and a 
fichu behind, and is much smaller than they are generally 
made. The sleeves from the elbow to the wrist are of the 
amadis form ; they are arranged at the upper part in three 
bouffants. A row of trimming of a very novel kind, com¬ 
posed of the material of the dress, goes down one side of the' 
skirt. English lace collar. The hat is a newfancy material 
of the willow kind, a round and rather deep brim, the in¬ 
terior of which is ornamented with bands of Pomona green 
ribbon*and coin flowers; a bouquet of the latter, with a 
knot and bands of ribbon adorn the crown. 

Paris Dinner Dress.— Embroidered muslin robe, the 
corsage made high, with a falling collar; the work of both is 
of a very light kind. The sleeves are bouffanted in a very 
novel stile from the shoulder to the wrist, with blond bands 
of embroidered muslin between the bouffants. An em¬ 
broidery of a very rich but light pattern surmounts the hem 
of the skirt. Rice straw hat; a deep brim lined with pale 
pink crape, and trimmed next the face with blond and 
roses; perpendicular crown tripimed rather profusely with 
pale pink ribbon and roses. 

Remarks on the Prevailing Paris Fashions. 

Paris at this moment is more than usually gay, for though 
a great part of its elite has quitted it for the country, they 
have been replaced by an influx of elegant foreigners, ana 
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consequently Belli Paris is at present a scene of public 
breakfasts and evening fStes in the open air, of the most 
splendid kind. The dresses for both are exceedingly light. 
The jrobes for.the first are mostly of muslin, embroidered in a 
stile .of uncommon richness and beauty, but offering nothing 
actually novel in their form; in effect we must not now look 
for any thing new in the make or material of robes till the com¬ 
mencement of autumn. Silks continue to be partially 'worn, 
particularly those of watered pou de soi of light colours, 
which ■ in many instances are trimmed with black lace. 
Scarfs.of this latter material are also in request, and so like¬ 
wise are those of tulle Sylpkide and tulle Arachne, both in 
white and colours, but those of black lace are more decidedly 
in favour. 

Silk bonnets are but partially worn; we see, however, 
some of rose and straw-coloured pen de soi glact de blane , 
but those of rice straw and Italian straw are far more in re¬ 
quest. White feathers are generally employed to trim the 
crowns of both. The interior of the brim is usually orna¬ 
mented with a light mixture of blond and fleurs de grena - 
diers. We see also some hats of both kinds that have the 
crowns encircled with a small wreath of flowers, and what is 
very singular at this season, a good many hats are trimmed 
with ponceau velvet. This fashion is not, however, very 
general, and it probably will not continne long ; it was first 
introduced by a dashing marquise , who appeared in a Leghorn 
straw hat of the finest kind, the crown of which was encir¬ 
cled by bands of ponceau velvet, and surmounted by a 
bouquet of corn flowers, and ears of half ripe corn. 

The materials for evening-dress are of a very simple kind; 
white organdy, either plain or embroidered, over white or 
very pale rose-coloured pou de soie is much in request. So 
also is organdy, embroidered in small coloured patterns, and 
trimmed with ribbons corresponding with one of the colours 
of the embroidery. Silk is very little worn, but where it is 
adopted it is usually of plain triple pou de soie. The cor¬ 
sages are cut low, ana those of muslin dresses generally made 
& mille plis . Silk robes have the corsage made either quite 
plain, or else draped h la Sevigne. The sleeves are always 
short, and for the most part either quite tight, or tight at the 
upper part, and forming a single bouffant at the lower. 
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Manchettea are indispensable ; they are mostly A U Main- 
tenon. Thread lace, both foreign and English, is very much 
employed for trimming dresses. 

Rice straw hats are almost the only coiffures adopted for 
fStes chempitres . We may cite among the prettiest one of 
the chapeau capote shape, the edge of the brim liseree with 
cherry colour; the trimming consisted of white ribbon edged 
with cherry colour, and a sprig of small dead white flowers 
lightly speckled with cherry colour. Another hat, of rather 
a large size, with a perpendicular crown, had the brim edged 
with green, and was trimmed with pou de sole ribbon qua- 
drilled in gFeen and white, and a sprig^ef white roses with a 
profusion of buds and foliage. We must observe, that 
whatever flowers are employed to trim a hat, those placed 
inside of the brim are of a different and generally of a much 
smaller kind. 

For parties in doors, the hair is never curved in evening- 
dress, unless the lady is far advanced in life. There is a 
good deal of variety, though not much novelty, in hair¬ 
dressing. Some coiffures are. of the demi Chinese kind, 
others with the hair disposed in full cuds on the forehead, 
and bows behind, and a good many a la Madona in front, 
with the hair arranged in a single and rather low knot at the 
back. There seems nothing settled as to the ornaments of 
coiffures, some are adorned with flowers, others with fancy 
jewellery ornaments, and a good many with ribbons. 

Fans are universally adopted, not only in half or evening- 
dress, but at all hours of thfe day, and in all places. Thus 
they are, as may be supposed, of all prices, irons the com- 
mpn paper fan to the beautifully cut and painted ivory one, 
the price of which is frequently twenty-five pounds or 
gqineag. 

Notwithstanding the heat of the weather, leather gloves 
are the only ones adopted; those for evening-dress are while, 
slightly tinged with rose colour. White satin betOneo, 
which had been long out of favour, are again coming in in 
evening-dress; they are made very short, and some are 
beautifully embroidered. Fashionable colours remain the 
same as last month, but white seems most in request. 
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PORTE ST. MARTIN, PARIS. 

The Porte St. Martin is situated on the bouvelard of that 
name, and separates the rue St. Martin from the faubourg 
St. Martin ; it is a triumphal arch, constructed in 1764, from 
the designs of Pierre Bullet, a pupil of the celebrated Francis 
Blondel, who erected the magmficant Port St. Denis. It 
forms a square in height and breadth of about 54 feet, and is 
divided into three arches, the centre one being of the height 
of 50 feet, and of the depth of 15 feet; and the others 8 feet 
wide, and 16 feet high. In the spaces over the smaller arches 
are two has reliefs, the one depicting the conquest of Louis 
XIV., and the other exhibiting the figure of this kina, in 
Herculean proportions, dealing death around him, and re¬ 
ceiving a victorious crown. On the faubourg, side, the has 
reliefs represent the taking of Limbourg, ami the defeat of 
the Germans. 

L. 36. 2. e 
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NO MOKE—NO MORE. 

A SONG FROM THE SPANISH. 

We’ll think of that sweet time 
No more—no more ; 

For all those joys sublime* 

Simple as nature’s prime, 

Unstain’d by grief or crime 
Are o’er—are o’er! 

We’ll join our hands in one 
No more—no more ; 

For our web of fate is spun, 

And our joys and cares are done. 
And the hopes we rested on 
Are o’er—are o’er! 

But we’ll lift our eyes to heaven 
Once more—once more ; 

Aod we’ll pray to be forgiven 
When these chains of clay are riven, 
And on life’s rough sea were driven 
No more—no more. 


MOTHER’S DARLING. 

BY HENRY BRANDRBTH. 

Bud of beauty! brighter flower 
Seldom blooms in childhood’s bower, 
Whether, pride of rural vale, 

Waves its bells the lily pale ; 

Or, all hush’d in calm repose, 

Sleep’s the garden’s queen-like rose. 

Bud of beauty 1 on thy brow 
Mother’s glance is resting now ; 

For, amid her smiles and tears, 

Hers the thought of future years— 
Years of weal or woe to thee, 
Rainbow years she ne’er may see. 
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Bud of beauty! lo! the spring 
Flits away on fairy wing; 

Summer comes aod Flora weaves 
Garlands gay of verdant leaves— 
Garlands gay for autumn’s horn. 

Rich in fruit and golden corn. 

Bud of beauty 1 thus with thee 
May life’s various seasons be; 

Bright thy spring—thy summer hours 
Rob'd by Hope and crown’d with flowers ; 
And, when autumn’s wealth be given. 
Thine tbe harvest-home of Heaven! 


WHATE’ER MY FATE. 

▲ SONG, BY MRS. GRIMSTONK. 

Whate'er my fate, and who can say 
How sad that fate may be 1 
Its best, its brightest, dearest ray, 

Will ever spring from thee. 

In sorrow's gloom thy smile could shed 
A light that would impart. 

When every other beam had fled, 

A sunshine to my heart. 

When death has mark'd me for his own, 
Upon the couch of pain, 

Ob, speak! and when I hear thy tone, 
My soul shall live again. 

Shrin’d in this heart you’ll ever rest, 

No other name awakes it; 

To see you happy, it is blest! 

To see you wretched—breaks it 1 


■ 2 
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THE DISGUISED MONARCH. 

A TALK OP HBNRT QUATRE. 

Vive Henri Quatre I Vive ce roi Vailliant! 

Ce diable a quatre qui a le triple telent, 

De boire, de battre, et de faire le verd g&lant. 

The taking of the town of Sedan had gloriously termi¬ 
nated the campaign which Henry IV. had made against his 
rebellious subjects in that part of his dominions. The war 
was over, and the army expected that the king would depart 
without delay for the capital; when he suddenly announced 
his intention of staying at Buzanci, and this in such a man¬ 
ner as led tho& who were nearest his person to believe that 
he would not soon quit it. It happened not unfrequently 
that, in pursuance of a policy which the peculiar nature of 
the times rendered expedient, he purposely misled some of 
his adherents as to his intentions; and sometimes the 
amours in which the good king indulged, and which he was 
not fond of making too public, induced him to keep his 
movements secret. Upon the present occasion neither of 
these causes seemed to operate. Orders were given to pre¬ 
pare the king’s quarters ; every thing seemed to ensure a 
long occupation of them; and the Marshal Bassompierre 
was summoned to bear the king’s dispatches to Paris. 

" And now. Marshal,” said the king, when he had de¬ 
livered to him the state missives, of which he had selected 
him to be the bearer, “ that you know exactly the purport 
of this honourable employment for which I have engaged 
your good services, I must disclose to you another, not less 
honourable to vou, who are a true ’squire of dames, but 
somewhat more delicate.” 

“The delivery of a billet-doux, sire?” said Bassompierre, 
who always practised that familiarity which the king liked, 
but without ever abusing it. 

“ Nay, Marshal,” said Henry; “ were that a commission 
to intrust thee with? A lackey can deliver one billet-doux; 
but I have two, and I want them to be transmitted in 
such a manner that neither of the fair ones may guess that 
the other has received a letter.” 

“ Your majesty may consider that they are already in the 
hands of the ladies,” replied Bassompierre. 
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** But remember. Marshal, that it is the employment of 
all the smaller devils, who are not yet big enough to do 
notable mischief, to lay traps for intriguers ; and if, by any 
unlucky accident, these billets should miss their destination, 
it wete worse work for us than to have to take Sedan over 
again.” 

But, my good liege,” said Bassompierre, H this is not 
the first letter 1 ever delivered: I have not been bred in the 
court of France since 1 was as tall as my sword, and ( I 
speak it proudly) in the daily contemplation of your grace’s 
good example, without learning how to conduct such an 
affair dexterously. Trust me, my liege, the letters shall be 
kissed by the fair lips to which they are destined, in as short 
a time as post-horses can carry them to Paris.” 

“ Away with thee, good Marshal, then,” replied the king: 
“ I do not urge thee to speed, because, as I know thou hast 
a mistress of thy own in Paris, 1 can believe thou wilt not 
loiter on the way.” 

Bassompierre needed not twice bidding, but, taking a 
hearty farewell of the king, retired to his quarters. A very 
short time sufficed for his preparations to departj and, ac¬ 
companied by his valet, Piprre, he was soon on the road, 
and performed his promise to the king by reaching the capital 
as fast as the best horses he could get would carry him. 

Pierre was, at the least, as glad to visit Paris as bis 
master; he, too, had a mistress there ; and one whom he 
loved with the utmost tenderness, and who returned his 
passion with equal fervour. He was as brave and as honest a 
lad as any in all France ; and would have married his pretty 
Annette before, but that they were both too poor: so Pierre 
went to the wars with the Marshal Bassompierre; and An¬ 
nette lived with her old aunt, who was housekeeper to the 
- President Seguier. Pierre’s fortune was marvellously im¬ 
proved since he had left his mistress. In the booty taken at 
Chamberi his share had been considerable. He had formed 
one of the squadron which had brought off the king when 
his impetuosity had carried him into the midst of the enemy's 
troops, and when, but for prompt succour, he must have 
been taken. It was upon this occasion that the king said 
he had, in all other engagements, fought for victory; but 
that in this he fought for his life. Pierre had not escaped 
e 3 
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without some wound*; and that which he had received on the 
occasion last mentioned prevented his being presented to the 
king after the battle. The Marshal, his master, however, 
took this occasion of recommending a servant for whom he 
had a great regard to the king’s bounty ; and Pierre received 
an appointment in the king’s household, the services of 
which were merely nominal, and which, while it did not 
remove him from the service of the Marshal, added so much 
to his income that he might now venture upon matrimony 
without any danger of starvation ; a condition which Pierre, 
stanch lover as he was, could not contemplate without 
terror. 

The Marshal lost no time, on his arrival in Paris, to set 
about executing the king’s commission. One of his letters 
was directed to the Marchioness de Verneuil, and the other 
to the Countess de Moret. The sister of the marchioness, 
who lived with her, was the lady to whom the marshal had 
sworn to devote himself: and he kept his oath as might have 
been expected from a French soldier of those times; that is 
to say, not at all. He, however, fancied that he was in love 
with her ; and, as her beauty had influence enough over him 
to induce him to commit almost*any folly, he felt perhaps as 
much love for her as he was capable of feeling for any other 
person. Notwithstanding the difference in rank, the affection 
of Pierre for his Annette was at once more pure and more 
exalted than that of his master for the beautiful Julia 
d’Entragues. Pierre, having dressed his master, did the 
same good office for himself, putting on all the finery lie had 
in the world, that he might look agreeable in his mistress's 
eyes; and he turned out as smart a military serving-man as 
the wars had sent home. Pierre attended his master to the 
marchioness; and then, his duties bein£ concluded, he re¬ 
paired to the Tournelle where the President Seguier lived, 
and where he was sure to find his Annette. 

It is not necessary to describe the meeting between the 
lovers : those who have loved (and those who have not do 
not read such tales as this) know exactly what such persons 
say to each other after a long absence; how they look more 
eloquent things than they can utter; and how their hearts 
are so full, they can only be relieved by each otlier’s lips. 
Well, then, let the reader fancy that the first kisses were over/ 
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and that the lovers had begun to talk like people of this 
world. Pierre told his Annette of all the good luck that 
had befallen him in the wars ; and that he had now come 
home, never to quit her again, and rich enough to marry her 
directly. 

Annette’s eyes glistened at the news, and shej^ave a thou¬ 
sand proofs that nothing in the world could make her so happy. 
She had also her good news to tell Pierre: she was richer, and 
a person of more importance than she had been at their part¬ 
ing. Her old aunt had died; and, by way of recompensing 
her for many years of submission to the old woman’s caprice 
and tyranny, (all of which, she told Annette several times in 
the course of each day, she exercised only for her good,) she 
had left her niece a round sum in pistoles and crown pieces, 
carefully hoarded in a sabot , which the old lady had ingeni¬ 
ously sewed into her bed. Annette had, besides, upon the 
death of her aunt, been promoted to the distinguished post 
of the president’s housekeeper, and her good conduct had 
warmly interested the old judge in her behalf. Every thing 
seemed to smile upon them, and Pierre talked of being 
married without delay. Annette, who loved him too well to 
affect any bashfulness or reluctance, agreed to his proposal; 
but stipulated for the consent of the president, who had be¬ 
haved very kindly to her, and who, she did not doubt, would 
acquiesce in any plan which seemed likely to promote her 
happiness. 

“ Well, then,'* said Pierre, •• let us ask the old gentleman 
now; for, to say the truth, I think the sooner we settle this 
affair the better. We have been lovers now three years ; a 
perilous long time for trying one's constancy, when it is fed 
upon nothing more substantial than hope.” 

“ For shame, Pierre!” replied Annette half-reproachfully: 

and have you borne the pain of delay alone ? have I not had 
my share of trials, which your absence, and the dangers you 
were in at the wars, increased a hundred fold 1 Has my 
constancy not been put to the proof 1 You know that my 
poor old aunt was so anxious to secure my happiness, that 
she would have married me to the ugliest and oldest and 
wickedest man in the world, provided only he had money. 
This was her song, morning, noon, and night; and (Heaven 
rest her soul!) 1 wish she had said her prayers as devoutly.” 
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“ But you withstood all her exhortations, my brave little 
Annette, said Pierre with some anxiety. 

“ Ah, Pierre,” replied the blushing girl, “ my heart was 
too full of thee to think of any other husband; and, if old 
Marguerite had offered me young and handsome suitors, in¬ 
stead of the ugly and old figures she picked out, I should 
have been still true to thee.” 

“ Pierre caught her in his arms, and thanked her as a 
lover ought to thank his mistress for so Haltering a speech. 
“ But, now that we are upon the subject, tell me, I pray 
thee, dearest, what has become of all tby venerable lovers V* 

** All tired out but two,” sbe replied laughing. ** One of 
them bas this day made bis appearance after a long absence: 
that is the old Mousquetaire, whose generosity my aunt used 
to praise so much, and who, I must confess, is the only en¬ 
durable person of all my lovers- 

“ And whose bones I will incontinently break whenever I 
catch him in a convenient place,” interrupted Pierre. 

“ I will have no breaking of bones, Pierre,” said An¬ 
nette : “ the wars are over; and as I mean not to have 
them renewed, as far as thou and 1 are concerned, so I in¬ 
sist upon some more peaceable way being found of getting 
rid of the only two disappointed lovers I have left. Pro¬ 
mise me, Pierre, that thou wilt not offer to take any violent 
steps until quiet means shall have failed.” 

“ Well, well,” said Pierre: but who is the other lover 

** That is the gentle Sieur Turpin, whom no refusal can 
repel, no cruelty can daunt, and not even the plainest speak¬ 
ing in the world can convince that 1 take nim for a dis¬ 
agreeable dreaming old coxcomb.” 

“ That is, at least, a lover of whom I was never jealous, 
said Pierre; “ I would not care if thou badst a troop of 
such.” 

*' I think thy campaign has made thee vainer and saucier 
(if, indeed, that be possible) than thou wast before,” replied 
Annette; *' but, in good faith, though I cannot love the 
Sieur Turpin, I like to laugh at him. He used to come 
during the long nights of last winter; and, sitting by the 
parlour fire, he would tell my aunt long and terrible stories 
about goblins and devils, and all such trumpery, until the 
poor old woman was nearly frightened out of her senses.” 
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•' Oh yes," said Pierre, “ I know he is a great astrologer, 
and prides himself upon the correctness of some of his pre¬ 
dictions. However, let him make love, if he will, to all the 
stars he can find, so that he leaves me to contemplate those 
pretty stars, thine eyes, which rule my destiny." 

“Come, that is so gallant, Pierre," said Annette, who 
was as fond of peing praised (Reader, when you find the 
human being who is not, make much of him or her, for 
there is no greater rarity under the moou) as any other per¬ 
son, ** that is so complaisant a speech, that I must forgive 
thee thy vanity/* 

“ I am vain of nothing but thy love, Annette,'* said 
Pierre; “ and, if praising thy eyes makes them sparkle as 
they do at this moment, I shall fie tempted to repeat the 
experiment/’ 

“ Enough of that for the present," said Annette, inter¬ 
rupting him; '* but now sit down, and tell me all that thou 
hast seen and done in the wars. How didst thou get that 
scar upon thy cheek 7 which, however, does not impair thy 
good looks, because thy moustache nearly covers it. 

** For that 1 am indebted to a Spanish horseman, who did 
not like my attempt to rescue the king, and who paid for that 
cut with the loss of his own head/* 

“And now do tell me, Pierre, what sort of a man our 
good king is ? thou must have seen him often. 

“ I have seen him often,.wench ; but it has been in such 
busy times, that I am not sure I should know him again. 
That part of the army which the Marshal commanded was 
always at a distance from' the king’s body until the last en¬ 
gagement ; and, although I was then near enough to him/I 
was too much engaged to look at any thing but his white 
plume, which was dancing about in the midst of the smoke 
and confusion which reigned around. I thought to have 
had a good look at him when I accompanied the Marshal to 
the good king's quarters a few days ago ; but here again I 
was disappointed, for, as soon as the Marshal came out from 
bis Majesty's chamber, * Off’ was the word, and we began 
our journey within a quarter of an hour afterwards.'* 

“ Well, but now thou art of his majesty's household, 
Pierre, we shall often see him. After hearing so much of hia 
goodness, 1 do long to look at him." 
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44 And I tell thee, pretty Annette, that, although I am not 
given to jealousy, (that is to say, I am not more jealous than 
a man who loves truly ought to be,) I should not be sorry if 
thou wert never to see our king, good as he is.** 

u And prithee why not V* 

44 Because he is so universal an admirer of beauty, and 
because thou art so beautiful/ 4 

44 That sweet saying with which thou bast sugared over the 
last part of thy speech shall not save thee. Dost suppose, • 
even if thou coulast not rely upon me, after all the proofs of 
constancy that I have given thee, that a great king would 
stoop to a lowly girl like meT 4 

44 Oh, yes; our good Henry is notorious for condescension 
in such cases/ 4 

44 Thou art a jealous-pated silly fellow, I can tell thee/ 4 
said Annette; and, looking out of the window into the 
court-yard, she added, 44 Now is an opportunity to punish 
thee: yonder comes my lover, the Mousquetaire, Monsieur 
Blaise, and I have a great mind to receive him graciously/ 4 

44 Nay, prithee, Annette/ 4 said Pierre, 44 if thou wouldst 
not have a brawl in the president’s house, do not show him 
any favour. I am in a woundy passion at the bare mention 
of his name/ 4 

44 Wilt thou promise never to be jealous again, then, of 
king or varlet V* 

41 1 do promise by this hand/ 4 said Pierre, taking An¬ 
nette’s little fingers into his own, and devoutly kissing them, 
by way of ratifying his vow. 

44 There, then, be quiet/ 4 said Annette, disengaging her 
hand, and at the same moment the Mousquetaire who had 
been mentioned entered the room. 

44 He was a tall, square-built, sturdy fellow, between forty 
and fifty years of age. His beard, which was somewhat 
grizzled, hung over his cuirass, and made him, perhaps, look 
a little older than he really was, and, with bis broad hat and 
feather, concealed a great part of his face. His dress was a 
plain regimental one, and somewhat the worse for wear. A 
broad leathern belt was girt round his red doublet, and held 
a broad sword. His trunk hose were of coarse dark grej 
cloth; he wore boots with wide tops; and carried in bis 
hand a stout walking-stick. When he entered the room he 
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seemed a little surprised at finding Pierre; but, saluting 
Annette with great politeness, he crossed over to the soldier, 
and made him a distant military bow, which had as much of 
defiance as of civility in it. Pierre began to bite his lips, 
and to meditate an attack, notwithstanding he was in the 
president’s house. He looked at his rival, and saw he was 
of no contemptible figure. His age was, perhaps, in Pierre's 
favour: but the new-comer appeared to be in full possession 
of his strength ; and a victory over him, even if it should be 
obtained, could not be an easy one. While the rivals were 
looking at each other, much in the same way as two dogs 
look at a bone to which each pretends an equal title, An¬ 
nette broke the silence." 

“ Monsieur Blaise," she said, “ you are punctual to your 
appointment." 

“ Mademoiselle Annette," replied the Mousquetaire, “I 
am always punctual in love and in war : in other matters I 
can’t boast of being too regular." 

" Does he then come by appointment V* asked Pierre of 
Annette in a voice which his passion rendered tremulous. 

Certainly he does," she replied; “ Monsieur Blaise is too 
well-bred a gentleman to intrude himself without an invita¬ 
tion.” 

“ And prithee why not, if I may venture to ask you. 
Monsieur V* said the Mousquetaire to Pierre with great cold¬ 
ness. 

“ Because .no man shall presume to visit the woman 
who is to be my wife without my permission," said Pierre 
fiercely. 

“ And who are you 1” asked the other. 

“A soldier," replied Pierre. “If you are what your 
habit bespeaks you, that is answer enough." 

“ If you doubt it you can try mo*" 

“ In what corps do you serve V* 

“ In the king’s body-guard." 

“ And how come you here, then, since no one has been 
permitted to leave the army 1" 

“ I come by the king’s permission. But, since I have an¬ 
swered thy question, tell me how it is that thou, who art also 
a soldier, hast quitted Sedan V* 

“ On his majesty’s own errand, perhaps," replied Pierre ; 
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“ but, as I strongly suspect thee to be a deserter, wilt ttibu 
doff that broad hat, which prevents one from seeing thy 
features, so that, at a more fitting opportunity, I may know 
thee and thank thee?” 

*' You shall excuse me, gentle sir,” said the soldier 
gravely ; “ I uncover at no man's bidding.” 

“Then I will uncase thee,” cried Pierre, who by this 
time had waxed mortally wroth; and os he spoke he ad¬ 
vanced. Annette threw herself between them, and, holding 
Pierre's arm, prevented his farther approach. 

The Mousquetaire, without in the least degree losing the 
sang Jroid which he had kept up during the whole scene, 
said quietly, " I do not love brawling in a lady's presence ; 
but, by the faith of a soldier, if thou dost only attempt to lay 
finger on my person, this cudgel shall rattle so soundly on 
thy ribs, thou shalt think thyself a sheaf of corn, and 
that I am the thresherand the Mousquetaire, notwith¬ 
standing his quietness, seemed very likely to keep his 
promise. 

“ Holy Virgin !” said Annette, “ surely never had any 
poor girl two such testy lovers ! Peace, gentlemen, a mo¬ 
ment, I entreat. Listen to me Pierre, while I explain the 
reason for which I invited Monsieur Blaise to this inter¬ 
view ; and then, if you like, you shall go and fight as long 
the humour may last. 

This speech had the effect of allaying their irritation, 
which was just about to break into some violent shape. The 
rivals were pacified, and Annette resumed. “Youknow 
full well. Monsieur Blaise,” she said, “ I have told you, 
over and over again, that I didn’t love you well enough to 
marry you. This ought to have satisfied you j but you sol¬ 
diers fancy that women are like fortified towns, and that a 
perseveriug assailant must cajfy them some time or other, 
either by stratagem or fair fighting. Now, to convince you 
that I am quite in earnest, and that, although I like you very 
well, and think you a very honest, good-tempered, but some¬ 
what elderly person, I do not love you at all, (because I can 
only love one at a time,) I have invited you to come here 
this evening. Now then. Monsieur,” she said, with an 
affected solemnity, “ I formally renounce you; I release you 
from the chains which you have worn with a constancy mar- 
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vellous in a Mousquetaire ; I give you free permission to 
transfer your devotions to some other maiden who may have 
a heart to dispose of; and I tell you that I love Pierre so 
well that I mean to be married to him within a week/* 

“ By the soul of my father/' said Blaise, “ but this is 
plain speaking! And it is for this that I have come upon a 
fool’s errand from Sedan, to be cut out by a rival, parcel 
serving-man, and parcel soldier, and to be dismissed by a 

little-! But no/' he said, checking the ill temper to 

which Annette’s speech had given rise, “ I will not com¬ 
plain ; one cannot always expect to conquer, and the defeat 
will perhaps teach me modesty in future.” 

“ Wisely said, Monsieur, cried Annette: ‘*1 expected 
no less from your wisdom aud good temper.” 

" Don't flout me, you gipsy,” said the Mousquetaire: 
"but come, since we are not to be lovers, we will at least be 
friends. Monsieur Pierre, I will wish you joy of your 
pretty bride. Mademoiselle Annette, I trust your husband 
will always love you as you deserve, and as I doubt not he 
does at this moment. To both of you together I wish all 
possible happiness; and I now humbly take my leave, for 
the purpose of digesting my disappointment as well as I 
may.” 

"Nay, nay,” said Annette, ‘‘you go not so: we will 
part friends, and, I hope, remain so always ; for I care not 
if I confess to you that, had I not known Pierre, and loved 
him, before I saw you, I might have treated your affection as 
it deserved. Let us shake hands, then, all round j and, by 
way of convincing me that you bear your disappointment 
like a wise man, I insist upon your staying to sup with 
us.” 

Pierre held out his hand, which the Mousquetaire cor¬ 
dially grasped; and, giving Annette a kiss, which, although 
Pierre did not like it, he could not object to, the whole party 
moved to an adjoining room, in which Annette had prepared 
sapper. 

( To be concluded.) 
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THE HERMIT’S STORY. 

BY THE AOTBOft OF “ SONGS OF THE FLO WEBB}'* BTC. 

When youth gave vigour to this arm, 

I had a heart with feelings warm $— 

Blest with a home and lovely wife, 

I led a calm sequester’d life : 

The hours unnumber’d fleeted by. 

Unmark’d by one regretful sigh. 

In the seclusion of a wood. 

Our humble habitation stood— 

Unknown to many save the poor. 

Who daily sought the friendly door. 

"In this retirement peace, we found. 

Till war was heard the country round: 

The invaders came with sword and fire, 

And wasted all my honour’d sire 
Had hoarded up with tender care 
For me, his hapless, injured heir. 

With drooping wife and helpless child. 

Driven from scenes where joy had smiled. 

By day I ranged the mountain’s height. 

And slumber’d in its caves by night— 

Fed on the fruits that wildly grew, 

And from the broad, leaf drank the dew! 

The nightly fog, and bed of heath. 

Soon gave my bosom-friend to death— 

Oh ! yes—she fled to that far home. 

Where misery can never come— 

Unless it be to change its tears 
Into the smiles that Heaven wears 1 
But was it not a wretched state, 

To be so lone and desolate, 

In time of death, on mountain wild. 

Hearing the screeches of my child 
Echo through the glens around. 

At midnight ?—’twas a fearful sound ! 
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My child, my Ellen, now was all 

Remaining from my fortune’s fall:_ 

With her I left the mountain glen. 

For peace was in the vale again •, 

Another home I quickly found. 

And labour’d at the wasted ground— 

For e’en the boundaries of the lands 
Were all destroyed by ruthless hands! 

Here, in our second dwelling, smiled 
Sweet scenes of bloom and beauty wild— 
Deep woody glens and streams were near; 

But still it was not half so dear 
As that lov’d home I lately knew~— 

For there the flowers that round it grew. 

Had one their beauties to unfold. 

To mark their azure or their gold, 

To call them from their dark recess, 

And praise their timid loveliness! 

But she was gone—and I was left, 

Of all my former joy bereft !_ 

I pass’d the groves as one that dream’d, 

And never thought how sweet they seem’d ; 
Or if sometimes the gay serene. 

That mildly hung upon the scene. 

Would meet ray glance, no joy it gave— 

It smiled like blossoms on a grave 1 

• • t 

Twelve autumns with their fruit bad smiled. 
When she that was a prattling child, 

In woman’s sweetest bloom array’d, 

Appear'd a blushing lovely maid ; 

On !. she was fairer than the spring. 

Or virgin snow on winter’s wing ! 

One evening (scarcely twilight hour). 

As she was singing in her bower, 
r 2 
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A passing stranger heard the song, 

And listening stood, and linger'd long 
Next evening, as the moonlight shone, 

We met him in the vale alone ; 

He stopp'd—and spoke us kindly ; then 
We wander’d with him in the glen. 

He was a man of goodly mien— 

But still methought were sometimes seen 
The workings of a fouler mind 
Than he would own—but we were blind 
We thought him sad —and you may know 
That love may come from pitying woe ! 

He found the welcome of our home. 

And oft at night would freely come 
And share our simple board's repast— 

But ah ! those meetings did not last! 

One night he left us in the grove, 

And parting, whisper’d—“ Farewell, love !" 
The words came faintly on mine ear— 

I turn’d—no longer was he near ; 

Poor Ellen sank in wild alarms— 

I raised her in my feeble arms 

'Twas then she told the dreadful tale 
That blanch’d this cheek, already pale! 

I threw her from me with disdain— 

But soon I clasp’d my child again ; 

For oh 1 her look, when weak she fell— 
Her mild reproach, what tongue can tell? 
Oh l yes, I clasp’d—hei for I thought 
An age's care could not have bought 
Forgiveness from my wretched child— 

But still, poor girl! she fondly smiled. 

And seem’d as if her wilder'd mind 
E’en dreamt not I had been unkind !— 

And 'twas unkindness, in her woe 
To treat my only kindred so ! 

I would have trac’d the villain's way, 

But it grew dark—the moonlight ray. 
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That beam'd so brightly all the night, 

Sick of our sorrow, hid its light! 

Distracted, wild with frantic grief, 

I wish'd to throw, from some high cliff, 

My burthen—Life, and of this world 
Lose every thought as down 1 hurl'd! 

Bat no! not yet— 1 'twas Heaven's decree, 
That I should meet more misery. 

I led my weeping girl away 
With aching heart, and head astray, 

And bow'd submissive to the blow 
That crush'd my only hope so low ! 

She droop'd—she wither'd from that hour— 

No balm was in her father's power ! 

We left the scenes of former grief, 

And sought within this vale relief; 

But here she lived but little while— 

For every day her languid smile 
More sadden’d grew, till pale decay 
At length seduced her life away.— 

This is the story of my life— 

I've felt the loss of child—of wife— 

Of friends—of fortune—every joy 
That God could give, or man destroy \ 

Ellen ! the hope that brighten’d days to come ! 

Art thou here now—thy father’s foster’s care 1 
Is the cold earth within this marble tomb— 
This icy bed—thy solitary home, 

For many a long and yet unheard-of year t 

Beloved child 1 I saw thee here interr'd 
In all the pomp that public grief displays. 
And many a pensive voice, for thee enaear’d, 
Recounting o’er thy gentle ways I beard. 

Till sighs had stopt the story of thy praise ! 
f 3 
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May lightning Binge and wither all 
The brain of him who work'd thy fall! 
May old age never be his doom, 

Unless it lead to darker tomb 1— 

And there—nay start not, pious friend l 
Even there my curses shall not end: 

I’d see him in his latest shroud, 

And bear with transport, from the crowd 
Around his grave, a long wild cry 
Of gladness swelling to the sky, 
Proclaiming loud the hatred borne 
To him whose night shall ne’er be mom ! 

But oh I I’m weary of my grief; 

Let my old limbs have some relief 
From thy young arm, and lead me then 
Home to my dreary ceil again. 


VICISSITUDE, A MORAL TALE. 

Not far from the cottage where we resided during our visit 
to the coast of Devon, is one of those lofty eminences which 
so embolden the scenery of that interesting county ; here I 
was accustomed to ramble at an early hour, for the purpose 
of iohaling the pure air, and enjoying the varied and de¬ 
lightful prospect of nature. On one of these occasions I 
happened to stroll abroad rather earlier than usual; it wa* a 
lovely morning: the sun had just mounted his triuinphant 
chariot, and was coming forth in all his majesty, diflusing 
over the dark purple clouds in the dappled east a rich crim¬ 
son blush, while the glory of his beams had just gilded the 
summits of the lofty hills, and tinged the weathercocks of 
Exon’s venerable towers. 

I sat myself down on one of the huge blocks of granite 
which lay here and there on the dew*bespangled hill, there 
to mark the stately progress of the god of day, his cheering 
rays gradually bringing out the beauties of the surrounding 
landscape, like the magic touches of the skilful artist’s pencil. 
Where I sat commanded a view of the noble Exe, from whose 
smooth bosom and the fertile valleys the mists were slowly 
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rising, mingling, in their ascent, with the long spiral co¬ 
lumns of white smoke from the kindling turf fires ; as these 
broke away, were seen clusters of thatched cottages, rich 
farms, and stately mansions, that adorned the banks of the 
river, and studded the verdant scenery. The little warblers 
were most melodiously pouring forth their morning song; 
the husbandmen were speeding their ways over the fields to¬ 
wards their daily labour ; and in the distance was heard the 
lowing cattle, and the busy hum of newly-stirring life. 

So lovely, so soul-inspiring was the scene, that it absorbed 
all my contemplative powers, and rendered me so regardless 
of objects near me, that before 1 had perceived his approach, 
a tall and venerable old man had almost seated himself at 
my side: as he caught my eye he was just turning up the 
skirts of his coat, to keep them from the ground, and adjust¬ 
ing his long staff between bis knees, as if placing himself in 
a comfortable posture to rest awhile his weary and deerepid 
frame, after the exertion of climbing the steep ascent. I 
turned towards him, when he saluted me in a tone and ac¬ 
cent rather superior to what I was prepared to expect; at 
the same moment, removing his hat to wipe the perspiration 
from his bald forehead, he exposed his hoary locks, and 
afforded me a better view of his care-worn visage. 

There was a character peculiarly striking in his person, 
perhaps arising as much from that indescribable something 
which always adheres to those who have fallen from a better 
sphere in life, as from the strong claim which venerable old 
age naturally possesses on our respect. We soon entered 
into conversation on the objects around us; and*, discovering 
I was a stranger, he began to point out to me those which 
were most interesting, either for their singular beauty, 
or some peculiar quality in the history or character of the 
owners. As he spake a ray of intelligence lighted up his 
countenance, and he appeared to feel a very great pleasure 
in displaying his accurate historical knowledge of every 
mansion or form be came to describe ; till he turned his eyes 
to one, a respectable farm-house, which he named with a 
deep sigh, an altered tone of voice, and a fallen counte¬ 
nance—“ That Shr,” said he, “ is a spot, the view of which 
will cost my heart a pang to my dying day.” And his 
snowy head shook like an aspen from the emotion of bis 
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soul, the big tear starting from his full eye, rolling down his 
furrowed cheek to his heaving bosom. I endeavoured to 
sooth his troubled spirit, and after a few moments* pause# 
during which he gave vent to his feelings, he was enabled to 
proceed. 

“ That estate, Sir#** said he# “ was the property of our 
family during three generations. There I was born and 
brought forward in life by tender parents, at whose decease 
the farm became mine, as I was their only child. My 
youthful days passed blithely away, while L attended my 
father in the duties of the farm, and was the hope and the 
joy of his declining years. My presence seemed to infuse a 
pleasure into his most laborious employments, and the high 
gratification with which he regarded my increasing ability 
for arduous undertakings was too evident to pews unnoticed. 
I shall ever remember the exulting feelings and encouraging 

g lee with which he witnessed the first furrow 1 ploughed— 
ow he rallied my almost yielding strength as he walked by 
the Side of the plough* exclaiming, * Well done# my son ; 
hold on, that's a man.* 

“ Arrived at manhood, and possessed of the goodly in¬ 
heritance# my next concern was to add to my other comforts 
the treasure of a virtuous wife; and this blessing was alto 
mine for many years. Of my children only one attained any 
considerable age ; the others# three girls and twe boys# died 
in infancy. The one left to me was a daughter: she was the 
solace of my widowhood# and the comfort of my old age. 
It was my care, as well as that of her poor mother, to instil 
into her opening mind virtuous principles# to instruct her in 
all the duties of domestic life, and at the same time to fur* 
nish her with the best education, suited to her station, that 
our neighbourhood offered. Of boarding-schools, however# 
we were fearful* lest the habits she might acquire there 
should alienate her mind from that sphere in life which we 
considered her destined to fill; as we had witnessed in 
neighbour Tam worth’s daughter# who never felt reconciled 
to the farm kitchen, after she had spent a year or two at one 
of the city schools. 

“ When Fanny grew of a suitable age, and her mother 
was no more, she superintended my domestic concerns ; .and 
being of a lively turn and agreeable person, she soon excited 
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die attention of the young farmers in our neighbourhood. 
There was one among them, a very worthy young man, who 
soon, by his frequent visits and kind behaviour, evinced a 
feeling which could not be mistaken ; and I anticipated so 
much happiness to my dear dutiful girl, from a union with 
one so industrious and so amiable, that I did not hesitate to 
express to Fanny my approbation of the connexion, Fanny, 
poor child, Was quite aware too of the advantage she was 
likely to enjoy, arid her heart could not but respond to the 
feelings of her suitors. Never shall I forget the tears 
of gratitude she wept, and the tender feelings she dis¬ 
played on that evening when I expressed my consent, 
and my approbation of her choice: and even now, in 
my dark days of adversity, I love to rekindle something 
of the pleasurable feelings with which I used to witness 
the fond endearments of these two virtuous lovers, to 
dwell on the happy hours spent in their society at home, 
or to think how often, on a fine summer evening, I have 
leaned over the hatch-door of the house watching their 
wooing gambols as they rambled on the rising ground before 
me, hand in hand, loving as two doves. 

44 After a suitable time had elapsed they were married, 
and settled on a neighbouring farm ; but in order to accom¬ 
plish the latter, as the young man’s property was very small, 
I was under the necessity of mortgaging part of my estate, 
which my son-in-law stood engaged to pay off by instal¬ 
ments. In this manner I was enabled to lay such a founda¬ 
tion as there was reason to hope would insure to them com¬ 
fortable and respectable circumstances in life. During the 
first year my anticipations of profit and happiness were re¬ 
alised to the full, and my beloved daughter became the 
mother of a fine little boy—a pledge of their affection which 
bound them still closer in the silken bands of love. 

44 At the commencement of the third year, however, mv 
dear, dear daughter died in child-bed.” Here the poor old 
man’s feelings again overpowered him, and a flood of tears 
prevented his utterance for some moments, when he resumed 
—“ O, it was a death blow to all my hopes—to all my hap 
piness,” continued be, “ on this side the grave ; and not to 
mine alone, for her husband felt the stroke so keenly, that 
for several months he was a prey to insanity, and even When 
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he recovered bis reason there was suoh a settled melancholy 
on his mind that he completely lost all his former vigour. 
Hitherto most industrious and persevering in his efforts, he 
now became forgetful of his daily duties—negligent of his 
person and of all his concerns. Consequently his farm de¬ 
cayed—his stock decreased—and his affairs became em¬ 
barrassed. The instalments on the mortgage remained un¬ 
paid, and his property soon dwindled into ipsignifigance. 
Grief and melancholy so wrought on his constitution, that 
in about two years he died, leaving me to struggle with the 
whole burden of the debt, and committing, with his dying 
words, his little orphan son to my protection. Shortly after, 
the mortgagee, although willing to allow me every indul¬ 
gence, was so pressed by his own necessities, that it became 
necessary to foreclose the mortgage. I had no resource but 
to allow of the sale of my paternal abode, and consequently 
was soon driven from my home, with my dear little grand¬ 
son in one hand, and the produce of the wreck of my estate 
in the other, to seek another shelter for my gray hairs and 
the orphan companion of my sorrows. Since then I have 
lived in a little cottage hard by; and when the mildness of 
the season will allow, and when my weather-beaten frame 
can bear the fatigue, I ascend the hill, to take a longing 
lingering look at that spot where I once spent so many 
happy days, and had hoped to have closed my eyes in 
peace. 

“ Well, my good friend,’* interrupted 1, “ what shall be 
said of these disappointments 1 —It is the will of Heaven 
that man’s life should be a chequered scene ; sometimes our 
path is smooth, and our prospect bright and beautiful as the 
lovely scene before us; at others, a dark cloud casts a gloom 
around, and we have to struggle with the pitiless storm of 
adversity. But we should remember, that in nature the 
storm is as necessary to purge the impurities of the atmos¬ 
phere, as is the clear sunshine to mature the fruits of the 
earth: each have an appointed office to perform. It is thus 
also in the moral world ; the dark and boisterous season of 
adversity is wisely appointed to disperse those poisonous 
vapours which are so apt to gather in the mind during the 
sunshine of prosperity; and it is our duty to exemplify pa¬ 
tience and resignation at such seasons.” 
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“ True, air,” replied the old man, “ but that is a hard 
lesson/ 1 And my heart readily echoed to the sentiment;— 
hard, indeed, thought I; and unattainable but by some 
belter teaching than our own.—‘*1 have no doubt/’con¬ 
tinued he, u that the dispensations of Heaven are all wisely 
appointed, as you observe, sir, however unfriendly to our 

P resent good they may appear; but though in my judgment 
bow to the stroke, yet that cannot kill the affections.” 

“ God forbid that it should/’ interrupted I, “ for these are 
the channel through which one great end of afflictions is ac¬ 
complished—namely, the softening of our hearts and the 
subduing of our evil propensities.” 

** Ah, sir,” continued the old man, " my thoughts still 
dwell on the happy days I spent on that much-loved spot, in 
the sweet society of those who have for ever fled this world 
of sorrow ; and while I have an eye to behold that comfort¬ 
able abode my heart must still bewail its loss.” 

Here I was obliged to close the conversation, as the hour 
of breakfast bad nearly arrived, and 1 was some distance 
from home; however, my feelings would not allow me to 
part without requesting the old man to pay me a visit some 
morning, when I purposed following up the line of conversa¬ 
tion already began. 


TO A LADY. 

BY J 8. 0. 

Were you but a sweet little priestess, my dear, 

I would frequently come to confess; 

And the crime (if a crime) you would oftenest hear 
I should think you could readily guess. 

I would kneel on my knee, place my hand upon thine, 
And hope so your favour to win; 

That ere 1 arose, as a penance divine. 

You would bid me remain in my fin. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 

BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESS1NOTON. 

,r I call the man my friend who is inclined to treat me, 
when present with candour; when absent with considera¬ 
tion.” This was Marmontel’s idea of the requisites essen¬ 
tial in a friend; but how few, how very few, deserve that 
appellation, which is so indiscriminately bestowed by the 
unthinking, on any companion whom chance or circum¬ 
stances have thrown in tneir way, or with whom, by some 
similarity of pursuit or of taste, they have formed an inti¬ 
macy ; which, though it brings them often together, still 
leaves them devoid of any sentiment of real regard or 
esteem! 

Friendship, in the modern acceptation of the word, is 
merely an association produced by habit or convenience, and 
dissolved as easily as it is formed* Happy, thrice happy, 
are they who in this “ weary pilgrimage ” meet with that 
most inestimable of all blessings—a true friend; feelingly 
alive to their good qualities, and correcting the bad with the 
mild and patient voice of truth, kindness, and sincerity, 
which only wishes to raise the object of its censure. 

Rosseau has said, and with great delicacy of feeling, that 
we may repulse blows aimed at us by our enemies; but 
when we behold among the assassins our friend, sword in 
hand, nothing remains but to hide our head. How strongly 
did the “ Et tu Brute ” of Julius Cmsar express this senti¬ 
ment, when, folding his robe over his head, he resigned him¬ 
self to his fate ! It is from friends, or at least nominal ones, 
that we frequently receive the deepest wounds; and bitter 
experience daily inculcates the sage advice, from which the 
generous youthful mind turns with disdain,— “ Live with 
your friends as though they may one day become your 
enemies.” __ 


MELANCHOLY EXPRESSION. 

Madame de Stael has remarked upon the words “ no more ” 
that, both in sound and sense, they are more descriptive of 
melancholy meaning than any other in our language. If not 
before these, at least second in the scale, may be placed the 
single word “ alone” and next to this “ neier.” 
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BY M. L. B. 

O I would that I were fair. Mirror ! O ! would that I were fair t 
* • * • 

For beauty is a blessed gift-- - --- - 

-Alas t that I were fair I 

Forget-Me-Not. 

Nature never commits so palpable an error as when she 
forms a fright of that gender which is fair per courtesy ; 
and generally, by the right divine of beauty, but “ a little 
lower than the angels.” Men, beyond figure, have little oc¬ 
casion for personal beauty ; nor are they valued for the pos¬ 
session of such by any but the silliest of women ; yet do 
men—aye, and even the best and wisest of men—expect 
that all the daughters of Eve should be lovely;—they inva¬ 
riably lavish their fond attentions and kindest regards upon 
the pettiest ; and sad experience hath taught me, that years 
of slow wearing and morbid suffering are solely to be at¬ 
tributed to this appalling fact— I am ugly! Reader of the 
male sex do not start! 

There is, I believe, a nursery tale, in which a certain wry- 
necked or tremendous-nosed prince, is so educated to ima¬ 
gine his deformity a beauty— that only a severe and practical 
worldly lesson convinces him of his mistake, and renders him 
miserable. Now, the false charity of those to whom was en¬ 
trusted the care of my infancy and childhood endeavoured to 
envelope me in a similar mist of delusion ; andperhaps their 
kindness might have produced its intended effect had not 
inadvertent speeches, to the following purport, given me a 
sort of indistinct idea that I really was an uncommonly 
plain child:—“ Handsome is that handsome does.” “ Miss 
is pretty because she is good” “Who is she like! Cer¬ 
tainly nobody in her father’s and mother’s very handsome fa¬ 
milies.” Still—as the pet of two darling grandmothers, 
because the favourite of little girls, and because little boys 
quarrelled for the happiness of dancing with my pale puny 
self—“ I was happy,—I was happy,” and all unconscious of 
my misfortune. At school “ rank and talent bore away the 
palm from mere personal beauty ; and, my station being good, 
and my powers of composing themes, improvising letters, 
L. 36. 2. o 
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and aiding dances of all descriptions in all tasks of a nature 
(to them) both extraordinary and valuable; I was courted 
and caressed according to my deserts. A character for 
'* cleverness ” then unfortunately attached itself to me, 
which I have never since been able either to shake off or 
sustain ; and I solemnly protest it has been, and is, as trou¬ 
blesome a companion as Sinbad’s Old Man of the Sea. I 
wish that those who have the task of “fixing the generous 
purpose in the glowing breast ” would do young people the 
favour of not imposing upon their simplicity ; since, if 
truth itself must not at all times be divulged, surely there is 
no occasion for leading the unwary astray as I was led 
astray by such monstrous fictions as these:— They —never 
mind who—but they, the arch-deceivers told me, that sensible 
women were highly esteemed, that ladies who had cultivated 
their minds, instead of turning their principal thoughts to 
the adornment of their persons, were, by the gentlemen, 
considered inestimable ! that no man cared for a beauty of 
countenance which was vain and perishable, whilst that of 
the mind endured for ever, &c. &c. &c. I really cannot dis¬ 
gust myself by a repetition of similar falsehoods. 

So, being naturally of a studious turn, I sedulously applied 
to the cultivation of my mind; and no reading-man, whose 
University salvation depended upon his gaining an honour, 
could cram himself with book-learning more unweariedly 
than did I; and this merely to render myself, as I was in¬ 
structed, superior, in the opinion of the brown fastidious sex, 
to beauties, whom I had been tutored to regard as only com¬ 
pensated idiots . 

Soon after “ coming out” it was that l caught a few hor¬ 
rible hints touching my phiz ical deformities; but, though 
not blind to the silent monitions of my mirror on this sub¬ 
ject, I had not believed myself quite unsightly until I heard 
a gentlemau exclaim, as he passed me in the street, “ What 
a plain girl!”—until I was civilly styled “ a little owl” by 

the owner of a counter in-Bazaar, upon which one 

day,en passant, I happened accidentally to cast my eyes ; and 
until I heard a sensible lady remarking to a sensible gentle¬ 
man, “ ’Tis a thousand pities Miss ——is so ugly, other¬ 
wise she would be very agreeable!” 

Alas! then was a barbed dart fixed in my poor bosom 
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which was to rankle there for ever; I was “ so ugly’* that 
vain had been my endeavours to render myself clever, com¬ 
panionable, and agreeable 1 Cain’s mark was upon me; 
and I might henceforth, in bitterness of spirit, wander up and 
down the earth, tortured by those feelings of tenderness and 
affection peculiar to the female bosom, and of which my own 
was rendered trebly susceptible by the very cultivation I had 
bestowed on my sensitive and imaginative faculties. Yes ! 
I might wander to and fro, with a seared and burning heart, 
gazing, like some restless, fallen spirit, upon all those holy 
.Paradises of affection into which I was forbidden to intrude ! 

Now, though an idea that the matrimonial state is essential 
to the happiness of a woman be both erroneous and mis¬ 
chievous, yet 1 do consider no torment invented by the 
fiendish ingenuity of the inquisition, or of torturing Indians, 
equal to that of unrequited affection; and to this most plain 
women are inevitably condemned, unless they have enough 
money to purchase for themselves the heartless objects of 
their affection. Well, the bitter sentence had been passed 
upon me:—I was too “ugly” not to merit affection, and to 
exert my best endeavours to secure it, but eventually to win 
it and be blest! And this thought hung about me night 
and day, like a dead weight, from the burthen of which I 
was never, never to be freed ! 0 1 how I sometimes shunned 
the glass, because it reflected my plain features, as if an 
object of supernatural horror had therein risen up to appal my 
spirit; and sometimes I stood before it, attentively con¬ 
sidering my physiognomy, and endeavouring to discover why 
the tout ensemble of its details should be so unpleasing. I 
endeavoured to dress well; but, alas! such things as be¬ 
came others of my sex, and were really in themselves pretty, 
often made me look a perfect object; no colour would suit 
my sallow complexion ; no method of dressing my light 
wooly hair, no cap and no bonnet would 44 become 99 
my wee plain face ; and yet, people pretending not 
to discover that it was uncommon “ ugliness” which made 
me look different from the rest of the world, blamed me for 
slovenliness, which would not allow me take proper pains in 
dressing; and for meanness, which they likewise thought 
proper to aver, would not permit me to go to a moderate ex¬ 
pense in order to save myself from tbe vulgar horrors of 
o 3 
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dowdyism! Was such the case with Sappho, and other 
plain women ? Was such the case with Madame de Stael 1 
—of whom a witty foreigner remarked, “ when she spoke* 
her auditors forgot that she was ugly/* True, I was not a 
Sappho; true, I was not a spirituelle de Stael ; still, those 
who knew me, accounted me sensible and clever ; and, if I 
knew aught of myself, I was—I am—amiable, affectionate, 
cheerful, obliging, and sincere; yet I could not win, like 
the gifted females I have named, admiration and esteem; no, 
nor even ordinary civility; and this perhaps I have felt more 
than all. In dinner invitations to my parents, I was omitted, 
or a younger sister asked in preference ; I was never pressed 
to make one of the little social party suddenly got up ; to 
ride, or drive, or walk ; to try the water ; to visit the morn¬ 
ing exhibition, or to attend the evening concert di camera: 
for hours and hours have I been suffered to stand at balls, 
where partners were introduced to none but the pretty , 
without a single creature having the charity to offer me a 
chair; and many a party have I attended, in which I have 
never opened my lips from the moment of entering the house 
until the moment of departure, because nobody spoke to me, 
nobody seemed conscious of my presence ; then a real and 
acute pain, from deep, deep mortification, has seized my 
heart and chest; tears have risen to my eyes, and in tor¬ 
rents would they have streamed down my cheeks, had but 
one single solitary kind word or sympathizing look been 
addressed to me. Hah! hah ! ugly women can feel ! 
But the rudeness I have experienced at home is really un¬ 
imaginable ; one instance shall suffice :—Many a time have 
I actually been suffered to descend to the salle d manger 
alone, whilst some well-dressed, and perhaps well-looking 
ruffian has dangled behind, or trotted on before me, instead 
of stepping forward to offer his arm. I have loved ,—for 
who has not 1 And vain are words to express the agonies 
1 have then endured. Alas ! why have ugly women the 
feelings common to humanity] flas the Creator implanted 
such in their bosoms merely to lacerate and agonize ? Or 
do men, by rendering them vain by consulting their own taste 
only for beauty , violate their Maker’s laws and intentions 1 
And will they be called upon to answer for rejecting the 
fond affections of the plain ? Time and eternity can alone 
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solve these queries. I only know that I have loved faith¬ 
fully, devotedly and unreservedly; and I only know my 
compensation has been slight and scorn, the most marked 
and cutting rudeness and indifference, deceit, and treachery ; 
of course 1 only mean from the tolerably good-looking of the 
—the—foul sex : from these serious charges I am in honour 
and gratitude bound to exempt a few of those whose personal 
appearance is not prepossessig, and who have acted towards 
me with laudable fellow-feeling. God be praised that there 
are ugly men in the world as well as ugly women 1 

O ye, my sisters in affliction, ye who lie with myself under 
the curse of unloveliness, I conjure ye, mark what I say :— 
Do not, by false and idle statements, be led to believe that 
mental beauty is, with the other sex, equivalent to personal 
attractions. Witness their first enquiry respecting a woman: 
** Is she pretty ?” and witness, no matter that the same term 
be applied to their horses, the 11 beautiful” or “ splendid 
creature,’* which is, with them, the superlative of commenda¬ 
tion. My un-charming sisters, believe me, these are the 
days in which female loveliness and female virtue, talent, 
and sense, are far less disjoined than they formerly were ; 
these are the days in which ugly sensible women are held up 
to ridicule as blues, and caricatured, as in Mrs. Price Black¬ 
wood’s spiteful song; the pretty sensible are idolized and 
considered very agreeable and companionable; these are 
days in which ugly amiable women are satirised in the 
fashionable novels and light periodical literature of the 
period, and in which the pretty amiable are deified. 

My un-fair sisters, believe me, sense, talent, and goodness, 
are things, in themselves, worthy both to be oh-tained and 
rs-tainea ; but you are cruelly deceived if you suppose that 
they can compensate for a deficiency of personal attractions ; 
no, to them must be added the admirable and substantial 
possession of a good fortune, or you will certainly “ make 
shipwreck of your dearest hopes, as far as connected with 
your affections. At the same time, be thankful if you are 
only plain, and not undoubtedly ugly ; and if you are able 
to command that due degree of ordinary civility and atten¬ 
tion which daily social intercourse requires and ought to 
compel. 
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Upon considering my own lone and hapless estate, one 
species of consolation certainly occurs to me; if I cannot 
elicit admiration, at least I escape jealousy and detraction; 
I cause no slander, and am guiltless of the blood of the 
hot-headed and proud-hearted, who sometimes slay them¬ 
selves or each other for fair woman’s sake. Then Klop- 
stock, the German poet, asserts,—that the most beautiful of 
the angels are those who approach in powers and faculties 
nearest to the human soul; whence tne inference is just, 
that the higher angelic natures are less rich in personal 
attractions; and hence I deduce a very salutary and gratify¬ 
ing conclusion, viz., if I am not an angel now, I am at least 
all but franked for becoming an arch-seraph hereafter. 


ART THOU DISPLEAS’D, MY MARY? 

DY MISS LOUISA U. SHERIDAN. 

Art thou displeas’d, my Mary, say ? 

Too well, then, have I feigned a part f 

But chase that chilling look away, 

And let me clear my sadden’d heart. 

Thou oft hast said that love like ours 
Too sacred was for all to see ; 

Hence I have shunn’d thy festive hours. 

As thou hast oft avoided me ! 

’Tis true, when forced to join the dance. 
Another’s hand was placed in mine; 

But would’t thou say, by that cold glance, 
That 1 preferred her hand to thine ? 

Thy hand within a stranger’s placed 
In dancing, oft I’m doomed to see ; 

But then my heart the cause has traced 
Why thou hast oft avoided me ! 

And when another sang thy song, 

Though I was forced to join my voice. 

Oh, Mary ! canst thou judge so wrong 
To say I took a part from choice ? 
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Oft with another thou hast sung 
The song I wrote to sing with thee ; 

But in my voice Love’s accents hung, 
And hence thou hast avoided me! 

Yet, Mary, happier days may shiue 
On faith so purely kept as ours; 

Then, Love, this heart so fondly thine. 
No more need shnn thy festive hours! 

And as we speak of days gone by. 

With smiles 'twill then remembered be. 

How I've been forc'd from thee to fly, 
And thou hast oft avoided me ! 


ENGLISH FASHIONS AND NOVELTIES. 

Walking Dress. —Clear muslin robe, flowered in sprigs 
of red roses with their foliage. The corsage is made high with 
a tight back, and the front draped in the form of a V. Long 
loose sleeve, the fulness drawn close to the arm at the upper 
and lower part by three rows of bouillinnt, the centre is left 
plain, and moderately full. Pale rose crape hat, oval brim 
of a moderate size, the interior trimmed next the face with 
coques of white gauze ribbon. Perpendicular crown trimmed 
with gauze ribbon, the ground of which is the colour of the 
hat, but it is figured in a deeper shade, and two ostrich 
feathers also of a deeper shade. 

Eybniko Dress.— Organdy robe quadrilled in wreaths 
of small blue flowers, the corsage is low, nearly square, and 
cut en corset; it is trimmed with a pelerine of white lace. 
Short sleeves of the very small beret kind, terminated by a 
deep lace ruffle d la Maintenon . A broad rich white ribbon 
is attached by a rose to the bottom of the corsage f from 
thence it descends down each side of the front en tablier t 
and terminates a little below the knee in a knot which is 
attached by a rose. The hair is disposed in soft loops at the 
sides, and interlaced bows at the back of the head. A tiara 
of a new form composed of fancy jewellery is placed over 
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the forehead, and light sprigs of white flowers are inserted 
among the bows of the hiud hair. Gold ear-rings, gold and 
ruby brooch. 

Remarks on tue Prevailing London Fashions. 

If we have not, and such indeed is the case, any very 
great change to announce in the forms of bonnets, dresses, 
&c., we must nevertheless declare that there is an almost 
endless variety of materials, and patterns for the latter; and 
certainly materials of a very novel kind, indeed, for the 
former. To begin, then, as usual, with the promenade: 
printed musljns are at present most generally adopted for it. 
We observe that the grounds are mostly white, and small 
patterns are upon the whole predominant, though we cannot 
say that they are the only ones adopted. We see several 
of those dresses made in the pelisse style, and trimmed 
round the pelerine and down one side of the front, with 
quilled ribbon corresponding with one of the colours of 
the dress. We consider this style of walking-dress too 
showy, but it is nevertheless very much in favour at present. 
We have nothing new to remark respecting walking-bonnets, 
except that drawn ones, though now very common, are still 
adopted by the most elegant women not only in walking but 
carnage-dress. This is a singular fact, but that it is! a 
fact will be obvious to any one, who, in walking through our 
fashionable streets, will cast an eye upon the numerous open 
carriages filled with drawn bon netted* belles on the one 
hand, and the shabby promenaders in drawn bonnets on the 
other. The materials and the style of make constitutes the 
difference between the one and the other. 

Those most in favour in carriage-dress are of white or 
figured satin of very pale rose and blue, or straw-coloured 
gros de Naples, or of gros de Naples quad rilled with either of 
the above colours on a white ground. The interior of the 
brim is generally trimmed with blond and flowers, and 
a tulle ruche placed close to the edge. A simple band 
of ribbon only with a knot behind, is employed in ge¬ 
neral to decorate the crown, but this rule admits of excep¬ 
tions. Rice straw and Italian straw are at present nearly 
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in equal favour for hats, the latter are for the most part de¬ 
corated with velvet; this fashion, which came in last winter, 
or rather last autumn, was not certainly inappropriate to 
that time of year, but it really is singularly ridiculous in the 
present hot weather, nevertheless it is an ord*mnance of 
fashion, and we all know that her ordonnances are implicitly 
obeyed. The favourite hues for this trimming are ponceau, 
crimson, violet, and green ; the two former, despite of their 
being extremely glaring, are preferred. In some instances 
flowers are added ; we have seen them of a delicate pink, 
with crimson velvet trimming. This contrast is in the veiy 
worst taste, and can only be adopted, we presume, because 
it never can become common. 

Pelisse robes, lined with coloured silks, continue in vogue 
both in carriage and public promenade-dress ; they are in a 
decided majority in Kensington Gardens on the fashionable 
evenings, Tuesdays and Fridays. Black silk mantelets with 
white robes, or Organdy ones, lightly embroidered in colours, 
are very fashionable; these latter robes are of the clearest 
kind, and generally worked in single sprigs. 

There is quite a revolution in lingerie . Canezons, which 
were last summer in favour, have entirely lost their vogue, 
and pelerines are little in request. Square collars of a large 
size are very fashionable, but only in negligi, A fichu d la 
paysanne is now an indispensible accessory to half-dress; 
there is considerable variety in the forms and embroideries 
of these Jichus: some are rounded behind, trimmed with 
broad lace, which forms a mantilla, and crosses or termi¬ 
nates in a point under the ceinture; others are made with 
the back to terminate under the ceinture, thus presenting the 
form of a canezon, but without a collar, or a trimming round 
the neck. These fichus are very much cut out round the 
throat, and are consequently always worn with a neck- 
knot. Some are of rich ribbon, others of velvet, and a 
good many are of lace of the lappet form. We see with 
pleasure that English net begins to be very fashionable in 
evening-dress. Some of the pettiest robes we have seen 
for a long time are composed of it. We may cite among 
them one that had the corsage draped a la Tyrolienne, and 
the back and shoulders trimmed with a pelerine of the same 
material embroidered round the border in a wreath of red 
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rose-buds, with a foliage of two shades of green. The 
sleeves quite tight to the arm, were terminated by manchettes, 
worked to correspond with the pelerine. A deep flounce set 
on with moderate fulness, and headed by a bouillon , through 
which a rose ribbon was drawn, was embroidered in half- 
blown roses, round the border. The ensemble of this dress 
was exceedingly striking; it was worn over a white pou de 
soie slip. Some others composed of net were worn over 
coloured slips, and trimmed with ribbons only. 

Flowers are the only ornaments adopted for the hair in 
evening-dress; they are principally disposed in wreaths, and 
nothing can be lighter or more delicately beautiful. Bouquets 
are little worn, but where they are adopted they are placed 
far back on one side. Fashionable colours are various 
shades of rose, green, lilac, dust colour, and blue. Neutral 
hues are also much in request. 


FOREIGN FASHIONS AND NOVELTIES. 

Public Promenade Dress. —Clear muslin robe, a white 
ground printed in a new flowered pattern. The skirt is 
trimmed with a single flounce set on with moderate fulness, 
and with a heading arranged in dents de loup. The corsage 
made quite high behind, and crossing enfichu , but without 
drapery in front, descends rather low on the bosom. Long 
tight sleeve, the upper part partially covered by three fails of 
trimming set on full; it is terminated at the wrist by a fall¬ 
ing manchette surmounted by a band and butterfly bow of 
white ribbon. Hat of fine Italian straw, a very large brim 
of a round form, the interior of which is ornamented with 
puffs, and a knot of brun d'espagne velvet, the crown is low, 
placed very backward, and trimmed with bands and knots 
of velvet, and a bouquet of poppies intermingled with 
epis. 

Carriage Dress.— Robe ridingote of printed foulard de 
Vlnde . The corsage made quite tight and high, is orna¬ 
mented with a trimming of the same material set on full, 
and forming a caeur on the back and front; the sleeve is 
tight at the upper part, and terminated by a gauntlet cuff*, 
the centre being left moderately full. A trimming corres¬ 
ponding with that on the corsage adorns the upper part of the 
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sleeve, and the top of the cuff. The skirt is ornamented 
with a similar trimming down the front. Rice straw hat, a 
moderate sized round brim, the interior trimmed with tulle 
roses, and a loop of blue velvet ribbon. A low crown or- 
mented with a curtain and bands of velvet, and two white 
ostrich feathers. Worked muslin collar. French Cashmere 
shawl of a new pattern. 

Remarks on the Prevailing Paris Fashions. 

Never was the reign of fashion more brilliant and despotic 
in Paris than at this moment, when there is scarcely a 
Parisian fashionable in the capital. Paradoxical as this as¬ 
sertion may appear, it is nevertheless true, and is easily ac¬ 
counted for; it is at this season that distinguished foreigners 
of all countries flock to Paris, as do also several of the 
French country gentry of high pretensions, and one great 
object of their visit is to provide themselves immediately 
with the newest fashions. Those of summer are now defi¬ 
nitively fixed, and cannot be expected to change materially 
till autumn, with her sober tints, comes to replace the light 
and glowing ones of summer. Let us see, then, what no¬ 
velties have presentod themselves since last month. 

Drawn bonnets have lost nothing of their attraction in 
half-dress, but those of silk have now given place to others 
of clear Organdy trimmed at the edge of the brim with a 
voilette of lace, and in the interior with ornaments arranged 
in a most novel manner in points d*Angleterre. These bon¬ 
nets are always what the milliners term high-trimmed, that is 
to have the crowns ornamented with knots of ribbon or 
flowers, which is not the case with the generality of drawn 
bonnets. The knots are generally rose or blue; the flowers 
vary, but a light sprig of roses is we think the ornament of 
their kind most generally adopted. 

There is quite a rage for scarfs; they are composed of the 
most opposite materials, and worn by all ranks, but it is easy to 
distinguish those that are really elegant by their costliness; 
this is, in fact, their only criterion, as they are all of the 
same simple form. Some are of black silk net, others of 
black or coloured pou de soie or black t ulle. All these to be 
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elegant should be trimmed with rich black face, with the 
exception of such tulle ones as are worn by youog un¬ 
married ladies ; for Fashion, who is, in the strictest sense of 
the word, a severe step-mother to these youthful fair ones, 
prescribes an exceedingly plain and simple style of dress 
even to young ladies of the highest rank. Thus a rose- 
coloured satin ribbon drawn through the hem of a black tulle 
scarf is the only trimming permitted to the demoiselle. 
Muslin scarfs are also fashionable, and for married ladies 
they may be embroidered or trimmed with lace. The pre¬ 
valence of these envelopes is, perhaps, one reason why the 
bodies of dresses are suffered to remain in statu quo, for 
the only novelty we observe is the skills and sleeves; with 
regard to the former we have to announce the return of 
trimmings, that is to say, of flounces and bouillons; generally 
speaking there is one only of the former, it is made deep, 
and with a heading. Flounces are in favour for muslins, 
whether plain or printed. We should observe that the most 
fashionable of the latter are clear muslin printed in flowered 
patterns of uncommon beauty and delicacy. Bouillons are 
m favour both for India mull muslin and organdy, and are 
almost exclusively employed for tulle Anglaise; they have ge¬ 
nerally a ribbon run through them, and when this is the case 
the sleeves are always ornamented with ribbon, if long it dis¬ 
poses their fulness in spiral bouffants, if short they are tight 
at the top and bouilloned at bottom, to correspond with the 
skirt; where the latter is flounced the sleeve has a falling 
manchei'on, and is always terminated by a ruffle. 

Rice straw bats, and caps of the paysanne form, are both 
fashionable in evening-dress; the first, of a moderate size, 
are quite turned up, and in many instances trimmed with 
velvet. A light sprig or bouquet of flowers is always em¬ 
ployed in addition. The caps, which are generally of blonde 
illusion , are now made in a much more dressy style than at 
first. Some are en cornette, and those that are not have 
blond lappets, which usually hang loose. The trimmings 
are, for the most part, of velvet, with an intermixture of 
flowers. Fashionable colours are apple and emerald green, 
Persian lilac, ecne, water colour, violette de Parme , and 
several shades of rose, cherry, and dust colour. 
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THE BIRTH PLACE OF BUNYAN. 

This view of the birth place of the immortal author of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress shows it as it appeared many years 
since, latterly it has been so much enlarged and altered, 
that the building assumes quite a different aspect. It is 
situated at Elstow, or Helenstowe, as it was anciently called, 
about a mile and a half from Bedford. 

Bunyan has received praise from so many persons of dif¬ 
ferent persuasions, that he may, perhaps, be considered as 
the author of the most popular book in any langauge. His 
Pilgrim’s Progress has been translated in almost all lan¬ 
guages and countries where printing is known. Dr. John¬ 
son said, “ it has had the best evidence of its merit, namely, 
the general and continued approbation of mankindand 
also gave as his opinion that Bunyan must have read 
Spenser, and had Dante have been translated in his time 
that he must also have read him; the Pilgrim and the 
Inferno beginning so much alike. 

It was no small praise for such a man as Dean Swift to 
say, “J have been better entertained and more informed, by 
a few pages in the Pilgrim’s Progress, than by a long dis¬ 
course upon the will, and the intellect, and simple and com¬ 
plex ideas.” But to quote all the commendations, down to 
those of Dr. Southey and Sir Walter Scott, would be lengthy 
and useless. The “ Piigrim” has had man}' imitators but 
no equals. 

L. 36 2. h 
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SCENE FROM "MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR/* 

Justice Shallow .—Here comes fair Misties* Anne. (Enter 
Anne Page.) Would I were young, for yoor sake, Mistress 
Aime! 

Anne. —The dinner is on the table ; my father desires 
your worship's company. 

Shallow. —1 will wait on him, MistresB Anne. (Exit.} 

Anne. —WiPt please your worship to come in, sir ? 

Slender.— No, I thank you, forsooth, heartily; 1 am very 
well. 

Anne —The dinner attends you, srr. 

Slender. —I am not a hungry, I thank you, forsooth 
Go, sirrah, for all you are my man, go wait upon my cousin 
Shallow. (Exit Simple.) A Justice of peace sometime may 
be beholden to his friend for a man. \ keep but three men 
and a boy yet till my mother be dead ; but what though T 
I live like a poor gentleman boro. 

Anne. —I may not go in without your wotship ; they will 
not sit till you come, 

. Slender .—I’faith, I’ll eat nothing; I thank you as much 
as though 1 did. 

Anne. —I pray you, sir, walk in. 

Slender.— I had rather walk here, I thank you. 

Enter Mr. Page. 

Page.— Come, gentle Master Slender, come ; we stay for 
you. 

Slender.— -I’ll eat nothing, I thank you, sir. 

Page. —By cock and pye you shall not choose, sir; come, 
come. 

Slender .—Nay, pray you, lead the way. 

Page.-—Come on, sir. 

Slender. —Mistress Anne,yourself shall go first. 

Anne.—Not I sir; pray you keep on. 

Slender. —Truly, l will not go first; truly, la; I will not 
do you that wrong. 

Anne. —I pray you, sir. 

Slender. —I'll rather be unmannerly than troublesome; 
you do yourself wrong, indeed, U. (Exeunt.) 
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THE DISGUISED MONARCH. 

(Concluded from page 49.) 

A more cheerful party did not sap that night in all 
Paris. Annette, whose spirits were always light and gay, 
was now the very soul of whim. Pierre was also a merry- 
hearted lad, and his recent triumph had elevated him be¬ 
yond his ordinary good humour. The Mousquetaire, after 
the first feeling of chagrin had passed away, was as merry 
as either of them, and took his disappointment as little to 
heart as if he was used to such accidents. Annette sang ; 
the men told stories about the battles they had been in, 
and so forth. The king’s health was drank, and Aunette 
had just said she wished of all things to see “ the good 
Henry,” as the people then called him, in his own city of 
Paris, there to remain always amongst the subjects who 
loved him, when a loud knocking was heard at the outer 
gate. 

Annette could not imagine who had come hither at this 
time. The president, she knew, had gone into the coun¬ 
try, and his return was not expected until the following 
evening. Some of the servants had gone with him; to 
the others she had given permission to make holiday 
during their master's absence, and nobody was left at 
home but an old porter. He had been roused by the 
knocking, and now came to the hall to say there was a 
gentleman at the door, attended by several persons asking 
for Pierre, the Marshal de Bassompierre’s man. 

“ It*8 my master, beyond all doubt,” said Pierre, start¬ 
ing up : I’ll lay a wager he has got into some scrape, and 
can’t get out of it without my assistance. I will return 
immediately,” he cried, and hurried out of the room. 

He soon afterwards came back with a face full of per¬ 
plexity. 44 What a dog’s life,” be cried, “ is that of a 
servant to so great a master as mine! No day of his life 
that he does not run his head into some wild adventure, 
and I am always called upon to help him out. 

” What's the matter now, Pierre?” said Annette. 

44 Why the matter is this:—He is intrusted with two 
letters for two ladies, who are rivals in tbe affection of a 
h 2 
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certain great man, whose name I sha'nt mention. He 
delivers her letter to one of the ladies, and is silly enough 
to let slip in her presence that he has a billet for the other. 
She pesters him to let her look at it. He, like a fool, (al¬ 
though he is my master) consents. She takes it in her 
hand ; breaks the seal, as if by accident, and would have 
read the letter but that the Marshal prevented her. The 
letter is, however, unfit to deliver in its present form ; and 
lie now* wants a seal to be made exactly like that upon the 
letter, in order that he may again seal it, and deliver it to 
the owner.” 

“ And whose seal is it V' said Annette, taking from his 
hand the silk which had been tied about the letter, 
and to which the fragments of the broken seal were still 
fastened. 

“ That is a question which I must not answer, pretty 
one,” said Tier re. 

“ Oh, nonsense !” she replied ; "I dare say it is some 
silly affair, after all the fuss that your wise master makes 
about it.'* 

“ It is so silly that it might be the ruin of him/* said 
Pierre. “ But tell me, Annette, where does that dream¬ 
ing old skeleton lived that used to be your lover ? He is 
a jeweller; and outs seals, among the rest of his trades, 
does he not!” 

*' What! the Sieur Turpin? Oh, for shame, Pierre, to 
talk in that manner of a scholar and a man of science! He 
lives just yonder; and, much as you despise him, he will 
do an^r thing for me.” 

“Then prithee use thy influence iu getting him to make 
a seal like this/* said Pierre; and there is not a moment's 
time to lose.” 

“Will Monsieur Blaise excuse me for five minutes ?’* 
said Annette, turning to the Mousquetaire, who had been 
attentively listening to this conversation. 

“ Ob, certainly,” said the soldier. 

“Stay here then, Pierre,” said she, “and I will come 
back to you immediately.” 

“ Not so/* said Pierre ; “ I dare not trust this seal out 
of my sight; the Marshal made roe promise that I would 
not, and) by way of encouraging me to keep that promise. 
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lie assured me he would cut my throat if 1 failed in it; 
-and he is sometimes a man of his word.” 

“ Well, then, we will go together, if Monsieur Blaise 
will try to keep himself awake until our return. We are 
going only to the corner of the next street.” 

“Make haste back,” said Blaise; “and in the mean 
time 1 will console myself with this flask of Rhenish.” 

Annette and Pierre immediately set off for the abode 
of the Sieur Turpin, the lamp in whose garret-window 
was often seen glimmering after all the other inhabitants 
of his quarter had been long asleep, and now gave token of 
his being at home. 

This Turpin was a very ingenious artisan, who had been 
bred to the trade of a jeweller, and who might have got rich 
if he had chosen to follow that trade. Through some of 
the many chinks in his nrazy brain, however, a ray of 
science had penetrated ; but, as he had neither leisure nor 
the advantages of education necessary to enable him to 
pursue the studies to which he had an inclination, he 
spent his life in running after chimeras. He religiously 
believed in all the fables of the astrologers, was ready to 
suffer martyrdom for the truth of the Rosicrucian doc¬ 
trines, and believed Albertus Magnus to have known more 
of true philosophy than Archimedes and Aristotle put to¬ 
gether. His experiments, most of which failed, kept him 
as poor as a church rat; bis watchings and meditations 
exhausted his body; but still be believed himself on the 
very point of discovering the great secrets of the alchy- 
mysts ; and, to a man who will be able to transmute the 
baser metals into gold, what signifies present poverty 1 to 
one who is to possess the secret of making himself im- 
mortal, what matters it how thin he may be 1 Eternity is 
long enough for a man to grow fat in. So thought the 
Sieur Turpin; and this thought kept him cheerful in the 
midst of all bis privations. 

The steps of the lovers, as they mounted the stairs 
which led to the philosopher's garret, (for any abode 
nearer to the earth would have been inconsistent with the 
etudies which occupied him at night,) did not rouse him 
from the celestial reveries in which he was plunged. 
Pierre was obliged to knock loudly at his door before he 
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could make him hear. At length he opened the door, and 
Annette, entering, drew Fierre after her. The Sieur Tur- 

f »in was surprised at a visit from Annette, whose devoted 
over he once bad been, but whom, since the death of her 
aunt, he had forborne to pester with his visits, because he 
was convinced of the hopelessness of his suit. He re¬ 
ceived her with great civility, and listened to her request, 
that he would make a seal like that which her friend (in¬ 
troducing Pierre) would show him. 

The Sieur recognised Pierre as the rival whom be most 
dreaded ; and finding him with Annette at this time of the 
night left no doubt in the mind of the sage that he was 
favoured by her. This was enough to make him resolve 
not to accede to her request; for the Sieur Turpin had a 
reasonable portion of malignity in his temper, and was not 
sorry to find that, by withholding his aid from Pierre, he 
might at least inconvenience him. By wav, however, of 
gaining a little time, and making his refusal as decent and 
as little offensive as possible to the soldier, he took the 
seal in his hands, and had no sooner looked at it than his 
eyes glistened with delight at the prospect of vengeance 
which seemed to open before him. He knew it at once to 
be the king’s private signet; and he thought that Pierre 
must have come at it by improper means, orihat he wanted 
to forge another for some fraudulent purpose. Either of 
these pretexts he knew would be enough to get bis rival 
into a scrape ; and, if he could not have the pleasure of 
seeing him broken upon the wheel, he was satisfied that, 
at least, he would be locked up in prison. 

“ It would take several days,” said he, in his drawling 
snuffling manner, 44 to make a seal like this; but, if the 
gentleman only wants it to seal a letter, I could take off 
an impression for him in such a way as would enable him' 
to do that.” 

44 That is all I want,” cried Pierre eagerly ; 44 only seal 
up this letter for me as it was before, and these gold 
crowns are yours.” As he spoke he produced five pieces. 

44 Stay here, then,” cried Turpin, “ while I go dowu to 
seek the materials for the work.” The old fellow then 
left the room, Pierre exhorting him to return quickly, aud 
Annette adding her entreaties to the same effect. 
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He was absent about five minutes, and upon his return 
brought with him a parcel of tools, which he sate down 
upon his tab’e, and asked again to look at the letter, which 
Pierre, who took great care of it, put into his hands. The 
Sieur was examining it carefully by the lamp on bis table, 
when he was seized with a fit of coughing. Pierre began, 
with his usual impetuosity, to curse the asthma, which had 
taken so unseasonable a time for visiting the old man, 
when the door of the room opened, and, turning his head, 
he saw the officer of the night-watch, and his company, 
enter. He turned to the old man, to have the letter put 
out of sight, not knowing what might have brought these 
people; but the Sieur had suddenly got the better of his 
cough, and, having intrenched himself behind the guard, 
called loudly, “ Seize the villain ! seize him!” Pierre’s 
arms were held before be could make any resistance, and 
the officer told him he was his prisoner. 

“ But for what V* asked Pierre. 

“ Upon a charge of attempting to procure a-forgery of 
the signet,” replied the officer. 

“ Take him away, sir,” cried Turpin; *• I will make 
good my charge. God knows what dreadful design he 
has on foot; but away with him 1 the judges shall inquire 
into! it, and the treason shall be punished as it deserves.” 

Pierre was much more mortified at the ill success of his 
attempt to get the seal replaced, than terrified at the 
threats of Turpin, The greatest evil he bad to dread was 
discovery ; and, to avoid this, he whispered to the officer 
a request that he would carry him to the Marshal de Bas- 
sompierie, who would answer for him. 

“ 1 dare not,” said the officer, “ you must be carefully 
kept until you can be examined before some of the judges. 
You are accused of high treason.'* 

“Carry him directly before a judge, late as it is,” 
screamed Turpin; “ and, as the president lives at hand, 
let him be taken to the Tournelle.” He looked at Annette 
as he said this,- and exulted in the idea that she would, of 
all persons in the world, least wish the affair to be ex¬ 
amined before her owu master. 

She, poor girl, was so much frightened at first, that she 
did not know what to do; but the dauger in which she 
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saw her lover roused her, and the last speech of Turpis 
suggested to her a plan by which she thought she might 
efiect bis escape. This once managed, she had no doubt 
that he would be able, with his master's assistance after¬ 
wards, to get out of the scrape into which Turpin’s ma¬ 
lignity bad plunged him : she, therefore, whispered in her 
lover's ear ; and, going out of the room before the guard, 
hastened home. 

Upon her entrance, she, in a few words, told Blaise, 
who was waiting her return, of the unlucky accident that 
bad befallen her lover, aad of the necessity there was for 
him to get the letter back, and himself out of the clutches 
of the night-guard. “ To effect this," she said, " there i9 
hut one method: they are bringing Pierre hither, in the 
belief that the president is at home : he is, however, in the 
country, and will not be here until to-morrow. If you. 
Monsieur Blai>e, will have the goodness to put on his robe 
and cap, and seat yourself iu his chair in the study, none 
of the persons who are coming will know you from my 
master. You can then get the letter away from Turpin, 
and yon can either order Pierre to be liberated, or, as it 
will perhaps look better, you can have him kept here in 
the strong room, which I will let him out of." 

“ A main good plot, pretty Annette," said Blaise ; *• but 
when the affair is found out, when the president comes to 
know the trick which has been played, what will become 
of us then 1 I don’t like having to do with these lawyers, 
they are edge-tools to meddle with." 

“ But the danger, Monsieur Blaise," said Annette, “ is 
pressing,; and, even at the hazard of incurring the pre¬ 
sident’s anger, (which, when matters shall be explained to 
him, I don’t dread,) I would do this. You have told me 
you loved me; and I not o«ly believe you, but I think you 
are too generous to see a poor fellow like Pierre in such a 
scrape, without trying to help him out. Come, you can’t 
refuse." 

" I don't recollect the time when I could refuse any 
thing to a pretiy woman," replied Blaise ; “but, though 
I admire the strength of your affection for Pierre, I can tell 
you I am selfish enough to wish that I were playing this 
part with the hope of some reward," 
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“ I have ho other reward to offer you than my eternal 
thanks,’* said Annette, “and’*- 

•* Nay, nay, no tears,” said Blaise, squeezing her hand, 
“we have no time now for crying; but fetch me the 
ploak.” 

Annette hastily brought him the judge’s robe, which en¬ 
tirely covered his figure, and a cap which had the effect of 
so completely altering the expression of his face, that no 
one would have known him. He was then installed in his 
large chair, and a table covered with papers placed before 
him; so that be could not be approached too nearly. 
These preparations were just finished, and Annette had 
given the old porter, who would have done any thing at 
her bidding, his orders, when the guard, bringing Pierre, 
and accompanied by the Sieur Turpin, arrived ; and, upon 
asking for the president, were admitted to the hall. 

Annette took this opportunity of telling Pierre how she 
had managed, and he begged her to send for his master, 
the Marshal, in all haste, so that, if this plan should fail, 
his influence might prevent the affair from getting wind. 
The porter was immediately dispatched to the palace in 
search of the Marshal, and soon afterwards the party 
were admitted to the chamber in which the supposed pre¬ 
sident wag sitting ready to receive them. 

Monsieur Blaise played his part to admiration : the 
robes not only became him well, but he sate up in his chair 
with a dignified gravity which was quite imposing. The 
captain of the watch made a low bow to this eminent legal 
functionary; and the Sieur Turpin bent his long lean body 
iuto all kinds of contortions, for the purpose of evincing 
his respect. 

1'he suppositious president inquired gjavely into the 
case, and listened to the story of Turpin with a very edify¬ 
ing attention, occasionally putting questioas to him, and 
seeming to write down the particulars. When the old man 
had finished, Blaise asked to see the letter, the outside of 
which he looked at very minutely. 

“ This a most seiious affair,’’ he said at length, ** and re¬ 
quires to be well looked into. The Sieur Turpin has acted 
like a discreet and loyal subject, and yonder varlet stands in 
a perilous plight unless he can explain how he came by this 
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letter. “ How say you knave 1” he asked of Pierre ; c< what 
design had you in trying to counterfeit the king’s signet?" 

“ Under your worship's favour/’ replied Pierre, who, 
though he thought the president wag going a little too far, 
was obliged to speak him fair, " I have only to say this, 
that 1 am my master’s servant; and, as 1 do his bid¬ 
ding, it is but fair that he shall satisfy your highness’s in* 
quiries*” 

At this moment a bustle wa9 heard without, and immedi¬ 
ately afterwards the Marshal de Bassompierre entered the 
chamber. He hastily saluted the president; and, passing 
on to his servant, he put aside the guard, who were near 
him, with an air of authority which quite overawed them. 
Pierre, in a few words, told him the manner of his being ar¬ 
rested, and who the supposed president was. The Marshal 
had at once his cue, and was approaching Blaise for the 
purpose of taking up the letter which lay before him, when 
the president, in a loud voice, called out “ Stand back i” 
The captain of the guard immediately stepped between, and 
prevented the Marshal’s nearer approach. 

“ How now/' said Blaise, assuming an air of oflended 
dignity , 4t who is this saucy companion that thus presumes 
to intrude unbidden and unannounced into my presence!” 

The Maishal thought this was only done to impose upon 
the persons present; and, as lie was extremely desirous to 
keep the affair secret, he thought it best to humour the 
joke : he, therefore, replied very condescendingly, “ I am 
the Marshal de Bassompierre; this man is my servant, and 
the letter lying before your lordship is one which I directed 
him to get resealed. In obeying my orders he has been 
arrested, and I now request your lordship to order his 
release. 

“ This may be all very true,” said Blaise; ** or it may be 
in every respect false. How am I to know that you are the 
Marshal de Bassompierre! And, if I did know it, that is 
no excuse for your attempting to forge the king's signet.” 

“That l am the Marshal de Bassompierre is too well 
known here in Paris to need any proof; and for all the rest 
I take upon myself to explain it to his majesty, who has 
alone a right to inquire into it. I therefore request that 
your lordship will immediately restore to me that letter.” 
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** Not so fast, good Marshal, as you call yourself/’ said 
Blaise ; “ you and that varlet yonder appear here to be im¬ 
plicated in a charge savouring strongly of high treason. If 
I were to let you go fiee merely on the faith of the big words 
you utter, I should incur a heavy responsibility. This is an 
inconvenient hour of the night to seek for proofs; so, to pre- 
rent any accidents, 1 shall hand you and your confederate 
over to the custody of the captain of the guard ; and on the 
morrow we will sift the matter further. The letter, with your 
good leave, I shall take into my own keeping. Take them 
away, captain.” 

The Marshal had been impatient before, but this last 
speech filled the measure of his anger. “ Impudent impos¬ 
tor,” he cried, “ this foolery is past bearing. Give me that 
letter, and take thyself away, or I will uncase thee and, 
as he spoke, he rushed to the president, and would hare 
seized him, but was again prevented by the captain. 

“ Gently, gently, good Marshal,” cried Blaise, lising 
from his chair, “ I do not need your aid. I will uncover 
myself; for, truth to tell, I am tired of these judge’s robes.” 
As he spoke he threw off the cap and cloak, and stood 
upright. 

The sight of a basilisk could not have had a more striking 
effect upon the Marshal. He started back, and his whole 
figure expressed the utmost confusion. Annette, who saw that 
something was wrong, but could not imagine what it was, 
threw herself into Pierre’s arms. The captain of the guard 
drew respectfully back ; and, the Marshal, recovering from 
his confusion, knelt at the feet of Blaise. “ Pardon, my 
liege lord ; pardon,” he cried ; “ an unlucky accident, and 
no fault of mine, has caused this mistake.” 

The truth now flashed upon the minds of all who did 
not know the person of the king ; and they were convinced 
that in Monsieur Blaise, the Mousquelaire, they saw the 
whimsical and amorous Henri Quatre. He had stolen away 
from Sedan unknown to any of his attendants, for the pur¬ 
pose of pressing his suit with Annette, whose dark eyes had 
captivated him, and whose refusal of him had piqued his 
vanity. 

He raised the Marshal from the ground. 11 You are par¬ 
doned, Marshal/' he said; “ I told you the devils were al- 
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ways laying traps for men in amorous intrigues; and, as we 
have both been caught, we will forgive each other. For 
you, gentlemen,” he said, turning to the guard, and throw¬ 
ing his purse to the officer, “1 recommend a discreet si* 
lence; and, while you drink my health, say nothing about 
the president. To the vigilance of the Sieur Turpin 1 am 
indebted, and will find a way of accquitting myself. My 
brave rival yonder, with his pretty bride, is already in the 
possession of so much happiness, that I can do nothing to 
increase it; but I promise to take care of his future fortune ; 
and, as he has so bravely distinguished himself in the wars, 
he shall hereafter stay at home. The president, at my re¬ 
quest, will give his consent to your marriage to-morrow ; 
and, as you will then be the wife of another, take this last 
kiss, pretty one,” he said to Annette, “ from your old lover 
the Mousquetaire. Away with you all; and that yon, 
Marshal, may be under no,apprehensions about your letter, 
I will forthwith carry it myself to Madame de Moret. Good 
night, my children, good night,” added the merry monarch 
as he withdrew, followed by a loud shout of Vive le Roi from 
Pierre. 

The next day Pierre and Annette were married ; and, 
before night, this story was known throughout Paris. 


STANZAS TO A LADY. 

BY D S. l.AWLOR, ES4J. 

Yes, the young spell is broken, 
That bound us together, 

And the words that were spoken 
By valley and heather— 

Like mom on the mountain, 
Have vanished away, 

Or mists on the fountain, 

Less passing than they! 

That mild eye of beauty. 

Like sun in the air, 

Which wooed me from duty 
To sleep in its glare; 
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That soft, sunny bosom, 

That antelope tread, 

Over floweret and blossom 
Their magic have shed ; 

But, oh ! they are perish’d, 

Like the gold clouds of eve, 

And the hopes they have cherish’d 
No enjoyment may leave. 

Over lake and o’er rim, 

1 wander alone, 

As my heart’s bliss, for ever, 

With those blue eyes has flown. 

Then weave me a wreathing 
Of all beautiful flowers, 

While ray freed soul is breathing 
Through its amaranth bowers j 
For no more shall the ocean 
In its starred glass discover 
Each gentle emotion 

That blush’d on the lover: 

And the pale light no longer 
From thy lattice-grate gleaming, 
Shall enchant me to linger 

’Mid those isles of my dreaming. 
While the night-crested billow 
Shall heave as I weep, 

Let song be the pillow. 

Where this lone heart shall sleep! 

Killarney . 


MISS MARIA TREE. 

On the evening when this favourite left the stage, George 
Colman wrote the following lines in the Green-room :— 

You bloom and charm us, yet the bosom grieves 
When Trees of your description take your leaves . 

L. 36. 2. i 
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BT M. L. B. 

More depends on first Impressions than people are aware of : and 
parents should, If possible, be more careful in the selection of their 
nurse-maids than of their governesses. The former often lay the 
foundation of evils that the latter never can never erase. It is from 
the first they imbibe that most detestable of all mean vices, canning, 
which engenders lying and deception, at.d how often do we see a 
child emerge from the nursery devoid of that freshness and simple 
purity which constitute the greatest charm of infancy. 

Lady Blesrington . 

Scene—the interior of a nursery; Charles, Maria , and Ellen 

at play ; Susan , Kitty , and Deborah Dreadnought at tea . 

Susan. —Come, Mistress Deborah, another bit of toast? 
You really eat nothing: I fear you don't approve of our 
bread or butter 1 

Deb —Indeed Ido, they are excellent; but you are too 
good, too pressing ; and such a tea as this, believe me, I've 
not made of an age. 

Kitty. — I'm monstrous glad to hear you say so; Charles, 
hand the toast to Mistress Dreadnought. 

Deft.—Well, really, as you are so pressing, I can't refuse j 
but I won't trouble tne young gentleman. 

Kitty. —O ! pray don't spare him; we al'ays makes the 
children wait on us, I assure you, for it teaches 'em man¬ 
ners f and gives 'em exercise too. Charles, I say! didn’t 
you hear me bid you hand the toast to Mrs. Dreadnought 1 

Charles. —Yes, I an't deaf; and when you call me Master 
Charles, as pa' desires, may-be I’ll come. 

Susan (rising ).—You will , sir, will you 1 Take that then 
for your pains ! ( boxes his ears,) and learn next time to do as 
you’re bid ; and learn, too, who is master in the nursery, you 
or I *1 

Charles (struggling to repi'ess his tears ).—I’ll tell my pa' of 
you, that 1 will, as soon as ever I go down ; l will be called 
master , and I won't be box’d about for nothing :—and I'll 
tell ma* and pa' too, that you’ve got somebody to tea with 
you to-night on the sly. 

Deb. —Why, Master Charles, you wouldn’t go for to do 
such a thing now, would yout You’re more of a gentle - 
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man, I’m sure, than to get poor Susan, who loves you so 
dearly, into a scrape. 

Susan,— O! Mistress Deborah, you are very good to 
speak up for me; but Master Charles may tell, if he pleases, 
since I’ve done nothing to be ashamed of, and he’ll see if 
his pa* don't punish him well for disobedience, telling tales, 
and putting himself out, too, about nothing. 

Deb,— Ah ! poor little dear! 1 dare say he will get whipped 
by his papa, if he does speak to him. For (addressing Charles) 
no papas and mamas ever like little boys and girls to tell tales, 
because of the old saying, that *' all tell-tales are story-tellers," 
and you would'nt like to be thought a liar, would you? 

Charles, —No, I should not. 

Deb. —There’s a good little man ; now go and kiss, and 
make it up with Susan, and then come and see what I've 
got for you in my pocket. 

(Charles goes to Susan, attempts to kiss her , and she turns 
her head from him.) 

Susan. —No! Master Charles ! I can’t consent to kiss 
and to be kissed by a little obstinate, ill-tempered gentle¬ 
man and a tell- tale, (ugh!) who wishes to get his best friend, 
Mrs. Deborah, forbidden the house!—I didn’t think it of 
you. Master Charles, I did not, indeed, so much as is done 
by all of us to oblige you, when you are good. No ! you 
are an ungrateful little boy 1 see, and I most tell your papa 
of you this very night: 1 mean it, I assure you. 

Maria and Ellen (rushing forward, throwing themselves 
upon Susan's neck , and kissing her). —No, no, dear Susan! 
Pray, pray don’t tell of Charles !—he didn’t mean to offend 
you bv what he said—he didn’t mean to harm you and Mrs. 
Dreadnought, so pray don’t tell of him this once ! 

Susan •—I certainly shall; he grows so masterful, and 
proud, and ill-natured that there's no bearing him. 

Kitty. —You’re perfectly right, Susan ; Charles is quite a 
little tyrant. And oh! .thanks to him, bow very different is 
the nurseir now from what it was when 1 first came, and he 
was an infant in arms. 

Susan.— Ay,— then, indeed, — ’twas some sense living 
here. 

Deb.—Come Susan, come Kitty, give me another cup of 

i 2 
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your excellent, tea, and, as I’m a visitor, oblige me so far as to 
make up this quarrel with the young gentleman, and let him 
and the little ladies, swtet well-behaved dears, have a cup 
of tea and a bit of toast and cake with us. 

Susan and Kitty.— La, Mrs. Deborah ! that’s so like you 
now, so kind, so good-natured! See, children, what a good 
friend Mistress Deborah is to you ; she’d spoil yon all in a 
week if she lived here ; and yet you , Master Charles, wish 
to get her turned out of the house.— (Places fresh cups and 
saucers on the table , and sets chairs.) 

Deb.^O no, he doesn't, I’m sure, for Mr. Charles is 
more of a gentleman than to wish to turn a lady out of 
doors. 

Charles (with importance).—Yes, I am a gentleman, and 
shall be a lord, perhaps, one day. 

Deb, —Yt s, that you will if you are good, and don’t tel! 
tales and storiesj for all good boys, when they’re men, are 
made lords of by the king, and ride in fine gilt coaches 
diawn by six horses. 

Charles. —Then I’m sure I'll be very good, and do all 
that Susan and Kitty tell me, Susan, I’m quite good now, 
won’t you kiss me? 

Susan. —To be sure, Master Charles, I will (kisses him.) 
And now you and your sisters may sit down, and have some 
tea, toast, and cake with us, for a veiy great favour, as that 
lady wishes it. 

Charles. —And you may always call me plain Chat les , in 
spite of papa and inaraa, and not Master , if you like it 
best. 

Deb. —There’s a little tractable dear 1 Bless hia pretty 
face! 

Charles (running to her). —Now, what have jou got for 
me in your pocket 1 You said you had something if l made 
it up with Susan, and didn’t tell about you. 

Deb. (aside). —The ugly little imp! I heartily wish he 
yras choked! (Aloud) —O you cunning fellow! I find 
you won’t lose any thing for w-ant of asking. Well, 1 must 
see (puts both hands in her pockets, and their contents into her 
lap). There is my thimble, and a little bit of soap, and a 
pair of silver sugar-tongs exactly like your papa’s, isn't that 
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strange-? There is my pin-cushion, and a small piece of 
cheese; my pocket-comb, a pair of scns&rs, and a bottle of 
smelling-salts. 

Ellen and Maria (who have come to her). —O what a pretry 
bottle? Just like the one cousin Henrietta lost when she 
was staying hete. Do give it to me ; and give this to me, 
this nice red housewife, like that which aunt Anne lost 
when she left it in the nursery one day, and never could find 
it again. 

Deb. —No, my dear young ladies, I can’t do that 5 for 
(sighs) the bottle and housewife were keepsakes from two 
eery dear friends of mine, who are now dead; and you 
wouldn’t wish me. I’m sure, to give away keepsakes. 

Maria. —No ; but what have you for Chailes? 

Deb .—Why, I do declare, nothing! I thought I’d put a 
nice cherry-cheeked apple into my pocket for him, indeed 
I’m sure I did; but my little newy Bob, rogue as he is, 
often slips his hand unawaies into my pockets for sugar¬ 
plums, so I dare say lie took it; but, next time 1 come, I’ll 
(ring some apples, pears, and kisses for you all; and a nice 
new ball for Master Charles, as he is so good. 

Susan. —You’re too kind by half, Mrs. Dreadnought, and 
I’m sure the children will hope to ste you here a.ain in no 
time, won’t you, Charles? won’t 5 *ou, Ellen and Marta? 
(Children assent ) Yes, so I thought, but now come to 
tea, and make haste, else the parlour-dinner will be out, and 
you rang for before you’ve done. 

Kitty.— And you’d best mind how you tell your pa* and 
ma’ that you’ve had tea with us if )ou wisli them to give 
you any fruit and wine. 

Charles. —Never fear, we shan’t tell. 

Ellen. —How strong and sweet the tea is! Mama only 
gives us milk-and-water, with scarce any sugar. 

Maria. —And how soaked m butter is tne toast! Our 
bread in the parlour is almost dry. 

Charles. —If we don’t tell, you’ll let us drink tea with you 
•again, won’t you ? 

Susan .—To be sure, sir, some day. 

Deb. —Bless their dear hearts, how I like to see them 
«njoy themselves I (Aside.)— How I wish I could wring 
*heir little necks off! 
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Kitty. —Come, Mr*. Dreadnought, you don’t eat. 

Deb .—Thank you. I've tea'd excellently ; and was think* 
ing of telling the little people a tale, or singing them a 
song. 

Children.— O do ! do! pray do ! and let it be a nice 
frightful ghost- story. Papa and mama don’t like us to hear 
those sort of tales, so we never have them in the parlour, 
but for all that you can tell them here; Susan and Kitty 
do. 

Deb .—A ghost-story ! well, let me see. I used to know 
plenty, but somehow my memory begins sadly to fail me ; I 
suppose I’m growing old. Now what will you have ? The 
Castle Spectre, or Bleeding Nun, or the Vampire, or the 
Wood Demon, or the Skeleton Lover, or the Bottle Imp? 

Ellen .—Something that is quite true; I don’t like make- 
believe ghost-stories. 

Deb.— Well, Miss, all those are true, I assure you, for 
I’ve seen ’em at the theatre. 

Maria. —W hat 1 did you ever see any ghosts ? 

Deb. —Yes, Miss, at the play-house I’ve seen plenty. 

(A bell rings.) 

Susan. —My goodness, children, make haste! there’s the 
parlour-bell, and you won’t have time to wash your hands 
and faces before you go down. 

Charles (eating and speaking ). — Let ’em ring, I an’t 
going to choke myself because they choose to want me in 
the parlour ; I shan't get such good things there as I have 
here, I dare say. 

Deb .—Do, my good little gentleman, make haste; else 
you’ll get Susan and Kitty into a scraj>e, you know, by not 
being down when you are sent for ; and, next time I’m here, 
you shall have tea, and toast, and cake with us again. 

Susan. —Come, young ladies, haven’t you done ? 

Maria and Ellen. —Yes, Susan, tery nearly ; do wait one 
minute; that’s right, you and Kitty can be brushing our 
hair whilst we eat. 

Deb. —Don’t you think, Susan, you could bring these 
young people to my houses-that’s my sistei’s—some day ? 
About five o’clock, you know, and then we could all have a 
social cup of tea together. I’ll answer for Betsy being glad 
to see them, and Bob would go out of. bis wits lor joy. 
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Charles.—‘Do, dear Susan! We won't tell that we went; 
and papa and mama will never know more than that we took 
our usual walk. 

Susan. —Well, Mrs. Dreadnought, as you are so very 
kind, perhaps some day I may please the young people by 
bringing the young people to drink tea with you. They 
know 1 love them too well to refuse them any thing when 
they are good (bell rings). My gracious ! the bell again ! 
Now then, done or not, go down you must! 

Kitty.— Here, here,—take and wipe your hands and faces 
on this wet end of a towel; but be sure don’t say, if you 
are asked, that you have not been properly washed. 

Susan. —And mind. Master Charles, there’s a good boy, 
that one of the dogs knocked down the ink to-day, in the 
best drawing room, not me ; and you’ve scorched the left 
side of your head, your cheek and ear, by the fire; 1 did 
not, you know, slap you there. 

Kitty. —And you, Miss Maria, have, if you’re asked, 
(and I dare say you will be when your ma’ sees you wearing 
black shoes with a blue-ribboned frock,) mind, I say, you 
have, if you’re asked, worn up your blue kid slippers, not 
not lost them ; but where in the world they are , Gracious 
only knows, I don’t. 

Susan. —And, Miss Ellen, as I’ve no wish to deprive you 
of fruit and wine, you needn’t let your mama know that 1 
had to whip and put you ip the closet to-day; so you’ll 
please to tell her that you’ve been quite good, or, as sure 
as she comes to hear a different story, there’s no dessert 
for you. And now let’s go (bell rings). There, then ! only 
hark’e the bell for the third time ! As sure as fate, we’re all 
in a fine scrape, unless you say you were not quite dressed, 
because they’ve done parlour dinner to-day earlier than 
usual. (Exeunt Susan, Kitty, and the children.) 

Deborah Dreadought (solus). —Hang them, precious little 
plagues as they are! I’m glad they’re gone at last, and 
only hope they may never come back again. Now, then, is 
all safe? (Steals cautiously about the room.) Yes, I be¬ 
lieve so ; I hear nobody about, and no candle glimmers in 
that long dismal passage—therefore, let me see. Come, I 
shall make prize of this— (pockets a silver spoon) —one out of 
so many can never be missed~or, at least, not yet. Here’s 
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something— (pockets a silk handkerchief s-wbieh will do 
for Betsy or her little girl; and this humming-top will please 
Bob (pockets it). I promised, too, to bring him something 
back. So that will do for this tints, not but what I'd take 
some of Susan’s tea, if I thought she'd cribb'd it from her 
master's chest, and 'twas real Chinay , instead of the stuff 
one gets at the shops. Hark ! I hear the gals coming, and 
must prepare for their return.~-( Throws herself into an easy 
chair, leans back , and pretends to sleep.) 


THE BRIDAL SACRIFICE. 

BY MAURICE HARCOURT. 

My face is lighted up with smiles, but I am never gay, 

For, oh 1 beneath this gart> Of mirth I feel my heart decay. 

And when most joyous sounds my tone, how few there are can 
guess 

What sighs of anguish, thoughts of care, I struggle to sup* 
press; 

Yet oft amid the laughing groupe the silent tear will start— 

Oh! he that claims my virgin hand can ne'er retain my 
heart. 

1 Soon may wear the bridal dress, and breathe the nuptial 
vow, 

And summer flowers in mockery will wreathe ray marble 
brow; 

Then from despfttr one thought alone will have the power to 
save. 

That he who to the aitST leads will follow to my grave. 

Oh 1 let (he sacrifice I make, to him delight impart— 

He only cl&ifns my plighted hand—another has my heart. 


IMPROMPTU TO A LADY. 

Love has eyes, they say, and why 
Should 1 have not Love's power to see. 
For other senses sleep when I 
In rapture, lady, gaze on thee. 
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And this is the Danube! 1 know not how it is, but 
almost every one has a desire, from his early youth, to see 
some objects in preference to others, without being able to 
assign any reason why ; and, of all rivers, the Danube bad 
long been that which I had desired the most to look upon. 
Perhaps it was the name that impressed me, for there is cer¬ 
tainly something sonorous in it. Or it may be that, when a 
child, I used to step in the evening and listen to a blind 
woman who sang— 

“ Alone on the banks of the dark rolling Danube.” 

Her voice was sweet, and there is something imposing in the 
image, “ dark rolling Danube,” The day I came in sight 
of it, however, it was not applicable; the sun was bright, 
the water flowed pure and rapid, and the gay fields of Hun¬ 
gary waved yellow in the summer's breeze. I was disap¬ 
pointed. It was not in accordance with the ideas I had 
formed of it. I would rather have seen a flood of dark 
waters flowing through the gloomy forests; and I felt some¬ 
what mortified that I should so long have cherished a false 
image. 1 shut my eyes, and thought of the Danube ; and 
it rolled before me dark and mighty. 1 opened them, and 
beheld it as it is. I had breakfasted at Seid, about twelve 
miles distant and I now sat down under a walnut-tree, 
dost by the river, to refresh myself with the contents of my 
haversack, when I perceived a young girl coming towards 
me, along the path 1 had struck into, carrying in her arms 
one of the prettiest little dogs I had ever seen. Whether it 
was that the dog was alarmed at the approach of a stranger, 
or that its mistress was, for the moment, more occupied 
with that event than by the care of her favourite, I cannot 
pretend to determine; but, when within a few paces of me, 
the dog leaped from her arms and fell into the river. The 
damsel screamed, and ran to the edge, but the bank was too 
high for her to reach the water. I immediately determined 
to save the dog at all hazards. It may be that 1 was less in¬ 
cited to the action by the danger of the dog than by the grief 
of its mistress; and* when I call to remembrance her look of 
affection and agony, I know not which of the two I would 
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prefer to have it recorded as my motive, in my little catalogue 
of good actions. The dog was carried out from the bank a 
little way, and was rapidly descending the stream. At a 
little distance lower down, and only a few yards from the 
bank, were some rocks, and not more than two or three feet 
of water betwixt them and the shore. I instantly broke off a 
branch of a tree, and in a moment gained the rocks. I lay 
down upon my face, and extended the branch, in hopes that 
the little animal would lay hold of it. A moment later, and he 
was lost; but my efforts were crowned with success: he seemed 
to exhaust his little remaining strength in Bxing his teeth in 
it. , I drew him to me, and instantly gained the shore. 

From the moment that the maiden saw me interest myself 
in her favour, she had remained silent and motionless,' the 
image of fear and anxiety ; but when I presented her fa¬ 
vourite to her, joy and gratitude glistened m her eyes ; she 
clasped it to her bosom, dripping as it was, kissed it over 
and over again, held out her hand to me, smiled, caressed 
her dog again, and again gave me her hand, as if to. say she 
could not thank me sufficiently in words. I told her I was 
well repaid by having saved her favourite; and I was sure 
that, if he could speak, he would thank roe for having re¬ 
stored him to so kind a mistress. She told me she lived 
with her mother, in a cottage, about half an hour’s walk up 
the river ; and that, having wetted myself in her service* if I 
would walk along with her, her mother would be glad to re¬ 
ceive me as a stranger, and still more as the preserver of their 
favourite. It was not an offer to refuse: she gave me the 
little dog to carry, and we walked on together. She told, me 
that she bad been to see her sister, who was married, and 
who resided in the village whose tower I had seen ; that sbe 
had taken the dog with her as a companion, and, thinking 
it might be tired, had carried it all the way from the village. 
She said the dog had belonged to ber brother Theodore, but 
that when he went to the wars lie had made her a present of 
it, to keep for his sake, and that she and her mother loved it 
much, both because Theodore loved it, and because it had 
loved Theodore. 

As we walked for a few moments in silence, I had leisure 
to contemplate the form which enshrined so pure a souk 
She was above the middle height, slender, but possessed that 
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beautiful soundness of form which is bo captivating in 
woman ; her eyes were blue and mild, but expressive; her 
mouth was not perhaps quite so small and symmetrical as 
a limner would die of envy to paint, but two rows of pearly 
teeth were seen betwixt two parted lips of roses. She held 
her bonnet in her hand, and abundance of beautiful tresses, 
gently agitated by the air, showed a forehead of purity, and 
shaded a neck no less white ; her age might be eighteen, 
but, whatever it was, she seemed yet to preserve the recent 
impress of the hand of divinity. I asked her if 6he was 
not afraid to walk so fixr alone. ** No/' said she ; “ all the 
country people know me “ and love you too," I added. 
'■* At least," said she, *' no one would harm me. 1 ’ Harm 
thee! I could have pressed her to my heart, and sworn to 
protect her for ever, and I would have kept my word. I 
asked her if she had never been tempted to follow the ex¬ 
ample of her sister. “ No,” said she, “ my mother is old 
and infirm ; I shall never leave her." Heaven will bless 
thy resolution,” said 1. But I could not help thinking, as 
I beheld her charms, and reflected upon her goodness, that 
destiny would hardly be just if it should refuse to reward her 
filial piety, by the holy joys of wedded love. “ We live 
yonder," said she, as we came in sight of a beautiful cot¬ 
tage, with an orchard sloping down to the river. 

I was received as strangers were received of old, before 
the inhabitants of cities had carried their corruptions into 
the lands of simplicity and hospitality. Never shall I forget 
our evening meal. We talked of tho danger of their fa¬ 
vourite; “ Take care of him, Constance," said the kind old 
woman, “ it is all we have of Theodoreas she named her 
son, a- tear trickled down her cheek; Constance kissed it 
off, but her own trickled in its place. I talked to them of 
distaBt climes and foreign manners. They had heard of 
England, but bad never before seen one of its natives ; they 
saoditbat henceforth they would love it next to Hungary. 
They kept early hours in Hungary. After supper, I strolled 
into the orchard with Constance, and we silently gazed upon 
th* riser. She gave me some ripe pears : *< These will per- 
«r baps refresh you to-morrow," said she. “ Ah, Constance," 
I replied, they may be sweet to-day, but to-morrow they will 
bn bitter J* The bell tolled from the neighbouring village. 
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where I was to sleep, and I knew it was time to part. I 
trembled every inch of me: “ absurd/ 1 said l to myself, 
“ I have known her but three hours ; true, but I could live 
with her for ever.” We returned to the cottage. The cus¬ 
tom of the country permitted me to embrace at parting,— 
and never did I press the cheek of youth and beauty with so 
large an alloy of pain. Fair Constance, where art thou 
now ?—still in thy little cottage, on the banks of the Da¬ 
nube ? I see thee strolling among the walnut-trees, and I 
think that, when gazing on the river, thou wilt perhaps re¬ 
member that a stranger once gazed upou it with thee. Hun¬ 
garian girl, farewell 1 

A year and four months after I had parted from Con¬ 
stance, I again arrived at Seid. Ah, how my heart beat, 
when from the height above the town 1 saw the line of hills 
that marks the course of the Danube, and rise above the 
cottage of Constance. When I had last been there, it was 
the sweet season of autumn—now it was the depth of 
winter, and a long continuance of rains had inunaated a 
great part of the country, and rendered the roads almost im¬ 
passable. Although my impatience, as may easily be 
imagined, made me leave Seid early next morning, the state 
of the country was such, that it was nearly three in the 
afternoon when I reached the heights that look down upon 
the river. Had the cottage of Constance been visible, I 
should have seen nothing else; but a turn in the bank 
screened it from the view, and I paused an instant to look 
around me. When the mind is in a state of great agitation, 
it seizes with avidity any pretext that may give it a moment's 
repose; and I lingered for a few minutes gazing upon the 
grandeur of the river. It was rolling below me, red and 
mighty, covering all its lower banks, sweeping the bases of 
the opposite hills, and bearing on its bosom wrecks of its 
ravages and power. I remembered how near to it was. 
Constance’s cottage, and I put spurs to my horse; in a,mo¬ 
ment I saw it beneath me,. and the next I was at the garden 
gate. 

. How my heart palpitated! I dismounted from my horse, 
opened the gate, and led him through. It struck me that 
there wanted something of that .air of neatness and arrange-1 
ment which I had remarked formerly, and I trembled lest it 
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was the hand of Constance that was wanting. As I shut 
the garden gate, and led my horse along the little path that 
leads to the door, my feelings became insupportable. I felt 
as if 1 could fly forward, and yet my limbs almost sunk 
beneath me ; my whole frame trembled, and in the open air 
1 grasped for breath. 1 was within a few paces of the door, 
and my agitation increased ; there seemed an air of negli¬ 
gence around ; I saw grass growing betwixt the stones, and 
two gray ravens were hopping near me, as if unaccustomed 
to the sight of man, the destroyer: for a moment 1 thought 
they might be tame, aud the property of Constance; and, 
as an experiment, I threw a small pebble at them, but they 
croaked and flew across the river. The noise that I had made 
in so solitary a place, shutting (he gate, and walking with 
my horse on the pebbles, 1 thought should have attracted 
some one to the window; but all seemed silent. I wanted 
courage to proceed, and leant upon my horse’s neck for sup¬ 
port. In a few moments my energies returned; I walked 
resolutely up to the door and knocked. No one answered : 
I heard no sound within, and my heart died within me: I 
determined to look in at one of tne windows; and I walked 
round to the window of the room where we had supped, 
and which looks down upon the river. Never shall I forget 
that moment of anguish ; the room was unfurnished; two 
or three remnants of broken chairs remained, and fragments 
of glass Jrom the paneless windows strewed the floor. I let 
go the bridle of my horse, and sunk upon the ground. My 
hopes were then all crushed—the hopes I had lived upon. 
Constance was gone ; probably her mother was dead, and 
she married. Heaven then had answered my prayer for her 
happiness; but she was lost to me. “ Ah, Constance,” I 
exclaimed,“where hast thou found a heart that can love like 
mine ?—4>ut it has ever been thus." 

When I had somewhat recovered from the intenstiy of 
my pain, I walked round her former dwelling. It was 
nearly dusk, and dreary was the scene; the river flowed 
swiftly by, daik and turbulent. I could no more see the 
spot where I had once stood with Constance, for the water 
covered one half of the orchard. The rain had ceased, but 
the sky was heavy and gloomy, and seemingly but resting 
from its workj the night was gathering in. I led my horse 
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into a small out-house, and then returned to the cottage ; 
tl»e door yielded to my touch, and I entered it. I hnd 
never been but in one of the rooms, but I went through 
them all; there were only four. Here I thought was Con¬ 
stance's room; a broken picture-frame yet hung upon the 
wall ; and I knew Constance could paint. 1 opened the * 
window, and stood gazing upon the swollgp river, until it 
was hardly visible, and then returned to the parlour. I de¬ 
termined that I would pass the night in the cottage. I 
spread my saddle-cloth upon the floor, flung myself upon it, 
and gave up my thoughts to Constance and misery. ^ And 
was this the end of my hopes and dreams ? I was in the 
room we had supped in : there stood the table, and there sat 
Constance. Since I had parted from her, I had nurtured 
her image in my innermost soul,—not only as a dear recol¬ 
lection, but as a star of hope, that I trusted might cheer 
the rest of my days. I had travelled in wild and distant 
lands, but Constance had ever been my companion ; I had 
lain down in solitary places, and communed with Constance ; 
in my waking and my sleeping hours her fair countenance 
and angelic form had ever been present to me ; I had lis¬ 
tened to the melody of her voice ; had walked by her side, 
and felt the pressure of her hand, and the softness of her 
cheek ; but it was ail past— and for ever. Sometimes my 
thoughts were wrested from Constance, by the rushing 
sound of the river, and the noise of the rain, whi6h now 
poured a deluge. I was certain the stream was approaching 
nearer, but I felt indifferent though it should sweep me 
away. 

At length my eyes closed in slumber —I sat at supper with 
Constance and her mother, and I thought we nad met, 
never more to part. The good mother joined our hands, 
and blessed us; and I was drawing Constance gently to¬ 
wards me, when the scene changed. I was in the midst of 
the roaring river—I buffetted it with one arm, and held 
Constance with the other. “ Fear not, my love,” I said; 

“ we shall reach the bank; but^he answered, “ Never.” 
Again the scene changed, and 1 iSt myself running swiftly, 
almost flying, over wide plains, by moonlight, holding Con¬ 
stance by the hand ; and we stopped among the catacombs 
of Constantinople, and I was alone, and searched every 
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where for Constance, but I could no where find her. In 
every direction streams opposed my progress, and at last 1 
sat down in the midsi of a marsh, and tried to sleep, but the 
cold would not let me. I awoke, and at first thought my 
dream was true, for l was lying amidst water. It was the 
dawn, and I immediately perceived that the Danube had 
risen as high as the coitage. I instantly went to the door, 
and found it surrounded with water; the rain fell in tor¬ 
rents, aud it was just light enough to discover the way to the 
house where 1 had left my horse. I vaulted upon him, 
and galloped from this scene of desolation and wretched¬ 
ness. 

For many months after this I continued my wanderings, 
but never did the remembrance of this night of disappoint¬ 
ment and bitterness leave me. 4i Where is Constance Y* 
was the question I constantly asked myself. All ray desire 
was to discover her. I looked in the face of every one I 
met. In cities, I mingled in the throng of the gay, and 
with the crowds of the wretched; and every where I scru¬ 
tinized like an inquisitor. Sometimes I thought I* saw be¬ 
fore me a form like that of Constance, and then 1 would 
run swiftly forward, but stop ere 1 reached it; for I always 
discovered that it wanted something of the perfection of toe 
form I sought. At times, too, a face would arresst me; but 
that illusion was still more fleeting. Once in the street or 
a Mahomedan city, a veiled female approached : there was 
something in the form and gait that powerfully reminded me 
of Constance; and as she passed, I thought I discovered 
through her veil more resemblance in her features. She ad¬ 
dressed a few words to one of her attendants ; and though 
she spoke in an eastern longue, I fancied the voice was that 
of Consiauce. I rushed forward a few paces, but reason 
came to my aid before my temerity had endangered my life. 
It could not be Constance. This woman was a Mahometan, 
and spoke a diffeient language from Constance; but the in¬ 
cident had so disordered me, that I was obliged to sit down 
on the steps of a mosque, and it was some hours before I 
could recover myself. 

On another occasion I was on hoard a bark, which sailed 
swiftly with a side wind, in one of the Grecian bays. An¬ 
other bark approached, sailing as swiftly. As it came near, 
k 2 
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1 perceived upon the deck a form which seemed to realize 
that of Constance. A man stood beside her in sotdier’s 

r iform, and it was the uniform of Austria. The face, too! 

was surely the face of Constance. I stretched out my 
arms, and cried, “ Constancebut the wind and the rust* 
ling of the sails drowned my voice. The vessel rushed by, 
and I was left to conviction and misery. 

Some months after this circumstance, I found myself at 
Vienna, and standing one day on the quay, 1 saw a boat on 
the eve of departure for Belgrade. A momentary impulse, 
one of those which belong to destiny, impelled roe to go on 
board, and in a few minutes l was approaching the former 
‘dwelling of Constance. About noon of the sixth day, I 
discovered the heights, whose shapes were, alas ! too distinctly 
engraven on my memory ; and towards evening I saw re¬ 
posing beneath them that cottage which awakened within me 
so many mingled recollections of happiness and pain. The 
association which reminds us of past happiness is more 
painful than that which recalls subsequent misery; and the 
appearance of nature reminded me but too forcibly of the 
first day 1 had beheld these scenes ; for autumn was again 
yellow on the fields ; the river, gentle and transparent, kept 
its channel ; and the evening, soft and serene, was like that 
on which I had said farewell to Constance. Our boat was 
floating close to that side of the river where the cottage was 
situated; and, as it approached, I started to see a female 
standing in the orchard. She approached the bank. I 
gazed intently upon her ; a feat fill agitation seized me ; my 
breath came quick, my eyes were ready to start from their 
places—it was Constance’s form—it was her face. “It is 
Constance 1 It is Constance ! *’ I cried, and sprung from the 
boat, and the next moment I had pressed her in my arms. 

Tell me, ye who can anatomize the human feelings, what 
were mine m that moment ? Joy had in an instant suc¬ 
ceeded to misery. A moment before, and life was worth¬ 
less ; now it was inexpressibly dear. Light had flowed in 
upon a soul of darkness and despair, like the sun when it 
bursts from an eclipse upon a drooping world. I told Con¬ 
stance my story : “ we nave never left the cottage,*’ said 
she. Have 1 been under an illusion ? thought I—has all 
my past agony been a dream 1 At last, the truth flashed 
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upon roe. I bad mistaken another for the cottage of Con¬ 
stance. Let no man say that all our miseries are our own 
making: we are the sport of circumstance, and the 
things of destiny. “ The inhabitants of that cottage, 
Constance, “ left it for fear of the floods; it is nearer the 
river, and lower than ouis;” and l soon discovered that the 
height of the river had been the cause of the deception, by 
preventing ine from discovering the want of features, who>e 
absence would otherwise have led me to detect my error. 
1 told Const .nee the adventure in thd^Grecian bay, when 1 
thought 1 had seen her. *‘Ah !*’ said she, 4< it might be my 
sister; her husband died, and she sailed from Constantinople 
with my brother from Smyrna, to take possession of some 
property.” 

Constance's mother still lived, but her feebleness bed 
much increased; and it seemed as if Constance would soon 
be released horn her filial duties and her sacred resolutions 
She was more beautiful than ever. Her lips were not less 
rosy, nor her eyes less lustrous; and while she had lost 
nothing of the charm of youth, something of reflection had 
mingled with its vivacity, and spread over those graces an 
interest which added to their charm and seduction ; and 
when 1 again beheld that form, I wondered that another 
should ever have had power to create an instant's delusion. 
1 live within half a league of Constance, and 1 see her every 
day, and every day she becomes more dear to me ; and if 
destiny do not step in to destroy my happiness, Constance 
will be mine. Destiny cannot be moved, else 1 would say, 
** Destiny, be kind ; suspend, at least, thy mission.” But 
her dark chain is already spun, and it is winding round us 
all. 




ANCIENT AND MODERN POETS. 
“ Poets,” says Horace, “ who expect 
Their verses should for ever live, 

Nine years each poem must neglect. 

Ere they the final polish give.” 

This rule might suit the ancient bard, 

But will not modern poets smile 
To think, if they the sale retard 

Nine years, how they must live the while . 
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THE BIRTH PLACE OF DR. YOUNG. 

This view represents the old parsonage house at Upham, 
about three miles from Bishop’s Waltham, in Hampshire, in 
which the eminent Dr. Young was born in June, 1681, 
whilst his father was rector of that parish. The above is 
more interesting, as the house no longer exists. Having be- 
.come ruinous, it was, a few years since, taken down, and re¬ 
built by the Rev. J. Haygarth, the present rector. The 
window in the gable end (in the front of the above view) was 
that of the room in which the poet was born. The late ele¬ 
gant scholar and critic, Dr. Joseph Warton, was formerly 
rector of Upham ; and during his incumbency he caused the 
event to be commemorated by a tablet, suspended in the 
apaitment, and bearing this insciiption,—“ In hoc cubiculo 
natus erat eximius ille Poeta Edvardus Young. 1681.” This 
tablet, a two-fold relic of departed genius, is still preserved 
in the new house. 

Dr. Young was a man of great application and learning; 
even whilst at Oxford, his character may be formed from the 
words of Tinda), commonly denominated “ The Atheist 
Tindal,” who spent much time at All Suds’, and who used 
to argue with Young on topics of religion. “ The other 
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boys/’ says Tindal, 4 ‘ I can always answer, because l always 
know whence they have their arguments, which I have read 
a hundred times; but that fellow, Young, is continually 
pestering me with something of his own.’* Young, however, 
is most known as a poet; and though ambition prompted 
him to venture upon the troubled sea of politics, he obtained 
from it but little celebrity, and no promotion. His “ Night 
Thoughts” will hand his name down to the latest posterity 
as a poet, and his “ Revenge” will always place him in a 
respectable rank amongst dramatists. 


A QUESTION ANSWERED. 

“ What trees,” Mrs. Ramsbottom asks, “ are these here?'* 
“ They’re plane trees,” her husband cries, “ plane trees, my 
dear.” 

“ Plain trees'?—you have left all your taste in the City, 

“ Plain trees, Mr. R. ?—why they’re monstrously pretty . 


ENGLISH FASHIONS AND NOVELTIES. 

Promenade Dress. —A qua’rilled pattern lilac muslin 
robe; the corsage , made up to the throat, is trimmed in 
a very novel style with the same raateri.il, bouillonnte; 
the upper part of the sleeve is disposed in three bias 
bouffants with spaces between ; the lower fits quite * 
close to the arm. The same kind of trimming that 
ornaments the body is disposed en tablier on the skirt. 
Italian straw hat, a large sized brim, and perpendicular 
crown ; the interior of tbe brim is trimmed with blond and 
roses; the crown is ornamented with rose ribbons, beauti¬ 
fully shaded, and a single full blown rose with buds aud 
foliage. 

Evening Dress. —Organdy robe sprigged with ro*es, in 
fine Cashmere worsted, over an under dress of white pou de 
sole. The corsage low* and square, is made tight to the 
shape, and seamed down the front, and on each side ; it is 
trimmed with a lace pelerine of one fall onlv, very shallow 
in the centre of the bosom, but deep round the shoulders 
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and back. Short tight sleeves terminated by^i lace luffle 
excessively deep behind, but looped in front by a bow of 
white ribbon. The hair dressed very low behind, and in 
ringlets in front, is ornamented in a very light style, with a 
wreath of white flowers. Necklace and brooch, fancy jewellery. 

Remarks on tiie Prevailing London Fashions. 

The present month begins what is generally called the 
dead season, a period in which, as no new fashions can 
be expected, our fflgantes have, to a certain degree, the 
liberty of dressing as they please, that is to say, of mingling, 
if the weather renders it necessary, the costumes of summer 
and winter, and this now begins to be done in a greater 
degree than we have for some years back been accustomed to 
see it, at least in walking-dress, for we find that our fair 
fashionables at the different watering-places, which are now, 
in fact, the seats of the mode , have resumed their autumnal 
shawls, except for very warm days, when mantelets of black, 
or coloured grot de Naples trimmed with lace, are still worn 
in the heat of the day. Cashmeres of a large size, dark 
grounds, with very rich borders, are preferred, but rich silk 
shawls are a!s > adopted. We must observe that square ones 
only are considered fashionable. 

Summer robes still retain their vogue, particularly muslin 
ones; white are in a majority, but we see a good many 
printed clear muslins; light and small patterns continue in 
request, but, late as it is in the season, we have seen some 
new patterns a colonnes , that struck us as exceedingly pretty ; 
one of these, a spiral wreath of rose-buds, mingled with 
field flowers, appeared to us the prettiest thing we had 
seen for a long time. Another pattern, of a larger size, and 
consisting of various garden flowers arranged in a straight 
wreath, is remarkable for the beauty and brilliancy of its 
colours, but is rather too glaring. Some of these dresses 
made in the pelisse robe form, are ornamented in a novel 
manner down the front by straps of muslin, which fastens 
the dress. They are long and placed obliquely; they are 
edged with ribbon corresponding with one of the colours of 
the dress, and terminated at each end by a light rosette 
of the same ribbon. 

The mixture of summer and winter costume, which* two 
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months ago, appeared absurd in hats and bonnets, is now 
more reasonable, though we must acknowledge that even 
fashion cannot jet reconcile us to it. We are speaking of 
the velvet trimmings adopted for Italian and even rice straw 
bats. These still continue in very great request. We have 
seen lately some trimmed with Pomona green velvet, and a 
bouquet of coquelicots and ears or ripe com. Others are 
ornamented with claret-coloured velvet, and a sprig of 
foliage of various shades of green. Drawn bonnets are 
quite as fashionable as ever, with the exception of the trans¬ 
parent ones which are now seldom seen. 

Evening* dress is principally remarkable for its simplicity; 
clear muslin is the material most in request for robes. The 
majority are white, but some are sprigged in coloured 
worsted, and a few painted. We see a good many corsages 
made d la Vierge, Indeed nothing can be at once more de¬ 
licate and more becoming than a corsage of that form ; it 
shews enough of the neck to render the robe dressy, without 
exposing it, as a low corsage does, indelicately. Some are 
made with a little fulness at the shoulders, which descends 
in folds that deepen as they advance towards the ceinture, 
and form a stomacher; the back is plain. Others have folds 
set on in such a manner as to form a demi fichu . Where 
the corsage is made low, it is either trimmed with lace 
standing up, or else is disposed in Tyrolienne drapery. 

Trimmings are coming more and more into favour, but 
they afford us nothing new to describe or to observe upon, 
as they are either tucks or flounces. Although in a majority 
they are not, however, chose de rigeur, for we still see many 
elegant women with untrimmed robes, but it must be con¬ 
fessed that they are generally under-sized belles , who have 
good sense enough not to conform to a fashion that would 
render their appearance ridiculous, for as a robe to be 
fashionable must have the skirt of enormous width, if a trim* 
ming were added to it, a little woman would be literally " 
a bundle of drapery. It is said, bat as yet we cannot state 
as a certainty, that a considerable diminution in the width of 
skirts is expected as soon as winter sets in. 

Rice straw retains its vogue for evening-dress hats. We 
have seen some lately smaller and less trimmed than they 
were in the beginning of the season. One among them 
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that we thought remarkably pretty had a small sprig of moss- 
roses attached on one aide of the crown by a light tuft of 
gauze ribhon cut in ends ; a band and small bow behind of 
gauze ribbon completed the decoration of the crown; the 
interior of the brim was ornamented by a sprig of rose-buds 
placed on one side. Nothing can be more simple than this 
style of trimming, but at the same time it is exceedingly 
light and elegant. 

Since the heat has been less intense the front hair is mostly 
disposed in ringlets in evening-dress ; braids are not, how¬ 
ever, laid aside, but they are not so generally adopted. The 
arrangement of the hind hair seems to be quite a matter of 
fancy ; it is sometimes dressed in interlaced bows, perpen¬ 
dicular, and rather high: sometimes it is arranged very low, 
en couronne, and in other coiffures it forms a single round 
knot of moderate height. A good many head-dresses of 
hair are trimmed with an intermixture of velvet and flowers ; 
we may cite among the most novel those that have a narrow 
band of velvet brougty round the back of the head, and ter¬ 
minated by loops which retain the ringlets at each side. 
The hind hair is dressed moderately high, and a light sprig 
of flowers placed on one side behind the bows, surmounts 
and droops over them somewhat in the style of a bird of 
Paradise. Fashionable colours are the same as last month, 
but with the addition of some new shades of brown. 


FOREIGN FASHIONS AND NOVELTIES. 

Mokning Dress.— A round dress of jaconet muslin, the 
corsage high behind, but rather open in front, is trimmed 
with a pelerine attached to it, and turning over in the 
shawl formj the pelerine is round behind, and pointed in 
front; it nearly covers the corsage f and is beautifully em¬ 
broidered ; it is ornamented towards the centre with a row 
of points turning upwards, through which a French grey 
satin ribbon, terminating in a breast knot, is drawn. The 
sleeves are moderately full at the top, and formed at the 
lower part to the exact shape of the arm. Ceincure en suite 
tied in short bows and long ends. Tulle cap, a moderately 
high caul, fully trimmed with ribbon, and a light sprig of 
flowers: the front, en papillon, is composed of gaufred tulle , 
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and, narrowing at the sides, it almost meet* under the chin, 
where the brides are fastened in short bows and long ends; 
poppies placed on the papillons complete the ornaments. 

Walking Dress —The robe is composed of figured gros 
de Naples , a new shade of €crue, it is made in the close pe¬ 
lisse form: the corsage high and plain; the sleeve mode¬ 
rately full at the upper part, but tight at the lower, and sur¬ 
mounted by an epaulette of two falls, and of a novel form ; 
the front of the skirt and border are liserie, with ponceau 
velvet. Drawn bonnet of bleu de del gros de Naples, a very 
open brim trimmed next the face with a wreath of convol- 
volus, and a small sprig of bright green leaves ; the crown is 
decorated with ribbon to correspond with the bonnet, and 
loft of green foliage. Worked muslin collar. 

Rbmarks on the Prevailing Paris Fashions. 

The promenades are deserted, except in the cool of even¬ 
ing, for if a Parisian belle takes an early morning walk, and 
many of them do, it is to the Quai Aux Fleurs ; her toilette 
for this excursion must be of the most simple description ; a 
plain muslin peignoir, with a falling collar fastened by a 
ribbon round ner throat; a bonnet of sewed straw, very 
simply trimmed with ribbon, and a tulle veil; or else a 
drawn bonnet of dust colour or white gros de Naples. Any 
thing beyond this would be decidedly mauvais ton, and 
would shew, not the real woman of fashion, but the vulgar 
pretender to it. 

Toilettes for the evening promenade are still of a very 
light description. There is a perfect rage for white muslin ; 
it is, in fact, the only material adopted for morning, walk¬ 
ing, and evening-dress. Go where you will you see nothing 
but white robes ; they vary, it is true, in the material, some 
are plain, others striped, some thick, others thin, but it is 
toujours le blanc . 

Robes and redingotes are in equal favour, and though 
their forms do not offer any thing absolutely new, yet the 
different manner in which they are trimmed gives them a 
good deal of variety. Some have the flounces cut in scol¬ 
lops, with a heading to correspond; there is never more 
than one of these. Other robed are trimmed with two or 
three narrow flounces: tucks and bouillons are also ill 
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tiavour, and it is a decided point that whatever style of 
garniture is employed for the skirt, the ornaments of the 
sleeve must, in some degree, correspond with. Thus if the 
skirt is flounced, the upper part of the sleeve is usually 
covered with two or three falls of trimming set on full; if 
tucked the mancheron presents a tucked border. This 
style is really novel, and has certainly & sinking effect. 

We have little to say of hats and bonnets ; those of rice 
straw have at length become second rate, for though still 
highly fashionable, and indeed adopted by a majoiity of 
eUgantes, they yet yield the pas to those of paille d’Jtalie . 
—we mean, of course, those of high price—for no others 
are fashionable. The trimming consists either of white 
ostrich feathers and coloured velvet, or else of coloured 
velvet and flowers; there is frequently a very strong contrast 
lretween the light hues of the flowers, and the dark ones of 
the velvet. Notwithstanding the warmth of the weather oo 
the one hand, and the number of fashionables that have 
quilted Paris on the other, the Opera is crowded every night. 
Uie dresses for the Opera and those for the summer balls are 
nearly alike: the ladies are all dressed in white, and the un¬ 
married ones coiffees en cheveux some with their hair orna¬ 
mented only with a knot of satin or velvet placed far back, 
others with a light wreath of flowers enciicling the back of 
the head, or a sprig placed on one side. 

The rural balls iu all the villages round Paris are this year 
very well attended. All the ladies, matrons as well as 
danseuses, appear in white. We observe that striped muslin 
robes are the most numerous. The ceintures are tied on one 
side in a rosette with two very long ends. 

At one of these balls lately given at Choisy-le-Rois, the 
majority of the fair dancers had their hair ornamented with 
natural flowers, those of full colours, as clove pinks, gera¬ 
niums, damask roses, &c. were preferred. Nothing is pret¬ 
tier or more appropriate for a rural ffteihan natural flowers in 
the hair. We do not, however, cite it as a novelty, for during 
several summers it has been, more or less, the mode for rural 
balls, and this last season it has been adopted at a good 
many public breakfasts. Gloves of white jilet de soie are 
those in general request for evening parties. Fashionable 
colours remain the same as last month. 
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THE BIRTH PLACE OF BLOOMFIELD. 

Yet long may guileless hearts preserve 
The memory of thy verse and thee; 

While nature’s healthful feelings nerve 
The arm of labour toiling free— 

W bile Suffolk peasantry may be 

Such as thy sweetest tales make known— 

By cottage-hearth, by greenwood-tree. 

Be'Bloomfield called, with pride, their own. 

B. Barton. 


Robert Bloonhfield, the most pleasing and simple of pas¬ 
toral poets, was born in a small cottage close to the church, 
in the little village of Honnington, about eight miles from 
Bury, jn Suffolk. He received no instruction at school but 
the plainest reading and writing, and his first employment 
was that of a fai'mor’s boy. He afterwards came to London, 
and worked as a journeyman shoemaker. Having reaped 
some advantage from the publication of his poems, chiefly 
through the patronage of Mr. Capel Lloft; he afterwards 
obtained a miserable pittance of about sixtv pounds a year 
in a law office, where he went through the formal drudgery 
of giving out and receiving papers from nine o’clock in the 
morning till a late hour in the evening, an employment little 
congenial with his early occupations and his devotion to the 
muses. 


L. 36. 2. 
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His Farmer s Boy and Rural Tales will continue to be 
much read, so long as the union of sweet poetry and homely 
language can find admirers. Truly, as the Quaker poet be¬ 
fore quoted has appropriately expressed it— 

Thou shouldst not to the grave descend 
Unmourned, unhonoured,or unsung; 

Could harp of mine record thy end. 

For thee that rude harp should be strung. 

And plaintive sounds as ever rung, 

Should all its simple notes employ. 

Lamenting unto old and young 
The bard who sang the Farmer’s Boy. 


AN EVENING IN EDEN. 

Adam, Eve, sweet love, go gather us some fruit; 

Pluck me the golden orange from its stalk, 

And shake the mother of the honeyed plums. 

Until they drop upon the emerald grass. 

Their juicy bodies bursted with the fall. 

Their luscious blood poured forth, till, sick’ning fast, 
Parched by the ray, they die a death of sweets. 

Eve. Adam, to please you is my only joy, 

And that sweet joy my truest happiness ; 

For you and I were made for love, my Adam. 

We know not sorrow yet, nor ever shall. 

If we but keep our Father’s mild commands. 

What is this sorrow angels tell us of ?— 

We know her not, for she has never been 
Within the walls of this our Paradi. 

Adam, She sits upon a rock without the gate. 

Strange drops, called tears , are flowing from her eyes; 
And feeble sounds, named sighs, upheave her breast; 
For some strabge causes she is muffled round 
With ample covering, to guard (they say) 

Her body from a strange sensation, cold; 

And likewise something else we know not of. 
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But go, sweet Eve, and gather us our fruit. 

For evening conies, and all the inhabitants 
Within these walls seek eut their nightly fare. 

Bring us the clustering grape, the velvet peach. 

The rich pomegranate with its thorny leaf,— 

All but the apple, which is not for us. 

Go, and meantime. I’ll to the crystal fount, 

Where it exults, and bubbles its “ good night” 

To the declining sun. Cool is that lymph, 

And much refreshing, as it washes down 
The lingering sweetness of the sugared fruit. 

The only sweet it cannot wash away, 

Is that which perfumes thy red lips, my Eve; 

But theirs is honey that can never cloy. 

Eve. Adam, I wish you would qlong with me ; 

Last night I gathered all withih my reach. 

And 1 fear, too, lest Satan should again 
Escape the vigilance of Gabriel’s eye, 

And enter these our walls. Ah ! see the deer— 

See, how they bound and toss their horned head*— 

See, all the beasts retiring to their lairs— 

Slow moves the massive elephant along— 

Canters the gallant steed—he wheels—he stops— 

Tosses his mane, and spreads a scarlet nostril. 

There sits the eagle whetting his brown beak. 

And at bis feet the rifled pumpkin lies. 

But ah ! here comes my pretty favourite— 

You come to be caressed and bid good night.— 

Next to thee, Adam, 1 do love this snake. 

See, with what grace he brushes the green grass, 

And rears his swelling beauties—proudly displays 
His golden necklace and his azure crest. 

And with bis forked tongue he salutes his Eve. 

Adam. Eve, come away, or night will close us round. 

And we have still to make our evening prayer. 

I cannot say I like your favourite, 

Although his skin be silky and gold dropped. 

I do not love that forky tongue you praise, 

Although it sound so silvery and sweet: * 

l 2 
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Thoogh't be the sweetest of all earthly sounds. 

And come the nearest to the voice of angels. 

Yet do I distrust it.-Serpent, good night. 

Eve.' Adam, you're harsh—Adieu ! my pretty snake. 

[ Exeunt . 

Satan (under the form of %he snake). 

•Fair clay, then have I won thy love so soon t 
So tender, innocent, and pure that love* 

It almost soothes the fiery purposes 

That swell my bursting brain. But they must be— 

Aye ! let me think upon my scorching bands— 

My legions writhing m the pits of hell— 

My blasted hopes—my hot ambition crushed— 
Whelmed, but not quenched, in waves of tortuous fire. 
My headlong fall from heaven's sun-lit sphere. 

To hell in diabolic darkness wrapt. 

Yes ! and, thus armed against Eve’s smile. 

I'll tempt the fair one to transgress the law. [Exit. 


THE MYSTERIOUS HUSBAND. 

If marriages 

Are made in Heaven, they should be happier: 

Why was I made this wretch I 

Isabella . 

In that city where, as A1 fieri said, one need only stand 
in the market-place to take lessons in the purest Italian,’' 
that is to say, in Florence, there lived two Italian ladies, 
who were sisters. The elder, the Signora Baldi, had been 
a widow for several years; and, as well by the gravity of 
her .temper as by her religious practises, was fond of retire¬ 
ment. She had, however, sacrificed her taste in this respect, 
and had mingled, to a considerable extent, in the gay world, 
because she thought that by this means she could accom¬ 
plish a wish which was, of all others, nearest to her heart — 
the marriage of her sister Camilla. The haughtiness and the 
difficulty of this latter lady's temper had, hitherto, thwarted all 
her designs; and the Signora Baldi, at length despairing of 
success, had resumed her accustomed manner of living. 
She had been chiefly induced to this by her sister having re- 
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cently refused an advantageous offer of marriage, which had 
been made to her by Signor Ercole Grandonio, notary of the 
Dominican Convent of St. Mark. A certain coldness had 
ensued between the sisters, which, although it did not pro¬ 
duce any thing like a quarrel between them, increased the 
monotony of their lives. 

One morning, however, when the sisters met at breakfast, 
the Signora Baldi observed that Camilla greeted her with an 
air of unaccustomed cheerfulness. Instead of that listless 
and discontented air which she had of late displayed, a 
smile hovered upon her lips, and her whole appearance ex¬ 
pressed delight. Signora Baldi, with an eager affection, 
asked her the cause of this change. 

" My dear sister/* replied Camilla, •* I condole with you 
on the loss you are about to sustain of the subject of your 
most frequent harangues. My aversion for matrimony will 
no longer be the text of all your long sermons.” 

u Indeed, dear Camilla, nothing will give me greater plea¬ 
sure,” replied the signora; “but, after all the whims you 
have indulged in, I cannot help doubting whether you are 
even now in earnest. You know, if you had listened to my 
advice, you would long ago have been happily married, and 
the Signor Grandonio” 1 — 

“ I do beg you not to mention that disagreeable name to 
me/* interrupted Camilla. " It is really cruel that you should 
thus wish to marry me to a man who not only cannot appre¬ 
ciate, but cannot even comprehend any thing like delicacy of 
sentiment; one who dreams of nothing but the records of 
the Dominicans, whose notary he has the honour to be, and 
the chronicles of the Gonfalonieri. Now, although these 
things may be very important, and even interesting to you, 
is it just that I should become the victim of your passion for 
antiquities ?” 

“ It is because he is grave and respectable, and would put 
a stop to the caprices you are so fond of indulging in/* said 
the Signora Baldi, “ that you speak of him thus.” 

“ Very well, sister,” replied Camilla, with an offended 
air, " I shall, at least, be discreet enough to hold my tongue; 
one day, perhaps, you will be obliged to think more justly of 
me.” 

After this the signora's endeavours to obtain from her 
l 3 
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sister an explanation were Tain. Camilla kept to her reso¬ 
lution, and her sister remained in total ignorance of the cir¬ 
cumstances which had caused so sudden an alteration in her 
temper. The true reason for this was, that Camilla did not 
know enough of the subject to discuss it with her sister, who 
she was sure would have required a much more explicit ac¬ 
count than it was in her power to give. 

Camilla, whom it is now time to introduce to our readers, 
was a person of considerable attraction. Her naturally good 
understanding, and the accomplishments of her education, 
would have made her very agreeable, but a habit of reading 
romances had spoilt her taste, and given an exalted turn to 
her imagination, which, while it made her difficult in the 
choice of a husband, deterred many men from seeking her 
hand who would otherwise have been glad to marry her. 
She had now, however, reached that certain age which, as 
Lord Byron says, is “the most uncertain age of all;” and 
she felt the critical nature of her situation. An old man. 
Who is on the very biink of the grave, dees not count with 
more anxiety and apprehension the grains of sand as they 
fall from the hour-glass of time, than a lady who has been 
surprised by the age of thirty without havifcg tasted the 
sweets of matrimony. Every day increases her wish to se¬ 
cure a happiness which seems brighter as it becomes more 
difficult to obtain ; and the fear of never possessing it makes 
her more credulous injelying on whatever seems to afford a 
hope. 

Thisjwas exactly the situation of Camilla. From her 
thoughts being constantly fixed upon one subject she became 
superstitious, and gave in to all the follies to which supersti¬ 
tion leads. S; metimes she went to consult a foitune-teller; 
sometimes the bottom of a tea-cup revealed to her the secrets 
of futurity. She practised frequently the most obsolete cus¬ 
tom of the/ar verde ;• and her sister had often found her 

{ sale and dejected, for no other reason than because the green 
eaves, which she had placed in her bosom, had faded almost 
immediately. 

* This practice consisted in putting a green branch (most com¬ 
monly of fennel) in the bosom, and of drawing from it prognostics 
of good or evil, according to the degree of freshness which it pre¬ 
served 
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At length she had a dream, in which she thought a young 
man of attractive person and agreeable manners, wooed her 
for his bride; she listened to his suit, and he was about to 
place a bridal wreath upon her head, when she awoke. Pro¬ 
voking as this interruption was, Camilla was reconciled to it 
by hearing, at the same moment, the sound of a guitar be¬ 
neath her window, accompanied by a man’s voice. She at 
first thought it was a continuation of her dream, but was 
soon convinced of its reality, and listened with tremulous de¬ 
light, until the singer had finished Petrarch's delightful can¬ 
zone, “ Chiare, fresche, e dolce acque.” She rose, and 
gently opening the window, saw beneath it a man wrapped 
up in a cloak, and leaning against the opposite wall. He 
held his guitar still in his hand, and his face was turned to¬ 
wards her window. He uttered a hasty farewell, and with¬ 
drew, but not before Camilla had been able to recognise in 
him a young man whom she had often observed near her at 
church. She immediately looked upon him, with that san¬ 
guine and romantic mode of thinking which she had adopted, 
as her destined husband ; and she could not doubt that his 
song was addressed to her, because the house in which she 
lived with her sister was isolated, and surrounded by gar¬ 
dens. 

It was on the morning after this occurrence that the 
conversation we have related took place between the sisters. 

Several days passed without Signora Baldi having received 
from her sister the explanation she wished for and expected. 
She was one evening sitting in her parlour with the Signor 
Grandonio, who has been before mentioned, (and who, al¬ 
though be was rejected as a lover by one of the sisters, was 
not less the intimate friend of the other)—it was one of those 
cold evenings so common in Italy, and he sate by the fire 
reading aloud by its light an old chronicle, full of the disas¬ 
trous and horrid deeds of the olden time, which the signora 
took great pleasure in listening to. As the little old man 
sate, the light falling upon his withered features, no one (ex¬ 
cept the Signora Baldi), who looked at him, could wonder 
that Camilla should have refused him and his offers. 

The reading was interrupted by the entrance of Zerbina, 
the lady’s maid, with a note. The signora saw it was in the 
hand-writing of Camilla 5 and, breaking the seal, she read 
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it hastily. “ And thus I am recompensed for my unceasing 
care and affection,’* said she, as she handed the letter to the 
notary. He read it, and his distress and surprise were the 
greater, inasmuch as he had not quite given up all hopes of 
overcoming Camilla’s repugnance to him. 

The note, which was very short, explained to her sister, 
that finding the tedium of the Casa Baldi intolerable, she 
had resolved to quit it; and that, when she again saw her, 
it would be in the character of a wife. 

An inquiry was immediately instituted as to the road ahe 
had taken; and, at the request of the Signora Baldi, Gran- 
donio set off to endeavour to trace her, while the good signora 
devoutly employed herself in soliciting all the saints in the 
calendar for her sister's welfare. 

In the mean time, Camilla was in a travelling-carriage on 
the road to Majano; where, by a plan concerted between 
her and her unknown lover, she was to be met by him. The 
journey was unmarked by any extraordinary circumstance ; 
and, novel as her situation was, and rash as was this step 
she bad taken, yet such was the excitement of her feelings 
that she did not feel terrified. 

When the carriage stopped at Majano, a young man pre¬ 
sented himself at the door to receive her. His dress re¬ 
sembled somewhat that of a doctor, but he wore a sword of a 
military uniform. 

“ Without thee, dearest,” he cried, “ I should have lived 
and died abandoned ; and, I must tell you, before 1 snatch 
you from a peaceful home, that my lot is hardly enviable. 
Solitude is my very birthright; and if, perchance, misfortune 
should one day reach us, can you pardon 

“ Our Saviour,” replied Camilla, as she touched the small 
crucifix hanging round her neck, “ taught us forgiveness 
when be pardoned his executioners.” 

“His executioners 1” repeated the young man, with a 
shudder, and for a moment some painful ideas seemed to take 
possession of his mind. ** But, come,” he said recovering 
himself, “ iu the face of Heaven I will claim your promise. 
You do not reply, signora.” 

Camilla held out her baud, which he eagerly seized. 

At this moment his servant Venturi, whom he had told to 
be in wailing as a witness to the marriage, came riding up 
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in great haste. “ Siguor Benno;” cried the man, “ here is 
your cloak, which the podesta has sent to you," at the same 
moment handing his master a large yellow cloak. 

“ My cloak !” replied the signor, in a tone full of anguish, 
“ a fitting marriage present. Oh ! my father, how dreadful 
an inheritance hast thou left me.” 

They approached the church. A priest, who was in wait¬ 
ing, celebrated the holy office. As he turned round to be¬ 
stow the nuptial benediction on them, he happened involun¬ 
tarily to put his foot upon the cloak, which the young man 
had let fall upon the steps of the altar. As the eyes of the 
priest encountered this cloak, he stepped back, as if he had trod 
upon a serpent; but, recovering himself in a moment, he 
finished his solemn office. Then opening the Scriptures, he 
read that part which contains the history of the treachery of 
Judas, and ends with the words, “They that take the 
sword, shall perish with the sword." 

The priest, as he concluded, 6hut the book violently, and 
retired in a manner which seemed to surprise the persons 
present. . . 

“ And you, too—ministers of the gospel—do you also join 
the common cry against me,** murmured Benno, as he led 
his bride out of the church. He then gave orders to his ser¬ 
vant to prepare for departing immediately ; and the first dawn 
of the morning was just about to appear, when Camilla and 
her husband quitted Majano to return to Tloience. 

One of those passage boats which ply upon the Arno, 
and which are rowed by the unassisted labour of one water¬ 
man, wag slowly making its way up the river *, there were 
several persons on board, presenting that variety of character 
and appeaiance, which is commonly met with in companies 
whom chance has thrown together. A conversation, the 
topics of which were suggested by the various objects they 
passed, ensued between three persons, one of whom was the 
notary Grandonio, already known to the reader. 

“ Have you ever been in Germany V* asked a young man 
of a rustic appearance, but who had also the air of a student. 
He was dressed in a suit of brown cloth, with gaiters of the 
same colour; he wore thick shoes, a large sword, and his 
hair was combed smoothly down. 
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“ Ob, yes,” replied the noiary, to whom his question was 
addressed ; ** I have seen it, as Messer Ariosto says he saw 
foreign countries, without being obliged to spend his money 
at inns, or fearing foul weather; that is to say, in the map." 

M For my part/' said a fat monk, who was also one of the 
passengers, “ I prefer Italy to all other countries. There it is 
that religion is duly observed, and its ministers properly re¬ 
spected. There churches and chapels”- 

“There it is said the student, interrupting him, in a ban¬ 
tering tone, “ that the monks drink the best wine, and reap 
the most plentiful harvests.” 

“ And there it is,” said the boatman angrily, “ that one 
meets with the greatest number of ugly German faces. 
*' Never,” he added, lifting up his oar as he spoke, as if he 
would have liked to use it as a weapon, “ was anything more 
true than the proverb, which says, that * Italy’s three scourges 
aie the typhus, Germans, and monks.’” 

“ Many thanks to you, my brother,” replied the monk 
with an air of humility. 

“ Oh, I don’t mean you, lioly father,” said the boatman, 
as he replaced his oar io the water; “you do us much less 
harm than those cursed foreign swords which abound amongst 
us, and which may Heaven confound ! If the people of this 
country were not true descendants of Cain, and always 
busied in trying to kill one another”- 

“ What is that villa on the left called V* asked Grandonio, 
who saw that this conversation was likely to lead to no good, 
and that it was, at this period, even dangerous to be a listener 
to such rebellious discourse. 

“ It is the Casa Macchiavelli,* signor, replied the boatman. 

<* Ah l 1 * cried the noiary, “ is it possible to prefer another 
country to this, in which the most illustrious recollections 
crowd upon one at every step 1 Where everything combines 
to remind one of the glories of the days which are passed, 
the places and the times in which Boccacio, Petrarch, Tasso, 
Dante”- 

* This villa, which Macchiavelli built during his prosperity, 
received him as a refuge in his adversity. He pleasantly speaks 
of his walks hence to Florence, at the period when he was strug¬ 
gling against indigence, and when Fortune had stripped him of 
every thing but his family and friends. 
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“ Yes, indeed,” cried the student, who saw an oppor¬ 
tunity of interposing, “ talk to me of Dante. He was a man 
indeed! How I delight in the picture he has drawn of that 
frozen ocean, which Lucifer sweeps with his gigantic wings. 
The tears and cries of the damned inspire me with terror 
which has something of pleasure mixed up in it. 1 cannot 
say either that I am sorry at his having introduced that 
wicked archbishop, and the crowd of monks, who expiate in 
the torments of hell their cunning and hypocrisy.” He 
looked round to the monk, who made him no other reply 
than by casting his eyes towards the earth with an air of 
mortification. 

** And, if there is justice in heaven,” said the boatman, 
“ that ocean will one day swallow up these cursed Germans, 
with their yellow mustachios: and that it may 1 wish from 
the bottom of my heart.” 

The notary, with a true lawyer’s caution, thought it high 
time again to interrupt this discourse. 

“ Among our other obligations to the great men I men¬ 
tioned, it is not the least that they drove away, by the splen¬ 
dour of their own works, the remembrance of those monstrous 
romances which infested our classic land. I mean such as 
* Amadis De Gaul’ and ‘ Palmerin of England,’ and thereat 
of the books so full of enchantments, and giants, and 
marvels.” 

“Why did they not drive away the white uniforms and 
the sabre’s of the north 1” cried the indefatigable boatman 
with his thundering voice. 

“ And why,” said the student, who delighted in quizzing 
the monk, “ did they not drive away that fat, comfortable, 
and contented race of lazy priests'!” 

The monk remained silent. 

•* As to recollections,” continued the student, ** I prefer 
those of the little town, which you can see in the distance on 
the other side of the river, to all those of the most sumptuous 
villas, and even of the most renowned poets that ever wrote* 
There, beneath that spire which peeps out among the olive 
trees, I was this morning regaled with some exquisite Sicilian 
wine, by a company of jovial deacons, who treated me like 
a brother. By-the-by, too, I saw ooe of the most singular 
marriages.” 
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“ A marriage, signor ?” said the notary eagerly. 

** Yes/* replied the student, “a marriage. Is there any 
thing so rare in a marriage that it should make you open 
your eyes so wide 1 Though, if you had really seen it, you 
might have been surprised.” 

“Can you describe the bride to me 1” said the notary, 
endeavouring in vain to conceal his impatience. 

“ Are you in search of her T* rejoined the student. If you 
are it is too late, for she is by this time the wife of another— 
but such another!” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, good signor scholar, explain to me 
fully what you mean by these hints. I am the friend—that 
is to say, I am interested—not for myself, but I am interested 
for others in the fate of the lady you allude to.” 

*• Then, my good grave signor, I recommend you to calm 
yourself. Try to forget her, for, upon the faith of a student, 
you may as well; since she is lost to you and to all the 
world, having become the wife of”- 

It is always difficult for any other than a native to under¬ 
stand the gestures with which an Italian fills up his discourse, 
instead of pronouncing words which it might be dangerous 
or inconvenient to utter aloud. To those who are in the 
habit of using and practising these exj»edients, a smile, a 
sign, a shrug, or the raising a finger, have all the effects of 
speech, and the Signor Grandonio seemed to comprehend 
something of dreadful import now, as the young student, 
instead of finishing his speech, pressed bis hand upon the 
notary’s neck. 

“ Holy Virgin!” he cried, “can it be possible?” His 
legs trembled, and the paleness of his face denoted the agita¬ 
tion of his mind. 

“ Nothing is more true,” replied the student, struck by 
his manner; “ but, if I had known you had been so deeply 
interested in this affair, I would not have spoken of it so 
lightly. Nevertheless, I have told you no more than the 
exact truth. And, moreover, the priest was so much affected 
at the sight of the yellow cloak which the young man spread 
over the steps of the altar, that’*- 

“ I pry thee spare me these details,” said the notary. “ It 
was at Majano, you say, that the marriage took place?” 
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" Yes, at Majano, the town which you see upon the hill 
there.” 

The boat, at this fnoment, stopped, and the notary left it 
immediately. He was seen to take the road t» Majano, and 
at that place it should seem that the scholar's tale was con¬ 
firmed ; for, on the return of Signor Grandonio to Florence, 
the news which he brought plunged the Signora Baldi into 
the deepest affliction. 

Camilla, in the mean time, was living in a neat hut some¬ 
what old-fashioned house, in one of the most retired parts of 
Florence. She had lived here for some months with no 
other society than that of her husband, but yet in almost 
perfect happiness. The interior of her house was marked by 
an elegant simplicity, which had more of good taste and 
comfort in it than of splendour. Her apartment, which ad¬ 
joined that of her husband, was adorned with portraits of 
the saints, and religious emblems, from the hands of the best 
masters. A large glass door, the panes of which were beau¬ 
tifully painted, Ted into a garden which even now was de¬ 
lightful, although the rigour of the season hid many of its 
beauties. Still it furnished flowers enough to decorate the 
chamber, in which books, a harp, pencils, and drawings, 
were scattered about profusely. 

Camilla’s husband was young, affectionate, and attentive. 
She enjoyed all the pleasures of a peaceful life and an easy 
fortune ; besides, she wag married —and yet Camilla was not 
quite happy. 

(To be concluded.) 


ASCENSION. 

A small poem has lately made its appearance under the 
above title. It is a description of the Island of Ascension, 
given in a very poetical as well as geographical manner. 
Indeed futuie geographers ought not to omit using this poem 
as an authority for their future descriptions of “Ascension 
for it is an island which appears to have been much libelled 
by those gentlemen, who have invariably described it as “ a 
barren rock, destitute of inhabitants.’* Mr. Johns, the 
author of the poem, says—“ The island at first sight has a 
L* 56. 2. m 
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most inhospitable aspect, and the fatigue attendant on 
threading the mazes of this volcanic labyrinth is so great, 
that il is only the continued resident who is induced to be¬ 
come an explorer.’* And that it has inhabitants is certain 
when Mr. Johns says—•** Storehouses, tanks, and batteries 
now mark the increased importance of the little town.” 

As a specimen of Mr. Johns poetry we quote the follow¬ 
ing episode, a narrative from the history of the Island, of 

Boskcarne the Pirate. 

Waiting for death, crouched like a beast of prey, 

Within the prison-cave that formed his lair: 

Stretched on the sand an English Pirate lay. 

An open door, afforded light and air 

To one who heeded neither.—Watch was kept, 

But more in form than vigilance 'twas deemed ; 

Escape he sought not. For awhile he slept, 

And then with start and groan as if he dreamed 
Of coming retribution on his crimes, 

He woke, again to curse himself to sleep 
With bitter imprecations—and at times 
Delirious in fever he would weep 
Big scalding tears, alas ! a hellish dew 
Wrung from a heart that no repentance knew. 

The picture deepens; on his brow, where writ 
By constant crime, was graved the mark of Cain, 

A smile of desperate scorn appeared to flit; 

' Now lost awhile, and now it came again 
Between his agonies as death drew near; 

As if the unsubdued demoniac soul 
Laughed at the body’s pangs, and knew no fear. 

Oh! must an angeFs voice in thunder’s roll, 

That man should listen to the Prophet’s cry ? 

Needs he the monitor in such a scene 1— 

“ Give me the holy death the righteous die.” 

The moral is before us, and I ween 
It asks no comment. Thus the Pirate died, 

And his dark grave drinks of the flowing tide. 
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His tale of blood was of the deepest stain ; 
l?roin youth no feeling tamed the wietch save one, 

A savage virtue e’en the worst retain, 

What heart but yearns toward an only son 1 
Ere yet his name was branded by his crimes, 

H is child was Boskcame’s anxious gentlest care ; 
The rover left the wide sea oftentimes 
To seek his son, and choicest gifts would bear 
To win his infant fancy. Soon he ^rew 
A handsome stripling, and young Alfred sought 
To share his father’s voyages ; little knew 
The son that father’s desperate calling ; fraught 
With blood and rapine—Every art he used j 
Boskearne was stern, his son for once refused. 

But Alfred, long indulged, could scarcely brook 
His sire’s refusal: In the distant bay, 

O’er which the boy oft cast a longing look. 

His father’s new command a large ship lay, 

Lading complete, bound for a foreign shore. 
Boskearne ’twas said returned from distant seas 
To sail this vessel; until then he bore 
An honest fame, nor found it hard to please 
His new employer who but asked a hand 
Ready at fraud; a man who yet might seem 
Of good report. The Pirate to .k command. 

To burn, not sail the ship—a knavish scheme 
To gain insurance made on goods procured 
But for destruction, and thus well insured. 

'Twas night, the gallant ship had put to sea, 

And Boskearne paced the deck with measuied tread ; 
The specious plau was laid with subtilty, ? 

Known but to him and one whose wary head 
Had schemed the mischief, but who dared not trust 
The tool he worked with. He had thus embarked 
As supercargo : Nothing but the lust 
Of thievish gain had nerved a heart long marked 
By craven cowardice, and as he paced ° 

By Boskcarne’s side he wished the deed was do.ie ; 
His homeward way to British shores retraced, 

The ship destroyed, the golden guerdon won \ 
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And blanched with fear with stealthy glance around. 
He watched the crew, and started at each sound. 

“ Would it were over, Boskcarne—List, the bell 
Has just marked ten ; I would we were on shore 
And the deed done. You said it would be well 
To seek bed eaily—mark that man, he wore 
A look of strange suspicion when he passed— 

Laugh, Boskcarne, talk; he surely will remark 
Your constant silence—are the hatches fast 
Beneath the store-room ? It is very dark.— 
Perchance some ship is near us, and will give 
Her cursed assistance.*'—“ Peace! thou craven fool. 
Suppress thy muttering man, or as I live 
I’ll wash my hands on't! D—n thee and thy school 

Of home-bred villains—Give me those who bleed 
And die to do; thou canst but hatch a deed !'* 

Here Boskcarne laughed, and Mil ward inly swore 
A deep revenge ; such oaihs he always kept; 

Still did they pace but little spoke they more ; 

Calm was the night, all save the watch had slept. 
When the conspiring pair from deck withdrew. 

Soon wreaths of smoke the cuddy, cabins fill— 
They've fired the store-room, and the startled crew 
Spring to the deck.—Boskcarne and Milward still 
Affect to sleep ; when roused their ready aid 
Seeming to give, louder the fire roared— 

Too well the train of ruin had been laid— 

The shrouds are blazing, now the boats are low ered; 
The crew rush forward o'er the scorching decks; 

The ship may burn, they save their own effects. 

The cry is powder, powder in the hold ! 

The boats fill quickly, see ! tbey leave the ship ; 

The Scitly Isles are near, their hearts are bold. 

E'en Milwjrd shews no fear: Like scorpion whip 
Boskcarne's reproach had lashed his coward soul, 

And now he sat beside him conning o'er 
Means of revenge; then while a look be stole 
Toward the swai th crew, he cursed his fate and swore 
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Long o’er the heavy blow his trade endured— 

“ That voyage had made his fortune, now ’twas lost; * 

What though the ship and cargo were insured ? 

He never should recover half their cost.’* 

Boskcarne scarce answered, he his part had done; 
Homeward his thoughts, he soon would see his son. 

Too soon he saw him—look at yonder baik— 

Who 'mid the rigging shrieks? help ! help ! his cry— 

It cannot, cannot be—Yes t Boskcarne hark ! 

*Tis thy son’s voice—Back, back or he will die. 

At eve they sailed—unseen he staid on board ; 

Far forward 'neath the deck unnoticed crept; 

(And youth has slumbered e’en when thunder roared) 

Thus through the ship’s confusion he had slept.— 

“ Father, my father! help ! help ! help ! your son.”— 

** Row back, my lads, row back j” loud Boskcarne swore— 
Not one would heed him—“ What l all die for one? 

The powder,” Milward cried ; " secure his oar— 

He’s mad ; there, keep him down ; our course pursue. 

I’ll be your captain, l who pay the crew. 

Boskcarne was mad—his brain appeared to boil, 

Each vein to swell, for oh ! the wreathing flame 
With waving tongues and many a fiery coil 
Like hell-born serpents, nearer, nearer, came— 

They curl around his son—“ Oh ! devils ! men ! 

Save—save roy child !”—’tis over; list! that crash ! 

The mainmast falls, a light’ning blaze, and then 
One deafening thunder peal, and dash ! dash! dash f 
The deck returns to oceau from the sky— 

Mast, yards, are scattered ’mid a fiery hail 
Of blazing fragments pouring from on high 
As of a comet burst!—A dying wail, 

Shrill and distinct amid destruction’s roar, 

To Boskcarne’s ear his freuzied fancy bore. 

The isles are neared—success their efforts crown ; 

The shore is reached ; there Boskcarne soon gives rise 
To strange suspicions, and the island town 
Is in alarm—“ My murdered son,” he cries; 
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“ His father fired the ship/’—This said, in vain 
Milward makes depositions ; both are seized. 

The sailors questioned, aud a perfect chain 
Of evidence disclosed. The Pirate pleased, 

Beheld the partner of his crime secured : 

With gloating eye he marked him strongly bound; 

In the same dungeon for awhile immured 
The two were left—soon writhing on the ground 
The struggling Milward fell; the maniac's clasp 
Was round his neck —death, death was in the grasp. 

This deed of murder in a moment done, 

Boskcarne, his bonds renewed, was now alone. 

But closely guarded : Muttering of his son 
The Pirate slept, as if the dying groan 
Of his late victim soothed his soul to rest 
The morrow found him sane, he knew the past. 

But not a touch of feeling was expressed : 

Sent to the main-land, iu a prison cast 

But ill contrived, he found the means of flight; 

And he went forth of human ties bereft. 

At sea a curse, to peaceful trade a blight; 

Till, by his crew abandoned, he was left 
On Afric’s coast—betrayed. Ascension shore 
Beheld him die—his course of blood was o'er. 


THE NURSERY GEM. 

A very small, but at the same time a very excellent little 
book, under the above title has been published, which we 
can with safety recommend to the attention of all persons 
connected with the “ nursery. 1 ’ The physical and mental 
education of children, from an early age, is of supreme im¬ 
portance, because their health and moral happiness are mainly 
influenced by it. At this interesting period a foundation is 
laid for irremediable debility, or bodily and mental vigour ; 
and it is, therefore, indispensably necessary to the promotion 
of their welfare that the principles to regulate their proper 
management and discipline, which office nature has intrusted 
to the mother, should be fully understood. 
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** The proper management of children, duting the first 
years of infancy, is of the utmost importance, and whatever 
attention and trouble is bestowed upon them in this early 
stage, may be considered a valuable legacy bequeathed to them 
for life. 

“ 4 Train up a child in the way he should go, and when be 
is old be will not depart from it’ is a sacred injunction, 
equally applicable to the corporeal management as the mental 
discipline of infants; and the discharge of that duty should 
ever engage the uniform attention of parents, and those who 
intend to enter into the matrimonial state. It should form a 
prominent feature in female education ; yet how much is it 
to be deplored that this, instead of being made the principal, 
seldom forms any part of its various branches, it is much 
to be regretted that more care is not bestowed in teaching 
those whom nature has designed for mothers, the proper 
management of their offspring ; hence the nursery becomes 
neglected, and the official duties imperatively called for from 
the mother, are delegated to others; and the nursing of 
children, and their general management, instead of being 
conducted by reason, is too often the result of whim and 
caprice. 

«*The duties which devolve on parents, and the mother in 
particular, are many and various; and the pursuit of a ra¬ 
tional education of her offspring adds grace and ornament 
to her sex. The highest charms and dignity of the female 
character are derived from her maternal solicitude, and 
the assiduous care exerted in the fulfilment of her office. 
Great advantages would be conferred on society, as well as 
to individuals, from mothers taking the superintendence of 
the nursery, and devoting their early attention to bending 
the twig destined for riper years, and conducting the progress 
of its growth to maturity. An infant thus nurtured under 
the mother’s eye not only secures her affections, but obtains 
all the special benefits arising from her anxious care, al¬ 
though, from an unavoidable necessity, it be suckled and 
sustained by another. 

"Did mother’s duly reflect on the importance of this 
charge committed to them, they would embrace every oppor¬ 
tunity of obtaining information as to the best means of dis¬ 
charging their obligations to their children: remembering 
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that it is the parents’ province, not only to pay due atten¬ 
tion to the right formation and structure of the body, but 
also to communicate to the mind its early bias; to render 
them healthy or weakly, useful in life or the reproach of 
society,” 


HOME. 

An Irish lady of the first respectability being desirous of 
establishing a Dorcas School in her populous neighbourhood, 
is laudably endeavouring to add to her own scanty funds for 
this purpose, by publishing a sweet poem under the above 
title. It has had the good fortune to obtain the patronage 
of her Gracious Majesty, foremost as she ever is, in all works 
of charity and mercy Need we commend it to the further 
efficient patronage of our fair readers 1 

The following beautiful passage on a subject of vital im¬ 
portance, viz., the instruction of the Irish peasantry in their 
own language , (for which we have the best reason in the 
world to state, they are most anxious,) will, we think, allow 
<( Home" to speak, as a poem, its own commendation 

Why sleeps our language 1 Should not Erin hear 
The Worn in tones familiar to her ear ? 

Shall the far islands of the southern main 
Partake life’s stream, yet Erin thirst in vaint 
The Christian charily is scarcely shewn 
Which proffers pardon in a tongue unknown. 

How hath our country’s language sinn’d—how given 
Offence ?—Is there anathema from Heaven 
Forbidding it beneath the Almighty’s ban. 

To speak a Saviour’s love to dying man ? 

Was it not eloquent in olden time 
Of Erin’s glory 1 —rich in truths sublime 
When lands that but esteem her lightly now. 

Immers’d in ignorance, were fain to bow 
To her instructive voice ; when Erin’s shore 
Was sought for knowledge of scholastic lore. 

And fam’d for piety,—wliile darkness wide 
Spread its dread mantle o’er the world beside ? 
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Nor hath her language lost its charm to those 
Who cleave unto it still, 'mid all their woes ; 

From whose fond hearts the slow revolving sway 
Of centuries were vain to wear away 
The love they bear to it;—-the stranger's tongue 
Is ever from their social converse flung ; 

As if the dearest feelings of the breast 
Could only in one language be exprest:— 

Satan's device it seems, from age to age, 

To banish it from inspiration's page 

With poverty condemn it to reside 

The guest of ignorance and scorn of pride 1 

Ye faithful standard-bearers of the cross, 

Let not your Saviour’s mission suffer loss; 

Be it but yours your native tongue to know, 

Hundreds shall flock around you as you go ; 

Thousands shall press, Emanuel to adore, 

In accents precious to their bosom’s core; 

And all the bread upon the waters cast, 

Be found with joy ere many days be past.” 

For some delicately drawn Home pictures, we refer our 
readers to the work itself, which is pervaded by a delightful 
spirit of piety, and leads the mind at once to that only home 
which a Christian can contemplate without fear of sorrow 
and change. 


WEDDINGS IN SARDINIA. 

Weddings occasion great rejoicings, and are more remark¬ 
able for ceremony than solemnity. When a farmer of the 
Campidano wishes to marry, he presents himself in the 
evening, accompanied by a few confidential friends, at the 
door of the “ Stazio,” or house where his sweetheart resides. 
A gentle tap is the signal of their arrival, when the father 
politely demands their business at that hour. The usual 
figurative answer is, that they are in search of a lost lamb, 
“ cilcbemu una pecora palduta.” The father replies in the 
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same style, and affecting not to be aware of their object, in¬ 
troduces his daughters in succession; asking on the presen¬ 
tation of each, “ is that it!”—taking care that the one, who 
is the object of the lover’s search, shall be the last. If 
the suitor is favourably received, the contract is immediately 
entered into, and “ segnali,” or presents, are reciprocally 
exchanged. A week before the nuptials take place, as all the 
goods and chatties in the house of the young couple must be 
quite new, the removal of the property and provisions to their 
abode forms a procession of considerable interest; the friends 
of both parties attending in their finest attire accompanied by 
the best players of the launedda.” The marriage is cele¬ 
brated in the bride’s parish, after'the bans have been pub¬ 
lished three successive weeks ; and previous to removing to 
their new residence, the bride and bridegroom partake of re¬ 
freshments out of the same plate, at her father’s house. On 
arriving at their future home, which, as in the days of Juvenal, 
is decorated with garlands of flowers, the matrons sprinkle 
salt and wheat over them, and the day concludes with a 
banquet. In the inland and more norihern villages the cus¬ 
toms differ in some respects; the suitor there repairs to the 
house of his mistress, with three or four intimate friends and 
relations, who preserve the ancient name given on such oc¬ 
casions almost entire, being called “ paralymphos.” The 
father gives them instant admittance, and begs them to be 
seated; a profound silence ensues, until an elder of known 
probity, invited for the purpose, inquires the meaning of 
seeing so many good people at his ftiebd’s house, which is 
followed by an explanation on the part of the youth. Con¬ 
ditions are then agreed upon, aod the whole is confirmed by 
the young man taking the hand of the fair one, and sealing 
the contract with an affectionate kiss : he then seats himself 
by her side, and each of his friends salutes the bride elect, 
depositing, at the same time, a small piece of money in her 
bosom. This “cujugnu,” or betrething, generally takes 
places in the presence of the rector, and another priest, to 
confer additional validity on it; the engagement, however, 
is not binding in the eye of the law, but can at any time be 
dissolved by mutual consent, or even by the wish of the girl 
alone. The nuptials frequently do not take place for three 
or four years after, when the damsel is often in the plight of 
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those ladies who love their lords, which, though it does not 
altogether quadrate with our ideas of purity, is not deemed 
at all immoral by them. 


THE ROBIN. 

Sweet bird, that cheer’st the happy hours 
Of Winter’s dreary reign 
O still exert thy tuneful pow'rs, 

And pour the vocal strain. 

Go not to seek a scanty fare 
From Nature’s frozen hand. 

Whilst I, with gratitude, prepare 
The food thy wants demand. 

Domestic bird, with me remain. 

Until next verdant Spring, 

Again shall bring the woodland train, 
Their grateful tribute bring. 

Sweet Robin, then thou mays’t explore, 
And join the feather’d throng. 

And ev’ry vocal bush shall pour 
The energy of song. 


MAHOMEDAN MODESTY. 

BY CAPTAIN BEECH F.Y. 

Among the numerous instances which we observed during 
our stay at Bengazi, illustrative of Arab character and pre¬ 
judices, we may notice one which occurred in the skeefa (or 
entrance hall) of our house, where a select party of the in¬ 
habitants of the town usually assembled themselves when the 
weather permitted, On this occasion, the women of Eng¬ 
land formed the principal subject of conversation, and the 
reports of their beauty, which had reached some of our 
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visitors, appeared to have made a great impression in their 
favour. One of our party then produced a miniature from 
his pocket, which chanced to be the resemblance of a very 
pretty girl; and he roundly asserted, as he handed it to the 
company, that every woman in England was handsome. 
We have already observed, that the subject was a very pretty 
girl; and they who are unacquainted with the force of 
custom and prejudice, will hardly conceive that an object so 
pleasing could be tbe cause of a moment’s alarm. But truth 
obliges us to add, that the first Arab of our party, who was 
favoured with a sight of the lady in question, started back in 
dismay and confusion ; and all his worthy countrymen who 
cast their eyes upon the picture, withdrew them, on the 
instant, in the greatest alarm, exhibiting the strongest symp¬ 
toms of astonishment and shame. The fact was, that the 
young lady who had caused so much confusion, was un¬ 
luckily painted in a low evening dress ; and her face was only 
shaded by the luxuriant auburn curls, which fell in ringlets 
over her forehead and temples. There was nothing, it will 
be thought, so extremely alarming in this partial exhibition 
of female beauty ; and the favoured inhabitants of less de¬ 
corous, and more civilized countries, would scarcely dream 
of being shocked at a similar spectacle. But to men who 
inhabit those regions of delicacy, where even one eye of a 
female must never be seen stealing out from the sanctuary of 
her veil, the sudden apparition of a sparkling pair of those 
luminaries is not a vision of ordinary occurrence. At the 
same time, the alarm of the worthy Shekhs assembled, which 
the bright eyes and naked face (as the termed it) of our fair 
young countrywoman had so suddenly excited, was in no way 
diminished by the heinous exposure of a snowy neck and a 
well-turned pair of shoulders ; and had they been placed in 
the situation of Yusuf, when the lovely Zuleika presented 
herself in all her charms as a suitor for the young Hebrew’s 
love, or in the more embarrassing dilemma of the Phrygian 
shepherd-prince, when three immortal beauties stood revealed 
before his sight, they could scaicely have felt or expressed 
more confusion. Every Arab, who saw the picture, actually 
blushed and hid his face with his hands; exclaiming— 
w’AUah haram—(by Heaven ’tis a sin) to look upon such 
an exposure of female charms i 
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It was some time before our worthy Arab friends recovered 
from the serious shock which their modesty had sustained; 
but as modesty (for what reason we will not pretend to de¬ 
termine) is by no means an unconquerable feeling, we pre¬ 
vailed upon the blushing Shekhs, when the first impression 
had subsided, to take a second look at the picture; declaring, 
that there was nothing in so innocent a display at which the 
most correct of tiue* believers need be shocked. We will 
not venture to say that they were quite of our opinion ; but 
it is certain that their curiosity (at least we suppose it to have 
been that) very soon got the better of their scruples j and we 
even think, that some of them might actually have been per¬ 
suaded to trust themselves in those sinful regions where a 
pretty face and figure may be looked at and admired without 
any serious breach of decorum. As for Shekh Mahomed, 
he had so far recovered himself as to put the object of his 
former confusion into his pocket, though merely to show it 
(as he said) to his wives; and was hardy enough to keep it 
three or four days, before he returned it to its owner. 


THE BIRTH PLACE OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

Sir Isaac Newton was born at Woolsthorpe, a hamlet in the 
parish of Colsterworth, in Lincolnshire, abo t six miles south 
of Grantham, on the 35th December, O. S. 1642, exactly one 
year after Galileo died, and was baptised at Colsterworth, on 
the 1st January, 1642—3. His father, Mr. Isaac Newton, 
died at the early age of thirty-six, a little more than a year 
after the death of his father, Robert Newton, and only a few 
months after his marriage to Harriet Ayscough, daughter of 
James Ayscough of Market Overton, in Rutlandshire. This 
lady was accordingly left in a state of pregnancy, and appears 
to have given a premature birth to her only and posthumus 
child. The helpless infant thus ushered into the world, was 
of such an extremely diminutive size,* and seemed so pe- 

* Sir Isaac Newton told Mr. Conduit, that he had often heard 
his Mother Say, that when he was born, he was so little, that they 
might have put him into a quart mug. 

L. 36. 2. n 
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rishable a frame, that two women, who were sent to Lady 
Pakenham’s, at North Witham, to bring some medicine to 
strengthen him, did not expect to find him alive on their re¬ 
turn. Providence, however, had otherwise decreed; and 
that frail tenement, which seemed scarcely able to imprison 
its immortal mind, was destined to enjoy a vigorous maturity, 
and to survive even the average time of human existance. 
The estate of Woolsthorpe, in the manor-house of which this 
remarkable birth took place, bad been more than a hundred 
years in the possession of the family, who came originally 
from Newton in Lancashire, but who bad, previous to the 
purchase of Woolsthorpe, settled at Westby, in the county of 
Lincoln. The manor-house, of which the following is a 
sketch, is situated in a beautiful little valley, remarkable foT 
its copious wells of pure spiing water, on the west side of the 
river Witham, which has its origin in the neighbourhood, 
and commands an agreeable prospect to the east towards 
Colsterworlh. 



THE STREETS OF PARIS. 

In the motley mixture of all conditions of people which 
is found in the streets of Paris, the thinking observer finds a 
proof of that axiom among wise men, that the good and the 
evil of this world is pretty equally divided, and that the 
actual difference of condition does not extend beyond the 
surface of things. Look at those persons who, reclined at 
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ease in their carriages, are whirled past the more laborious 
and more useful classes of the community. Do not their 
dissatisfied and anxious countenances tell, too plainly to be 
misunderstood, that they are not a jot more happy than the 
lowly individuals whom their wheels splash as they pass. 

How often do I quit magnificent saloons, where the inter¬ 
minable unceasing chatter which is miscalled conversation, 
is varied only by the eternal ecartt ; where, folly and frivo¬ 
lity, and falsehood, in the dress of woman, keep up a con¬ 
stant fire of words without ideas, and ideas without senti¬ 
ment ; where, if you have a slight cold, you seem to excite 
the most tender solicitude from people who would not care 
two straws if you were dead and buried, and whose affected 
politeness is as much put on, as the paint which blooms on 
their cheeks. 

In the streets I find a relief from this duplicity. The res¬ 
traint which society imposes is taken off; the faces have a 
more natural expression. The motions of men's bodies are 
not artificial; their looks are easy and free. In this kind of 
pantomine I observe the character, the condition, the looks, 
the passions and the feelings of the individuals who pass, and 
1 can class them according to the different degrees in hu¬ 
manity to which they belong, a thing which, in society is 
wholly impiacticable*. 

I perceive a man approaoh, who carries his stick with an 
air of authority, as if it were a baton of command. He struts 
through the dense crowd as if he composed tire whole of the 
mass through which he bustles, and who, if he were aware 
of the existence of each individual whom he jostles, would 
think that he did them all an honour by treading on their 
toes. “He is an egotist.” One glance is sufficient to 
determine it; and, if he possesses any authority, woe to all 
who are under him. There is another person slovenly in his 
dress, dirty in his person ; but yet whose inflated cheeks 
hardly bespeak a less important notion of himself than the 
one we have just dismissed. He looks up to the sky as if 
to compliment nature upon having produced so perfect a work 
as himself. Twenty 1o one, and 1 will cry “done” first, 
he is a pedant who has just attained the important rank of a 
schoolmaster. 

“ Pray take care, sir, where you are going to,” I said to a 
n 2 
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little gentleman who thrust and edged himself through the 
crowd without appearing to notice any one. Something was 
sticking out of his pocket which excited my curiosity, I 
looked on it, and found it was a manuscript melo drama. 1 
knew at once that he must be an author, whose piece had 
been rejected at the Porte St. Martin, and he was hastening 
to offer it at the Richelieu theatre. 

But let us leave the passengers for a moment to look at 
those who exercise their industry in the street. In the first 
place, observe those people who expose their merchandize 
upon hoards, and those others who have nothing but a basket 
or box which they carry with them. The latter are quick and 
dexterous as the A rabs of the desert. Two pretty girls have 
stopped to look at the wares of one of them. With great 
hesitation, and after deliberating long, they have chosen a 
ring, which they think cannot be dear at ten 60 us. They 
try it on, and are looking for the money to pay for it, when 
to their astonishment the seller and his goods have vanished. 
He saw with the quickness of eye which belongs to his tribe, 
the Commissionaite, whose duty it is to clear the streets of 
them, and in a twinkling he disappeared. The two girls did 
not know what to do. They had the man's goods without 
having paid for them. ** Be satisfied,” 1 said to them, “you 
will find him again to-morrow in the same place.' 9 ** But, 
sir,” one of them replied, “ we do not iive in Paris." •* I 
thought not,” I rejoined. 

Look next at those walking advertisements, who, crowned 
with large placards, gravely perambulate tbe most populous 
parts of the city. 1 wonder that government does not make 
them pay a stamp duty. 

Then the monkeys and their proprietors, who are alwaye 
to be seen upon the boulevards . These are most amusing 
creatures. They pull off their hats, and with dumb but elo¬ 
quent gesticulations, beg that you will exercise your charity 
iu their favour; and yet, amusing as they are in some points 
of view, they shock me by the close manner in which they 
imitate humanity. 

Yonder is a man oddly pressed, and of demeanour still 
more odd, who is making a speech to the crowd, upon the 
sympathetic qualities of rats and cats. In his cage a large 
tom cat lies in quief repose, while a score of rats are running 
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about bim and over him. The orator concludes a long dis¬ 
course, the subject of which is, the advantages of education 
applied to rats and mice, by offering for sale a powder which 
will cut short their education and their life at once* 

The music of the dancing-rooms often fatigues me; but 
who ever tires of the music of the streets 1 The blind man, 
seated at the foot of a tree on the boulevards, who scrapes & 
tune upon his unpromising violin, while his dog solicits, in 
a small wooden bowl which he holds in his mouth, the be¬ 
nevolence of the spectators, pleased me more than many of 
the professors I have heard. 

The worst of all this observation and speculation is, that 
it makes one so familiar with the miseries of the human race, 
that ones heart grows harder than it ought to be. The more 
a population increases in numbers, by so much the more each 
individual becomes isolated in himself. He perceives the 
infirmity, the A sufferings, the poverty of his fellows; he 
cannot succour all the world, and therefore he succours 
nobody. Nothing can place this disregard ^n a more strik¬ 
ing point of view than when some unhappy person falls 
under a^it of apoplexy in the street. Five hundied persons 
stop to look at him, and to gaze upon the convulsions which 
{its agonies occasion, and commonly it happens, fhat a 
porter, or labourer, is the only one who thinks of carrying 
pirn away, and administering to him the succour which 
pomrnon humanity, to say nothing of Christian charity, 
Require. 

Death itself, in its most awful and appalling shape, tra- 
verses the streets of Paris without exciting the least sensa¬ 
tion. In the country, if you had passed your life on bad 
terms with three-fourths of your neighbours, your death would 
seein to quit all scores. As soon as the breath is once ot^t 
of your body, they treat you with respect; they pull off their 
hats as your funeral passes by, and even.tfye more generous 
of thejn may sometimes murmur a few verses of the l)e Pro »- 
fundis, for your good. 

At Paris, do not flatter yourself that any such advantages 
may befall you. Your hearse, notwithstanding all its array 
of mourners and horses and feathers, is turned out of its 
course by market caits, or even viler vehicles. After being 
well turned and rattled and knocked about, you arrive at 
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P6re la Chaise, and your friends are convinced there can be 
no danger in burying you, since so much shaking has not 
awakened you. You are carried to the grave, where a few 
hasty prayers are bestowed upon you. 

At length you are buried, you, and all recollection of you; 
and your executors and legatees return home, calculating the 
expense of the funeral, the amount of what you have left 
behind you, and of their several shares. Your best friend, 
your dog, will remain the last at your grave, and will bid 
you farewell for ever, with a sincere howl; and yet, it is 
very likely, that you have many a time bestowed stripes upon 
him undeserved, and chained him up when he would have 
more gladly roamed at freedom. 


AFFECTING DEVOTION OF A FEMLE SAVAGE. 

Captain Cruise, in his Voyage to New Zealand, gives the 
following pathetic instance of female devotion to a beloved 
object. A soldier, in a drunken quarrel, mortally wounded 
a seaman. A native girl, the daughter of a chief, had a 
strong attachment for the former, and it appeared prudent to 
remove her from the ship; she complied with the order for 
her departure with much reluctance From the time the un¬ 
fortunate man was put in confinement she scarcely left his 
side, or ceased crying; and having been told that he must 
inevitably be hanged, she purchased some flax from the natives 
alongside, and, making a rope of it, declared that if such 
should be his fate, she would put a similar termination to her 
own existence. Though forced from the ship, she remained 
alongside in a canoe from sunrise to sunset, and no remon¬ 
strances or presents could induce her to go away. When 
the vessel sailed to the Bay of Islands, she followed over¬ 
land, and again taking up her station near that part of the 
vessel in which she supposed the object of her affections was 
imprisoned, she remained there in the most desperate weather, 
and resumed her daily lamentation for his anticipated fate, 
until we finally sailed from New Zealand. 
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A CURIOUS JEWEL. 

A young mao of Nuremberg, who had no fortune, re¬ 
quested a lawyer, a friend of his, to recommend him to a 
family, where he was a daily visitor, and where there was a 
handsome daughter, who was to have a large fortune. The 
lawyer agreed ; but the father of the young lady, who loved 
money, immediately asked what properly the young man 
had. The lawyer said he did not exactly know, but he 
would inquire. The next time he saw his young friend, he 
asked him if he had any properly at all. “ No,” replied 
he. “ Well/* said the lawyer, “ would you suffer any one 
to cut off your nose if he should give you 20,000 dollars for 
it V 1 ** Not for all the world !” “ *Tis well,” replied the 
lawyer; “ I have a reason for asking.” The next time he 
saw the girl’s father, he said, 1 have inquired about this 
young man’s circumstances ; he has, indeed, no ready money, 
but he has a jewel, for which, to my knowledge, he has been 
offered, and he refused, 20,000 dollars. This induced the 
old father to consent to the marriage, which accordingly took 
place ; though it is said that in the sequel he often shook his 
head when he thought of the jewel. 

THE CONRACT. 

Receive, dear maid, the warmest sigh 
That ever burst from lover’s heart; 

And let the beaming tearful eye, 

What lips dare not reveal, impart. 

And oh ! return one look of love. 

One sigh of soft impassion’d bliss; 

Say but the impulse you approve, 

And seal the contract with a kiss. 

ENGLISH FASHIONS AND NOVELTIES. 

London Morning Dress. —Ti e robe is chaly, of one of 
the new patterns ; the corsage, plain and half high behind, 
is rather open, and in crossed drapery on the bosom; the 
sleeve is nearly but not quite tight at the upper part, mode¬ 
rately full from thence half way to the wrist, and quite tight 
at the lower part; the sleeves and waist are ornamented with 
knots and floating ends of tea-green ribbon ; bonnet of fine 
Italian straw, the interior of the brim trimmed with blue 
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corn-flowers, and the edge bordered with a rouleau of tea- 
green satin ; the crown- is decorated with green esprit and 
ribbon to correspond ; cambric collar trimmed with the 
same. 

London Evening Dress. —White gauze robe over white 
satin ; the cartage is low, square at the top, trimmed with 
blond lace standing up, and knots of ribbon down the front; 
the knots are continued, but of a larger size, down the front 
of the skirt; sleeves d la Gabrielle ; black pou de me shawl, 
with a rich pattern in vermilion red, and a deep fringe ; the 
hair dressed in ringlets in front, and a round knot on the 
crown of the head is adorned with flowers; pearl necklace. 

Remarks on tiie Prevailing London Fashions. 

Half season costume is now very generally adopted at all 
the fashionable watering-places, and this year it is we think 
lighter than usual. While robes are still very much in re¬ 
quest for the promenade, but the fair wearers wrap them¬ 
selves so completely in Cashmere shawls that very little of the 
robe is seen. Nothing can be more splendid than those 
very large square shawls, the patterns of which offer great 
variety; black or very dark green grounds flowered ill de* 
tached bouquets, or with rich Turkish borders, seem most in 
request. 

Velvet will certainly be very much in request during the 
autumn. Some carriage pelisses of pou de soi trimmed with 
it have just been introduced ; one that we consider very 
elegant is a new and beautiful shade of brown. A tight 
cottage trimmed whh a falling collar of four points, com¬ 
posed of velvet of a darker shade than the pelisse ; the upper 
part of the sleeve is divided into two bouffants of unequal 
sizes, by a velvet band, it then descends with gradual fulness 
towards the wrist, and is finished by a tight and rather deep 
cuff, forming a single point in the centre before. Velvet 
knots fasten the pelisse down the front. 

Rice straw hais and drawn bonnets are at last laid aside. 
We may say also that Italian straw bats' are nearly if not 
entirely abandoned by our ilegantes , but the material itself 
made in the bonnet shape is in very great favour. During 
the summer it was cut only en chapeau, but at present the 
capote form, of moderate size, and with the brim rather 
closer than those of other bonnets, is the only one adopted. 
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The most elegant of these bonnets are trimmed with au¬ 
tumnal flowers and green velvet of a new and very beautiful 
shade. 

A new and very rich kind of gros d’automne has just ap¬ 
peared for hats and bonnets. Several of the latter, with the 
silk laid plain on the shape, have succeeded to the drawn 
bonnets ; they are as yet made only in light colours, as pale 
rose, or pea-green, and for the most part trimmed with either 
white roses, or those of a very delicate shade of rose. We 
do not perceive any alteration in the forms, nor any decided 
diminution in the size of the brims. It is, however, certain 
that an attempt will be made to bring small bonnets into 
favour, but we have teason to believe it will be unsuc¬ 
cessful. 

White muslin has lost nothing of its vogue in morning- 
dress, but the peignoir form is less generally adopted than 
the robe. Several of the latter are made with a corsage d 
mille plis, and half high. The sleeves have the top and 
bottom disposed in folds similar to those of the corsage , with 
the centre lull; a band of ribbon with a bow in the centre 
encircles the folds, and a lace ruffle falling over the band 
terminates those at the bottom. A piece of muslin disposed 
in folds, to correspond with the body in depth, and is finished 
at each end by a tuck, through which a ribbon is run. A 
bow is attached on the tuck on one side at the top, and an¬ 
other in an opposite direction on the bottom tuck. A small 
cap of gauffred tulle , tiimmed with ribbon to correspond 
with that on the dress, is usually worn with a robe of this 
kind. 

Evening-dress is still decidedly of a summer kind. We 
shall cite two ensembles , the most remarkable for their ele¬ 
gance, that have lately appeared :—The first is an open robe 
of rose-coloured gauze over a white satin under-dress ; the 
corsage of the latter made square and low, that of tlxe former 
plain behind, but draped in front, descended in the shape of 
a V, displaying the body of the satin dressr Short tight 
sleeves completely covered with a ruche of the same material 
turned in a bias direction round them. The corsage and 
fronts of the dress were bordered with a ruche . The hair 
dressed low behind, and in tufts of ringlets at the sides, with 
small rose-coloured flowers intermingled with the ringlets. 
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The other dress is of organdy thickly sprigged in oak- 
leaves of wood colour and green. A low draped corsage, 
trimmed with knots of ribbon of both colours. Short full 
sleeves with maintenon ruffles of two falls, caught up at the 
bend of the arm bv knots of ribbon. A very broad ceintuie 
of green ribbon edged with wood colour: it is tied in short 
bows and long floating ends. The hair dressed a la Berthe , 
is ornamented with a knot of green velvet placed ou each 
side, and a filet little thicker than a ihiead, which passes 
from one knot to the other across the forehead. 

Blond lace caps continue in great favour for social parties. 
The most novel have the fronts formed of biais of blond, 
which are sustained by light spiigs of flowers on each side ; 
in some instances a flower or two is inserted between the 
blond : this latter style of decoration has an extremely pretty 
effect. Head-dresses of hair do not at this moment afford 
much variety : the hair is dressed very low behind, and in 
full clusters of ringlets which fall low at the‘sides. They are 
decorated in a light style, some with a single flower, others 
with a rosette of ribbon placed among the ringlets. Fashion¬ 
able colours are violet, ecru, ponceau, straw colour, and 
various shades of rose, blue, and green. 


FOREIGN FASHIONS AND NOVELTIES. 

Paris Carriaoe Dress.— Cashmere mantle, an orange 
ground figured in coral contour in a new pattern, lined with 
pale straw-coloured gros de Naples, and bound round with 
velvet corresponding with the pattern. It is made very 
ample, with a large cape cleft in front, and looped on the 
shoulder. Large loose sleeves, and a collar square behind, 
but forming a heart lappel on the bosom. The collar is of 
velvet, a shade darker than the pattern. Emerald green 
satin hat, an oval brim, rather deep, and the interior trimmed 
with coques o{ satin ribbon to correspond. The crown low 
and placed far back, is ornamented with ribbon, and a bou¬ 
quet of white ostrich feathers. » 

Paris Bridal Costume.— This robe is of India muslin 
beautifully embroidered, and trimmed round the border with 
a flounce of English point lace. Corsage a la Vierge pointed 
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at bottom, and trimmed with a small pelerine of point lace. 
The sleeve is tight on the shoulder, moderately full in the 
centre, and formed to the shape of the lower part of the 
arm ; it is trimmed with lace round the top. The coiffure en 
cheveux is ornamented with roses, a wreath of orange blos¬ 
soms, and the bridal veil placed a la Vestale . 

Remarks on the Prevailing Paris Fashions. 

While our morning promenades are crowded with belles in 
jaconet or clear muslin, our evening parties already present 
the materials of autumn. This is owing to the weather, at 
least in a great degree, for in the middle of the day the heat 
is still intense, but in the evening it is nearly as cold as in 
winter. Little change has taken place for the promenade, 
if we except the introduction of swansdown boas, some of 
which have already been seen even on very sultry days. 
This beautiful fur is also employed for trimming coloured 
silk mantelets ; black ones trimmed with black lace are still 
partially worn, but their number declines every day. 

Half season hats and bonnets begin to appear but very 
slowly. Those of Leghorn straw trimmed with velvet are 
for the moment most fashionable. We have seen also a few 
satin bonnets trimmed with satin ribbons to correspond, with 
fringed edges, and others with plain satin ribbons; these 
latter are expected to be most fashionable during the ensuing 
winter, as figured ribbons are expected to go quite out. 

Some new mousselines de laine, and also several materials 
composed of a mixture of silk and Cashmere wool, have 
already appeared. The prettiest of the former have a dead 
white ground, figured in squares by an exceedingly narrow- 
coloured stripe; red, green, blue, and marshmallows are the 
colours employed. The other materials do not as yet present 
any thing very remarkable. We may cite among the pret¬ 
tiest those of a white ground flowered in small detached 
bouquets. 

These robes are trimmed with velvet, a new kind of which 
has been recently manufactured expressly for trimmings; it 
is extremely soft and light, and drapes admirably ; it is ge¬ 
nerally used for the crossed draperies of corsages. It i9 ge¬ 
nerally supposed that this winter velvet will be employed an 
an accessory to all toilettes, whether dress or undress. 
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At all the parties given at Court, on account of the King 
of Naples, or by the ilite of fashion since then, an extreme 
simplicity of dress prevails; muslin and organdy are the 
only materials employed for robes. Knots of ribbon and 
natural flowers in the hair accord admirably with these robes. 
But though simple in appearance, these dresses are costly in 
reality, for the most expensive lace is employed for tbe man¬ 
tillas and manchettes that trim them. The latter are almost 
always made of two falls, which, joined to the mantilla that 
descends upon the sleeve, covers the arm with trimming from 
the shoulder to the elbow. The present mode of looping the 
manehette by a knot of ribbon at the bend of the arm adds 
much to its grace, and indeed to the general effect of the 
dress, as the shape is altogether more disengaged, the man- 
chette forming only a sabot that encircles the elbow. 

Mittens are worn very short; they are trimmed at the top 
with a little ruche of ribbon, or of small coquet, terminated 
by a knot with floating ends. We observe that black mittens, 
so often in and out of favour, are now principally confined 
to morning-dress. White ones, of a very open kind, are 
most in favour in evening costume, but they are not so gene¬ 
rally adopted as kid gloves of that shade of white that is 
slightly tinged with rose. 

Although drawn bonnets have totally disappeared from 
our promenades, we still see a few of crape or organdy 
worn at the Opera. They are a very becoming style of 
head-dress, being made very wide, and placed far back ; the 
interior of the brim is, for the most part, ornamented with 
cherry-coloured velvet, which is very advantageous to the 
complexion. Light sprigs of flowers, placed in the style of 
esprits, adorn the crown. 

Head-dresses of hair are also a good deal ornamented 
with velvet. There is at present no decided mode of dress¬ 
ing the hair; thus our elegantes take advantage of the inter¬ 
regnum of fasbion to arrange their tresses in the most be¬ 
coming style. Generally speaking ringlets are most adopted, 
with interlaced bows, which do not rise very high at the back 
of the head. Fashionable colours are Pomona green, ruby, 
azure, blue, ecru, dark blue, and some light shades of rose 
and green. 
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THOMAS MOORE S COTTAGE. 

Wer’t the last drop in the well, 

And 1 gasping on the brink. 

Ere my fainting spirit fell, 

'Tis to thee that 1 would drink. 

In that water, as this wine. 

The libation 1 would jpour 
Should be—Peace to thine and mine. 

And a health to thee Tom Moork ! 

„ Lord Byron. 

Sloperton Cottage, the residence of the celebrated author of 
«• Lalla Rhook” and “Irish Melodies,” is beautifully situated 
about five miles west of Devizes, in Wiltshire. It was 
chosen on account of its being in the vicinity of Bo wood, 
the seat of the Maiquess of Lansdowne, whose friendship 
Mr. Moore enjoys. 

Richard Ryan, speaking of Mr* Moore, says ,—“ His 
songs are exquisite as productions of splendour, fancy, or 
imagery ; but the reader who shall expect to find in them 
those touches of feeling and nature which brings poetry home 
to every man’s bosom, will he disappointed. They are ad¬ 
mirably suited to the banquet-hall or the palace, where 
eveTy thing that is artifical shines pre-eminent. 

L. 36. 2. o 
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Mr. Moore is a man very universally beloved. The late 
Mr. Atkinson, of Dublin, wrote the following Jet* d'esprit on 
Mr. Moore’s third daughter :— 

I’m sorry, dear Moore, there’s a damp to your joy, 

Nor think my old strain of mythology stupid. 

When I saylhat your wife had a right to a hoy. 

For a Venus is nothing without a young Cupid. 

But since Fate the boon that you wish’d for refuses, 

By granting three girls to you happy embraces. 

She but meant, while you wander’d abroad with the Muses, 
Your wife should be circled at home by the Graces. 


THE WHITE SQUALL, A SONG. 

BY RICHARD JOHNS, ESQ. AUTHOR OF “ ASCENSION,” &C* 

The sea was bright, and the bark rode well, 

The breeze bore the tune of the Vesper bell; 

*Twas a gallant bark with crew as brave 
As ever launched on the heaving wave ; 

She shone in the light of declining day. 

And each sail was set and each heart was gay. 

They near'd the land where, in beauty, smiles 
The sunny shore of the Grecian Isles ; 

All thought of home, of that welcome dear. 

Which soon should greet each wand'rer’s ear, 

And* in fancy, joined the social throng 
In the festive dance and the joyous soug. 

A white cloud glides through the azure sky— 

What means that wild despairing cry 1 
Farewell the vision’d scenes of home— 

The cry is help, where no help can come, 

For the White Squall rides on the surging wave. 

And the bark is gulphed iq an ocean*grave.+ 

• This truly beautiful and descriptive sea-song has been set to 
very impressive music by lfcr. Barker, of the St. James’s Theatre. 
The words were written by Mr. Johns, shortly after the mysterious 
disappearance of one of his Majesty's sloops-of-war in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, supposed to have been lost in a squall of this character, 
which, sudden and violent in its coming, though short in its dura¬ 
tion, too often proves fatal to the luckless bark under its influence. 
The only warning the mariner has of the approach of a White 
Squall is the appearance of a small white cloud, as described in 
the last stanza of the song. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OP 
MADAME MALIBRAN DE *BERIOT. 

Maria Felicia Garcia was born at Paris, in 1808. Both 
her parents were Spaniards. They initiated her in the 
Spanish language ; and she was so conversant with it that it 
appeared like her native tongue. Circumstances instructed 
her in German, in which she was a great proficient; and 
her removal into England forced on her the mastery of the 
English, a triumph that she achieved in more senses than 
one ; and as to Italian—the language of the land of song— 
its professional necessity rendered in some degree imperative 
that which its natural sweetness and advantages required 
little extraneous circumstance to recommend the study of, to 
such a mind as Malibran’s. Accident had facilitated the 
natural quickness with which she acquired languages: she 
could scarcely be said to be the property of any country— 
she was emphatically and almost alone a European. The 
reply to an inquiry which was once made to her, after hear¬ 
ing her converse with equal facility in several langages—of 
what country she was?—was this : " I was born,” said she, 
“ at Paris, in the parish of St. Pierre; my father, as you 
know, was a Spaniard; therefore French and Spanish I 
learned as every child learns a language: early I came to 
England, and after residing here some years, where I studied 
your language closely, I went to the United States”—one of 
her indescribable looks accompanied this part of her narra¬ 
tive-—“ there my English was kept up—not, I believe, im¬ 
proved : the Italian Opera-house has been the cradle in 
which I was nursed ; and German I have acquired that I 
might grasp and enjoy its musical wealth—that I may speak 
it with facility and every day, my own servant is a German. 
There ! that is the history of my being so learned.” 

Thus, according to those who knew her most intimately, 
the lamented Madame Malibran .was not only the roost 
talented, the most varied, and the most successful songstress 
in the known world, but she was competent to appear, and 
could play and sing on the Spanish, French, German, 
Italian and English stages ! 

She made her first appearance at the King’s. Theatre, as 
Mademoiselle Garcia, when only 16 years old. It was about 
o 2 
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tbe year 1824 that her great talents began to be kno\vn to 
the English public. In that year, having distinguished her¬ 
self at some of the concerts of the season, and made a suc¬ 
cessful debut at the Opera-house, she received an engage¬ 
ment as one of the principal singers at the York Festival of 
the following year. At the time when she obtained this 
proof of her musical rank she was a mere girl. She could 
not have been more than eighteen. The public had then no 
notion of her value; and so little did her father, Garcia, 
think what a star she would become in the musical firma¬ 
ment, that she was on the point of marrying a performer of 
no name in the orchestra. After the season Garcia went to 
America, where he got up an op?ra ; and our transatlantic 
brethren were electrified by Maua Garcia’s increasing talent 
and genius. 

The most laudable motives induced the young Maria, 
the admired of all men, to marry at this time an elderly 
French merchant at New York, fVl. Mali bran. This mer¬ 
chant almost immediately afterwards failed, and was cast 
into prison; and Madame Malibran, freed from the do¬ 
minion of her father, and driven to the necessity of exertion, 
came over to Europe. Although as yet but a girl, the love 
of her art, intense study, and the motive she had for exertion, 
had made her already then a talent of unrivalled excellence. 
The whole of the dilettanti of Paris weie kept constantly in 
raptures, and every night she concluded her performance 
amidst thunders of applause and a shdtoer of flowers ; whilst 
a number of men, of all ages, who adored the very footsteps 
of the chaste and beautiful cant air ice , followed her carriage 
to her door, and remained hours afterwards in the street with 
their eyes fixed on her windows, as if they were under the 
influence of magnetism. Malibran then came to England ; 
and we need not recall tbe effect, never to be forgotten, her 
second debut produced at the King’s Tneatre. Year after 
year her triumphs here were re-produced. In Italy the en¬ 
thusiasm she excited was beyond all description. Duke 
Visconti, proprietor of La Scala, at Milan, offered six thou¬ 
sand pounds per annum, a carriage, a table, apd lodging, of 
the most sumptuous kind, at his expense, independent of a 
benefit, if she would perform at his theatre for three years, 
during the season. This she accepted. Her next feat was 
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to perform at Drurv-lane, in operas of which she was the 
sole attraction and support. Her thorough knowledge of 
English, combined with that full-toned pronunciation she 
acquired in singing Italian, her high dramatic talent, which 
so few singers in England possess in the least degree, sup¬ 
ported by her wonderful voice, prbduced an union of means 
of enchantment before unknown to the English stage. No 
doubt, however, that she undermined her constitution. After 
singing at several concerts in the morning, repeating her 
songs, rehearsing, she would sometimes sing in two English 
operas in the evening, and then drop into some concert of the 
nobility at twelve or one o’clock to sing once more. Never 
was there such vocal power before. Her courage and genius 
ever rose superior to her frame. She would, after these 
great exertions, rise sometimes at five or six o’clock in the 
morning, and in her robe de chambre practise for several 
hours those miraculous acromatic passages by which audi¬ 
ences would be electrified. Now and then she would break 
off in the midst of her musical study at the thought of some 
attitude she would try before her glass, which was appropri¬ 
ate to second the effect of what she was singing. It was 
thus one day the attitude struck her which produced such 
unbounded applause in the Horatiie Curiazii , when the news 
of the death of her lover is announced to the heroine. 

Far from seeking relief from her exertions in sedentary re¬ 
pose, poor Malibran would mount a horse, the more prankish 
the better, and ride as fast as his speed would carry her, as 
long as her attendants would follow her. She was not only 
the boldest, but the best, as well as the most elegant, horse¬ 
woman, and all the fears, her venturesome equitation gave 
her friends were without foundation. When the weather 
would not allow of her riding, she would amuse herself at 
home with /the simplicity and playfulness of a child, in 
making good-humoured caricatures of those present, conun¬ 
drums, riddles, and bouts rimes. 

Malibran’s generosity was unbounded. After the first few 
years of her career, when she had already gained immense 
sums, so much had she spent to relieve her husband and 
relatives, and oblige her friends, that nothing was left, and 
M. Gabriel Delessert, the great banker, and other friends, 
were obliged to make representations to her, and to insist on 
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receiving her money, and not allowing her to give all away.- 
Malibran’s generosity was never know n to the public ; it was 
exerted in private and in secret. We remember the as¬ 
tonishment of an artist, then in prison for debt,-and who had 
lost all hope of extricating himself, or of supporting his 
wretched family, at finding one hundred pounds under his 
pillow. It was the medical attendant who had thrust it 
there, but it was Malibian who had prepared this wonder¬ 
working fever-draught. 

Malibran was both a vocalist and an actress of impulse. It 
was in the extraordinary bursts that she evinced ber command¬ 
ing power. It was truly observed of her by Lablache, that “ her 
great spirit is too large for her little body.*' She never cal¬ 
culated that her exei lions could endure for any length of 
time. She used to observe, that when sbe had accumulated 
the sum of forty thousand pounds, sbe would retire, and to 
reach that maximum she set apart and invested three-fourths 
of her dearly-bought earnings. Her choice and execution of 
cadenzas were almost invariably in accordance with the 
school of the master whose composition she was singing— 
her style was classical at the Philharmonic Society, and 
ad captandum at Di ury-lane. She could astonish the learned, 
as well as electrify the veriest tyro. 

Her foreign successes of course continued, and her English 
triumph seemed only to increase in the ensuing seasons. 
Crow ded audiences were atti acted night after night to the 
same performances of Amina, Fidelio. and, during the pre¬ 
sent ye.tr, the Maid of Artois; and large profits were re¬ 
alized by the manager, notwithstanding that ber salary 
amounted to a hundred pounds and sometimes to a hundred 
and twenty-five pounds per night. Her last appearance on 
the English stage was on the 16th of July last. It is now 
only necessary to record further the date of her last appear¬ 
ance in public. The last time that magic voice was ever 
exercised in the art to which it gave such unparalleled ex¬ 
pression, was on the 14th of September, at the Manchester 
Festival, in the duet from Attdronico, with her friend Ma¬ 
dame Caradori Allan. To the circumstances of her death 
we will not here allude. The mournful and unlooked-for 
event, which has produced tears from eyes unused to weep 
even for friends or relatives, occurred on the 23rd of the 
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same month, and her remains were interred on the 1st of 
October, in ike Collegiate Church at Manchester. 

To this brief ouiliue we subjoin some passages from a 
letter, wiitien in the most amiable and tender spirit, by 
Mrs. Novello, who attended her during her illness :— 

* “She never mentioned her husband s talents or his love 
for her but with enthusiasm, declaring herself much im¬ 
proved by his suggestions, and by practising to his accom¬ 
paniment. Of Lablache she. spoke with the warmest ad¬ 
miration and affection ; of others in the same manner. * I 
love very lew persons,* sbe energetically exclaimed, 4 but 
tbo*u I do love, I love,* and her eyes beamed with intense 
devotion and fervour. * You need not be anxious for your 
daughter,* she continued, ‘she is in the right way ; she can¬ 
not fail of obtaining the highest rank in the profession, with 
her voice, and the education she has received.’ 1 happened 
to mention that Miss Kelly had once given me au admirable 
description of a person belonging to a theatre, so that 1 felt 
to know him pertectly, although not in the least acquainted 
with the man she described. 1 Wliat Miss Kelly do you 
mean V she inquired, * the great Miss Kelly 1 Ah, 1 have 
no doubt she Mould describe him admirably. I have seen 
her in The Sister of Charity ; she makes you. feel, because 
she goes to the truth ; she does not depend upon snippets 
of ribbon to pourtray a character.' *’ 

<• 1 begged her not to exhaust herself by so much talking; 
the smiled, and obeyed with the docility of a child. Yet 
this delightful woman has often been represented as wilful 
and obstinate; no doubt she was often so in her professional 
career with those whose motives sbe suspected in giving ber 
advice; but her generous nature relied implicitly where she 
bad confidence.*’ 

“ She rallied again, and begged De Beriot would bring 
her jewels, that l might sort them, and put them away 
under her direction. He did so, and left us together thus 
employed, to take his walk with the doctor. ' What a num¬ 
ber of rings you have,* I observed. ‘They are most of 
them presents from friends,' she replied. ‘ You cannot pos¬ 
sibly remember the names of all the donors,' was my answer. 

4 Indeed 1 do,’ she exclaimed with vivacity,' there is not one 
but 1 remember. They even recall names and dates which 
would otherwise escape my memory. This ring was given 
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me by Mrs. Knyvett—this one at Naples—my husband 
presented me this set on our marriage—these were given at 
Lucca—but I have nothing half so valuable as many singers. 
My trinkets are principally endeared to me fiom circum¬ 
stances/ 

“ Thus died this incomparable, this wonderfully gifted 
woman. That her husband could be either ungenerous or 
unkind 1 do not believe. During the whole of her illness I 
witnessed his assiduous attention to her every wish. With 
the tenderness of a woman he combined the fondness of a 
lover; chafing her hands and feet, administering her medi¬ 
cine, and murmuring a thousand grateful endearments to 
soothe and console her. 

“ It was remarked that he did not hang round her whilst 
she was ill in the ante-room ; but some husbands are chary 
of demonstrating affection in public. They hold it too 
sacred a feeling for display ; but, in proportion, are prodigal 
of love even to idolatry when alone with the beloved object; 
and never have I met with a woman so capable of inspiring 
a lasting and intense passion as his matchless wife. So 
beautiful and playful, so full of genius, devotion, and disin¬ 
terestedness—her very faults had charms, for if she uttered 
an impatient word, her sweet smile, the pressure of her hand, 
instantly atoned, and you felt to love her better than ever. 
She was, indeed, a realization of the poet's dream of female 
peifection, a specimen of nature's handy work, excelling the 
utmost imagination of fiction." 

The Atherueum justly remarks,—“ She was the very im- 
personification of the vocal art; every depth of which she 
had fathomed—every elevation attained. Nature had been 
roost bountiful to her; her voice was unrivalled for compass, 
volume, and richness *, her mind was powerful, her penetra¬ 
tion quick, her talent wide and large. Whatever she un¬ 
dertook to do she did well: and the rapidity with which she 
grasped at and attained acquirements of various kinds was 
marvellous. She had an innate perception of beauty and 
grace in every art. We have discoursed with her about pic¬ 
tures and architecture—about the Latin classics—the poetry 
of Dante and of Goethe—the drama of England j and found 
a mind not tinged but impregnated with a love of all that 
was great and enduring of every country and age. Her 
mind was perpetually athirst after knowledge.” 
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THE MYSTERIOUS HUSBAND. 

(Concluded from page 121,) 

Camilla had advanced some paces beyond her husband in 
the path of life (this is, as it seems to us, an ingenious way 
of avoiding that ugly word age, which makes ladies so 
a,, l? r y)? hut yet, as she was tenderly loved by him, this 
made little difference. Nothing would have disturbed their 
conjugal felicity but for a certain inequality of temper, with 
which Heaven had afflicted Signor Ben no Siccati, and which 
sometimes gave rise to little storms. When Camilla found 
herself, as she often was, obliged to endure this, she re¬ 
gretted the peaceful dwelling ol her sister, which she thought 
she was doomed never to behold again, because, upon her 
expressing a wish to do so, her husband had requested, or 
mther insisted, upon her giving up any such intention. 

“But surely, signor,” she said to him oue day, when the 
subject was renewed, 44 you do not mean to require from me 
an entirely passive obedience, without ever, on your part, 
making the least sacrifice of your own wishes to mine.” 

** Camilla,” replied her husband, 44 1 beseech you do not 
seek to penetrate the reason of the solitude in which we are 
compelled to live. You know well that you promised to re¬ 
sign yourself to this necessity : would you now break that 
promise ?” 

“ But remember, signor,” said the lady, “ that what I ask 
is not only reasonable, but it is also a duty from me to my 
sister, and that it can be of no importance to you. I might 
indeed complain of the total ignorance in which it is your 
pleasure to leave me with respect to your own family.” 

44 And your complaints,” he interrupted, ** would be well 
founded if it were in my power to remove them. But I have 
been the plaything of misfortune from my birth ; no mother's 
caresses, no fathers cares, watched over my youth. But for 
you, Camilla, I should have gone down to my grave, with¬ 
out ever having met one loved being whom 1 could press to 
my heart. Prithee, then, my first but only love, do not seek 
to penetrate into a mystery, the painfulness of which affects 
me only.” 

41 And will you not let me share your sorrows as well as 
your joys !*’ asked his wife. 
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“ No, love,** be said, affecting a gaiety winch could not 
conceal the pain he had endured from this'Conversation, 
“ you must be content with having made me the happiest of 
unhappy men ; and, for the future/’ he added, kissing her, 
** let us avoid this disagreeable subject.” 

“No, indeed, you shall not get off in this manner,” said 
the lady, who thought she had gained an advantage which, 
if vigorously pressed, might be the means of disclosing that 
which she so much wished to know. “ 1 have expected this 
confidence from you, which 1 think I am entitled to, and 
you shall withhold it from me no longer.” 

Benno looked angry and embarrassed, but, before he conld 
reply, a loud knocking was heard at the door; and the ser¬ 
vant, entering immediately afterwards, brought a message 
from the podesta, who required Beuno’s immediate presenc% 
and bid him not to forget to bring his cloak with him. 

Benno’s vexation appeared to be increased by this cir¬ 
cumstance, and by the sight of a long yellow cloak, not that 
which he usually wore, now brought him by his servant. 
Camilla would have helped him to arrange it on his shoul¬ 
ders ; but, as she extended her hand for this purpose, he 
repulsed her, as if afraid of touching it. He went out im¬ 
mediately followed by his servant, and went towards the 
house of the podesta. 

As he passed along the streets, muffled up in his cloak, 
his appearance seemed to excite singular and disagreeable 
sensations in the mind of every person who beheld him. 

The citizens drew back as he approached: the country girl 
from the Vale of Arno, who was sitting at the corner of the 
street, surrounded by flower-pots and baskets of fruit, hid 
her face in the small beaver hat which was hanging at her 
girdle. The venerable professors of the Roman law, on 
their way to I heir classes, robed in their black symars, turned 
away their heads as he passed. The devotee lowered her 
black veil: the Padre Cercatore, returning to his convent, 
preceded by a mule loaded with an ample provision of vege¬ 
tables, eggs, oil, and wine, crossed himself with an air of 
compunction as the wind blew the folds of Benno’s yellow 
cloak against his ample cowl. 

“ Farewell to all social happiness and all domestic com¬ 
fort 1 Political doubts and fears have carried their bitter 
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poison even into the most obscure and quiet institutions of 
society. In these times of storm no man expects to be safe; 
persecution reaches even the solitary in his retreat; sus¬ 
picions haunt the most peaceable citizens; and every day 
new victims are selected for the hand of the executioner, 
who shudders as he executes their doom.’ 1 

These melancholy thoughts occupied the mind of the 
Signor Siccati as he approached the mansion of the podesta. 
The reception which he met with justified the regret he ex¬ 
pressed for the fate of himself and his countrymen. On his 
arrival, some footmen who were sitting in careless idleness in 
the ante-room, and some soldiers who were pacing about, 
put an end*, the one to the enjoyments of their far niente, 
the others to their walk, to gaze upon him. Benno, without 
pausing a moment, crossed the hall with the step of one who « 
knew the place, and entered a cabinet adjoining the hall of 
audience. A servant cautiously shut the door after him; 
but the cabinet was so formed that Benno could hear, with 
the greatest distinctness, all that passed in the hall, where 
some prisoners were then undergoing examination. 

“ Your name is — V * said the podesta to a young stu¬ 
dent,—no other than he with whom the reader became ac¬ 
quainted in the passage-boat. 

Filippo Doni, signor,” replied the young man in a very 

humble tone. “My father”- 

“ We don’t want to know any thing about your father,” 
said the judge, interrupting him. “ In these times the re¬ 
spectability of a father is no warrant for a son’s bonesty. 
But let me know, Filippo Donni, whether you can bring to 
your recollection the fact of having turned into derision the 
ministers of our holy religion V* 

“ Me, signor ? Never, I swear by all ”- 

“ Pray don’t give yourself the trouble of swearing, Filippo 
Doni,” said the judge, with a cool insolence of tone. “ Per¬ 
haps you are not so far guilty as has been thought; perhaps 
you have only indulged in a levity of speech and manner when 
alluding to the doctrines of our faith, and in that case a 
slight paternal correction may be sufficient to expiate your 

“ But, signor, my respect for our sacred religion is suffi¬ 
ciently known. At Vienna, where I have studied ”- 
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44 Give me leave a moment, Signor Filippo,** said the po- 
desta; “are you not the same student who, about two m 
months ago, crossed the Arno in a boat, in company with a 
reverend Franciscan of Fiesole, and a certain notary t and is 
not that man yonder,” pointing to one who was silting at the 
end of the hall, “ the boatman who rowed youl” 

44 I cannot charge my memory with any such circum¬ 
stance,” replied the young man, with some trepidation, as 
he looked around the hall to see if there were any other 
witnesses. 

44 You have a very short memory, Signor Student,” said 
the judge, 44 and your discretion is not much greater; two 
faults which may “lead to very unpleasant consequences. 
However, I will allow you a quarter of an hour to refresh 
•your memory ; and, if in that time you are not able to reply 
to so plain a question, 1 will take a way with you that shall 
make you remember every thing from the day you were 
born, and even before that. And now, my good fellow,” he 
said, beckoning tile boatman, “ come here, and take oft’that 
liat, which covers your head as completely as the dome of 
Santa Croce does those of the Medici.” 

The boatman, who presented a fine specimen of that manly 
beauty, which is so common among the Italian peasants, ap¬ 
proached ; his frank unembarrassed air struck even the inso¬ 
lent functionary before him. 

44 My name is Domenico, and my surname is Marco Degli 
Angioli,” he said, without waiting to be questioned. “ 1 am 
an old sailor, born in the Piazza of St. Mark; but I have 
not rowed my gondola upon the great canal for the last six 
years. I quitted Venice for Florence, the Brenta for the 
Arno. I live peaceably, offend no one, and row any body 
that will hire me. What more would you have i Let us be 
as short as possible, for my boat is waiting.” 

44 And you thought, I suppose,** said the judge, 44 that the 
magistrates in Tuscany were less vigilant titan those in Lom¬ 
bardy.” 

44 1 don’t care two straws,” replied the boatman, 44 for the 
magistrates of my country, provided, lookye, that they are 
really of my country.” 

44 And you imagined, too, that the abuse and calumnies 
which you are incessantly bestowing upon the foreigners who— 
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“ Who oppress and crush us," interrupted Domenico, 
"would never offend a true Italian. Are you not an 
Italian V* 

“I am a magistrate/' replied the podesta ; “and, in 
virtue of that office, 1 call upon you to exulain the motives 
which have induced you thus to forget the uuty of a citizen 
and a Christian." 

*• I'll tell you what," replied the Venetian with an air of 
dignity, “ big words won’t frighten a man who has been ac¬ 
customed to the tempests of the Mediterranean. Like a good 
Catholic, as I hope I am, 1 do all the duties of my religion. 
Every Easter my cabin receives the benedictions of the re¬ 
verend Father Pacifico of Maj&uo, and my boat is called 
after St. Dominic, my patron. So much for being a Chris¬ 
tian ; but, as I am a citizen, I detest the Germans ; and, when* 
ever I hear their cursed spurs ring iu my boat, I am tempted 
to throw them overboard. I sunk my gondola, and fled from 
Venice, to escape the sight of their cursed northern faces. 
There, signor, pass sentence upon me for this if you will, 
and I wish all Italy could hear you." 

The magistrate listened to this open manly speech with a 
rage which it required all his cunning to hide. He turned 
to the boatman, however, with an air of affected good-will, 
and said, “ Very well, Domenico, I have nothing further to 
say to you. Others will decide upon your case. You may 
g°.” 

The boatman quitted the room ; and, as he was crossing 
the court*yard, one of the agents of the police, who had been 
present daring his examination, seized him by the arm, and, 
assisted by two soldiers, dragged him to the old edifice of the 
Inquisition, which had recently been converted into a state- 
prison, the doors of which were shut upon him, notwith¬ 
standing his remonstrances. 

, The podesta then, without addressing a word to the stu¬ 
dent, who stood tremblingly awaiting his decision, went into 
- the cabinet in which Siccati was waiting for him, and to 
whom he communicated some orders, which Benno received 
with an air so humble that it almost amounted to servility. 

As Benno returned, the moon had attained a high place 
in the horizon ; a slight wind agitated the trees which bor- 
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dered the Arno; guitars were heard under the window of 
many a chamber; the bells were sounding the angelua ; and 
the expiring lamps before the statues of the Madonna gave 
a melancholy air to the whole scene. 

“ Alas ! my poor country,” cried Benno, as he passed on¬ 
ward—” secret pleasures and public misery; the groans of 
suffering and the sighs of love; bloodshed and gallantly ' 
thus mingled ! Woe, woe to Italy 1” and he quickened his 
pace, wrapping his cloak about him at the same time, as if 
he would shut out the unpleasant thoughts which crowded 
upon his mind. 

It may be easily imagined that the manner of Camilla’s 
life with her husband was not altogether agreeable. During 
his abseoce, which now frequently happened in the exercise 
of his mysterious functions, the desire of seeing her sister 
once more grew stronger; and at length she resolved to 
satisfy it, notwithstanding Benno's injunctions to the con¬ 
trary, and the vigilance with which she was guarded. 

She chose for putting her design in execution one of the 
days on which he had been to visit the podesta. It was bis 
custom always on his return from these visits to retire to his 
own apartment, which no one was permitted to enter. On 
this occasion he had returned paler and more distressed than 
usual. He threw off his cloak with horror, and the door of 
his chamber was shut after him with violence. When tho 
night came, Camilla, who had been waiting its approach 
with impatience, dressed herself in the yellow cloak and 
flapped hat of her husband, and went to the street door. 

Venturi, the servant, who supposed his master was again 
going out, opened the door, grumbling at the 6ame time 
against the podesta, who gave so much trouble. Camilla 
quitted the house in silence, and hastened towards that part 
of the city in which her sister lived. 

She had not gone far, when she was terrified by the ap¬ 
pearance of two men, who seemed to be pursuing her. 

“ Don’t be in so great a hurry/’ said one of them 
“ can’t you wait for us V* * 

“ Is this a time to be going from home 7” said the other. 

Camilla, finding it was impossible to elude these men, 
stopped* 
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“ It is lucky/’ said the man who had first spoken, *' that 
we have found you. Signor Siccati; we had onlers to go to 
your house, but you seem to have anticipated our message, 
for you have your cloak with you. Always ready for your 
duty: upon my word I must say that Florence never could 
boast of a more punctual or a better”- 

“ Be quiet,” said the other, interrupting him, “ we shall 
be overheard; let us make haste ; ana. Signor Benno, pray 
don’t reply, for l perceive we are not alone.” 

The caution was not useless, for at this time the popular 
disaffection had arisen to such a height in Florence that the 
inhabitants of the city were ripe for revolt. Groups of dis¬ 
contented people were collected in different parts of the pub¬ 
lic streets, and, by their murmurs, loud as well as deep, tes¬ 
tified ‘their detestation of the government. The executive 
authority felt the peril of the situation in which they were 
placed, and resolved to take the shortest method of crushing the 
danger. Blood must be shed ; and, this once resolved upon, 
the victims were easily selected. Spies and traitors were 
the accusers; base slaves of power were the judges; and to 
be suspected was to be guilty. The scaffold was in constant 
use ; and three young men, whose only crime was that of 
having expressed their dissatisfaction of the existing govern¬ 
ment, and of having reminded the people of the glorious days 
which had gone by, were doomed to suffer. The people of 
Florence had heard this intelligence with horror, and for a 
time the spirit of their forefathers seemed to animate them. 
They assembled in the streets in large numbers; and, but for 
the prompt appearance of the foreign soldiers who were in 
the city, and a large reinforcement which was drawn in from 
the neighbouring country, where they had been cantoned, a 
revolt would probably have taken place. Through these 
angry groups Camilla had now to make her way, led by her 
two unknown conductors. She was terrified and surprised ; 
but the curiosity ahe felt to penetrate the mystery of her 
husband’s occupation was so strong, that ahe resolved to 
pursue the adventure to its conclusion. 

They at length stopped before a large gloomy-looking 
building* A small door was opened upon a signal being 
given by one of her conductors; and Camilla, still wrapped 
up in her mantle, wasted, trembling with tenor, into a vast hall 
? 2 
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filled with soldiers, and whose arms were piled at one end of 
it. Some of the men were playing at dice upon the drum¬ 
heads. Glasses and bottles were upon the tables, and the 
lounging soldiers and their idle occupations impeded the 
passage of Camilla’s guides. As soon, however, as it was 
seen who was coming, a profound silence succeeded to the 
ringing of glasses, the rattling of the dice, and the oaths of 
the players. Camilla, wholly at a loss to imagine what could 
be the occasiou of this, passed as quickly as possible through 
the space which was made for them. 

She then entered another room, where her appearance 
produced the same effect ; but here the scene was so extra¬ 
ordinary that she had no time to think of herself. 

Twelve figures clothed in white, and each holding a flam¬ 
beau in his hand, formed a circle round a young man loaded 
with chains, and whose emaciated figure told a tale of suf- 
fering and long imprisonment. A magistrate, an aged priest, 
and two boys, bearing religious emblems, were near the pri¬ 
soner ; the other parts of the chamber were filled by soldiers. 

The appearance of Camilla caused a shuddering among 
the religious persons. 

“ I am ready to hear your sentence/’ said the prisoner in 
a languid tone. 

“ It is for this man to announce it to you,” said the ma¬ 
gistrate, as he presented to Camilla a parchment, to which a 
large seal was affixed. “ Sicca(i, do your duty ; read the 
prisoner’s doom.” 

'• God of mercy !” cried the unhappy captive, “ it is then 
a sentence of death.” 

He dashed his head, in a movement of despair, against the 
wall, and the blood flowed with rapidity from the wound. 

This completed Camilla’s fright and terror; she conld 
endure her feelings no longer, but sunk fainting at the feet of 
the judge. 

“ Holy Virgin, it is a woman ! ” cried one of the soldiers, 
who had stepped forward to raise her. 

'* A woman !” repeated the judge in a tone of anger. 

“ A woman !” re-echoed the penitents with surprise. 

*' Yes, it is a woman,” said the soldiers as they retired, 
and the vaulted roof rung with the exclamation "It is s 
woman 1” 
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The rash step which Camilla had taken had effectually es¬ 
tranged her from the heart of her husband j and, although 
she did not understand the exact nature of the dreadful 
spectacle which she had witnessed, it had given rise to ap¬ 
prehensions and doubts not less doubtful than the worst re¬ 
ality. She complained no longer of the retirement in which 
she lived; but, on the contrary, seemed to shun every kind 
of amusement. Her leisure hours were wholly employed in 
reading religious books, and visiting sacred places. Pietro 
Natili’s “Lives of the Martyr's,” and Jacopo Voragine's 
“ Golden Legend,” had assumed the place of the tender 
Petrarch and the elegant Metastasio. Her walk was no 
longer under the larch-trees at the gates of Florence* nor 
along the light sand which covers the banks of the Arno ; 
but she would be found instead kneeling in the church of St. 
Mary of the Flower, or joining the crowd of devotees at the 
beautiful gates of St. John’s Church, which Michael Angelo 
said were worthy to be the gates of Paradise. The dreadful 
scene which the had witnessed in the prison seemed to her 
to be the presage of some fatal event, and she felt like a cri¬ 
minal who wails the sentence which he knows it is impossi¬ 
ble to evade. At night, in the solitude of her chamber, the 
wind whistling through ihe tops of the trees, the rustling of 
a drapery, the creaking of a door, filled her with terror; and 
when she slept her slumbers were troubled with frightful 
dreams. In the day-time she would sometimes remain for 
hours together alone, with her eyes fixed, and id the same 
posture. If at this time Benno suddenly made his appear¬ 
ance, a shuddering seized her, and tears and silence were the 
only requital for the affectionate interest which he testified. 
Her harp now sounded only to sacred music, and all her ac- 
m customed occupations were forgotten. 

The religious ceremonies with which the people of Florence 
celebrate the solemn festival of Easter had now begun, and 
Camilla pursued her sacred duties with redoubled energy. 
It is the custom, during the whole of the Easter week, to 
have preaching during the night. Camilla went one night, at 
the hour of the Miserere, to the church of Santa Croce. The 
scene was one which would have been imposing to the mind 
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of any one; and upon Camilla’s, owing to the disordered 
and depressed state of her mind, it was doubly so. 

An aged priest, himself in the common course of nature 
soon about to quit the earth, was moving the feelings of his 
hearers by a narration of the sufferings of Him who now 
lives in eternity. The imposing effect of the statues of the 
Medici family, whose gigantic shadows are emblems of their 
past grandeur, seemed to hover most majestically above the 
crowd ; while an immense cross, covered with flambeaux, 
abed a flood of light upon the kneeling congregation. 

The sermon was finished, when a sudden noise hastened 
the rush of the people from the church; and Camilla, who 
found it impossible to disengage herself from the crowd, was 
borne along by it towards the square, in the front of the old 
palace. Torches, carried by many of the people in the 
crowd, shed a strong but partial light around. Camilla saw 
the square filled by an assembly of the people, whose tumul¬ 
tuous motions resembled a sea agitated by a storm. A great 
quantity of &oldiers, dispersed among them, repressed, by 
their presence, the tumults whicl) were about tb break out. 

On a sudden a loud cry was heard. •* They are coming ! 
they are coming!” was uttered by & thousand voices, and . 
the rattling of a cart upon the pavement immediately fol¬ 
lowed. Camilla turned her eyes towards the quarter to 
which the sound seemed to be directed, and saw what was 
the cause of this assemblage. 

An immense scaffold hung with black was erected at ft 
short distance from her. She mounted the steps of a house 
near which she was standing, and, by the light of the torches 
which surmounted the scaffold, she commanded a view of the 
whole scene before her. The cart which she had heard con¬ 
tained the prisoners, whom a jealous and unjust government % 
had doomed to die in this pl .ee and at this hour. They had 
not yet reached the foot of thj scaffold. A man stood upon 
it alone and motionless near the fatal block; his arms were 
crossed upon his chest; and his back turned in such a man¬ 
ner that Camilla could not see his features. * He seemed 
neither to be movod by the tumultuous cries about him, nor 
by the honors in which he was about to be the chief actor. 
Camilla loved still—notwithstanding all her doubts and fears 
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she loved, and the remembrance of him, who was the sole 
object of her affection, mingled itself with all the dreams 
that tormented her wandering fancies. Even in the odious 
minister of justice before her she fancied she saw the person 
of her husband. She made an effort to chase from her mind 
a notion at once so horrible and so degrading. “ It is a 
dream, 0 she cried, when at the same moment the figure 
turned round, and she saw in the ruthless executioner of 
Florence her own husband, Benno Siccati. One cry of 
horror burst from her lips, and she Sank upon the steps where 
she had been standing. She lay there utterly unconscious of 
the remaining horrors of the scene, and it was not until the 
bloody execution was terminated that she recovered her 
senses. 

When she became conscious, the low whispers of the 
wind were alone to be heard. The lately crowded squaie 
was deserted. One man alone approached her, and by the 
torch which was carried behind him, Camilla saw that he wore 
a yellow cloak, the bottom of which was dabbled in blood. 

Again the horrors of lie/ situation rushed upon her mind, 
and a relapse into unconsciousness relieved the agony she 
felt. From this moment her reason, too much disturbed be¬ 
fore, fled for ever: a fever ensued ; and, in .a short period, 
death terminated her disappointments and her sufferings. 


SCENE ON A BA1TLE FIELD. 

By the moon that shone on the blood red plain. 
Where her light was a pall to the warrior slain. 
When the flash of spears and their lightning glare 
Were sleeping in rest ’neath the violet air, 

A pale sad fimire stepped darkly o’er 

The thousand hearts that were urqpd in gore 1 

Over plnme and helm and banner gay. 

With a sigh and a tear she took her way. 

And few were the gifts of life for her, 

As she sought her child in his sepulchre; 

For the shout of war and the battle’s breath 
Had been to him as the chime of death. 
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In bis bed of slaughter, she found that chief. 

And she sat her down in her gloom of grief; 

And the deep blue heavens that hung above, 
Encurtained the child of Jier early love. 

And his eagle plume waved coldly now 
O’er the fiery gleam of his martial tyrow. 

Oh ! he had been mid the fair and bright. 

And basked him off in the holy light 
Of love and beauty, and all that can 
Woo to the world the soul of man ; 

And woman’s heart and woman’s eye 
Had been to him as an evening sky. 

But of all who loved his path on earth. 

There was nope like her who bad now gone forth. 

She had watched the sleep of the rosy hours. 

When childhood lay in a couch of flowers; 

With a mother’s hope, and a mother’s joy. 

She had seen the deeds of her soldier boys 

Through the blossoming cares of his sheeny spring. 
She had watched the growth of that tiny thing; 

And when day shone out in its sunny bloom. 

She had seen him move 'neath his wafted plume ; 

And every deed that wreathed his crest. 

Gave bliss and fear to a mother's breast. 

But his soul had ebb’d on the scarlet tide, 

Winging away in its hour of pride; 

And she stood by him, all wan and pale. 

With her wild hair strewn on the rising gale. 

And her anguished tear was the only dew 
That freshed sleep of the kindred few. 

Oh! a mother’s love !—’tis the only one. 

That linger’s round when our hopes are gone; 

And though Beauty’s lip, and though Beauty’s cheek, 
A bright soft tale to the heart may speak, 

Oh ! a mother’s love ! —’tis the only one 
That follows the same to the grave or throne! 
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Down, down by her child that mother sank— 

A fairy form mid the steel-clad rank ; 

And she looked abroad on the purple cloud. 
Which folded round, like a loathsome shroud, 
And breathing bis soul on the pinions of prayer. 
She lay, with her sou, in his glory there. 


THE GVMNASTIQUE DE TRONCHIN.* 

In very many conditions of life, the most useful exercise or 
employment of muscular action is that called forth by indis¬ 
pensable occupations and domestic cares. 

On the Continent this is termed the Gymnastique de 
Tronchin, because that philosophical physician proved the 
advantages of it to women who had neglected it, and per¬ 
suaded them that habits of luxury and even easy sedentary 
life were the principal causes of nervous affections, and of 
that weakness of organisation which perpetually multiply to 
them the chances of indisposition and disease. 

It is to be observed also that this kind of exercise, so suit¬ 
able to the nature of the sex, very happily employs at once 
the muscles and the will, calms mental agitations, and pre¬ 
vents that trouble*d sensibility and nervous irregularity which 
we observe frequently in indolent women, who are tormented 
about frivolous tastes and trifling passions. 

The exercise which women of middling condition find in 
useful occupations is the more salutary, because it joins to 
the natural effects of exercise the internal satisfaction which 
the fulfilment of a duty bestows ; it is, for this reason, pecu¬ 
liarly calculated to occupy the mind and to prevent it from 
dwelling too much upon itself, as it does in persons overcome 
by sloth. 

In cases of habitual suffering and indisposition, many fe¬ 
males, whose sensibility has been disordered by a multi¬ 
plicity of emotions, would find their physical condition very 
promptly ameliorated, if, by applying to themselves this 
moral treatment for ennui, ihey were kept in a state of ero- 

* For this excellent lesson to the indolent, we are indebted to 
Mr. Walker's “ Exercises for Ladies,” a volume well worthy the 
perusal of all who study the welfare of the rising female gene* 
ration. 
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ployment or lively inquietude—undergoing changes sf situa¬ 
tion, and compelling them to occupy themselves for some 
time about the means of existing! or any other object capable 
of employing their sensibility. 

It is always a mark of a very low and vulgar socman to be 
afraid of being seen or known to perfoim domestic duties. The 
same remarks apply to the practice of the arts and trades. 
And here it must be observed that, regarding those arts 
which are exercised by means of the needle, &c., or which 
do not require violent or difficult movements, as particularly 
suitable to females, it is a matter of disgust to see women, 
in our large towns, bending, like the savages in America, 
under the weight of burthens, or gaining a livelihood by the 
most toilsome labours, whilst strong men, usurping the pro¬ 
fessions of the delicate and feeble sex, become stay-makers, 
mantua-makers, hair-dressers, haberdashers, and do not blush 
to spend their lives in vending perfumes, gause, and lace. 

It is a duty which every woman of generous and noble 
feeling owes to her sex and to humanity to discourage the 
employment of men in this way, by making purchases in no 
shop in which they find them thus employed. Ladies would 
assuredly attend to this if they were aware of the fact, that 
shops are filled with these epicene and disgilsting fellows, on 
the presumption, loudly avowed by their masters, that their 
sexual difference makes them agreeable to ladies, whom they 
win to a more profuse expenditure ; so that every lady en¬ 
tering a shop of this kind has the look of approving ot the 
trap that is thus insultingly laid for her! 

The result of this has been noticed by a French writer, 
who says, *' In Eugland, men sell all the little trifles that 
compose a lady's toilette. This custom will never obtain 
amongst us; and it is doubtless the cause of the want of 
grace and elegance in the dress of English ladies. Females 
alone possess that delicate tact which suggests what will im¬ 
prove; men never have their exquisite sentiments of the 
peculiarities of fashion.*' 
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CLARA, OR THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 

BY THE LATE HERMIT IN LONDON. 

Clara was the only daughter and sole precious pledge of 
conjugal love. After the death of her beautiful mother, 
who was almost idolized by her (ever after) disconsolate hus¬ 
band, the child was the pride of bis heart, the one exclusive 
object of all his pleasures and solicitudes, his amusement, 
his constant companion ; and for her alone he amassed a fine 
fortune, in the ambitious anticipation that she would one day 
be wedded to rank, and to one of high influence and power. 
He was often heard to pay that it would nearly break his 
heart to part with her at all, but that, on the conditions of 
her future husband being a man of title, fine fortune, and 
sprightly character, he would consent to her marriage; with 
one proviso, however, namely, that she should never leave 
England, and that he should be allowed to live near her, 
and to see her every day. To the fine fortune which Clara's 
father was enabled to give her, she united great personal 
attractions, a certain degree of talent, and so sweet a tem¬ 
per, that her society became most desirable, and as no ex¬ 
pense bad been spared on her education, she might be con¬ 
sidered a match for any one, however high his situation in 
life might be. Of the army and navy the fond parent had 
great dread ; of the former profession she had many suitors* 
but as her heart was not engaged to any one of them, she 
refused their offers, and thus delighted her father, who, upon 
these occasions, heaped presents on her for her filial obedi¬ 
ence and good sense. The first jar that ever occuried be¬ 
tween the father and daughter, was her refusing an elderly 
peer, with whom the former was very ambitious to form an 
alliance. This storm soon blew over, when her father as¬ 
sured her that he never would again endeavour to thwart 
her inclinations by persuading her to marry the man who was 
not completely her choice, provided that she would make 
him a solemn, sacred, and positive promise, never to marry 
one of whom he did not approve. ** I will," said he, “ give 
you a splendid fortune on the day of your marriage, under 
these conditions. I will confine myself to a small income 
for the rest of my life, to see you brilliantly established in 
the world, and the ornament of the first circles; but if you 
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were to marry without my consent, I then should consider 
you as a parricide, for you would be my death, and a father's 
curse would embitter the rest of your life.” 

At these words Clara wept bitterly, and renewed her so¬ 
lemn protestation; the fear of a father’s curse appeared to 
her more dreadful than death itself, and it imposed upon her 
a reserve which repulsed many a suitable admirer, and confined 
her more than ever to the society of her only surviving 
parent 

Clara was what gossips might call a spoiled child ; but 
yet she bore her faculties so meekly that it was scarcely per¬ 
ceptible, for which she deserved much credit, for the con¬ 
stantly hearing herself called “ My little duchess that is to 
be,” and being daily told that she should one day be the 
most superbly dressed lady presented at court, and the like, 
was enough to turn the brain of an inexperienced damsel. 
Many were the admireis and suitors whom she bad, for she 
was not kept from the public eye, but had a box taken for 
her at the opera, and appeared abroad in a handsome car¬ 
riage, and with every suitable appointment. Her father 
likewise gave costly entertainments, but there was a lack of 
good female acquaintances, whilst the envy of those who did 
visit her was a bar to all friendship. It had been, perhaps, 
happy for Clara bad her mother lived to see her introduced 
into life. 

At the close of one spring, Clara felt that the balls and 
other parties, late hours, and something like dissipation, had 
injured her health, and given the rose on her cheek a fainter 
hue; which being perceived by her doating parent, he 
thought it expedient to remove her to the sea-side, for the 
benefit of its bracing air, of bathing, and above all, for re¬ 
tirement and regularity of life. He chose for these purposes 
a small sea-port on the coast of Devonshire. Here, with 
books, her musical instruments, the harp and guitar, her 
pony and an open carriage, it was proposed to pass two 
months for the complete restoration of ner health. 

This end was effectually accomplished ; but this short so¬ 
journ was the groundwork of ruin and misery incalculable. 
There were very few visitors to this healthy and rural spot, 
and amongst these there were none of rank or fashion, so 
that the father and daughter were almost constantly tlte-d- 
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fife, until the father got acquainted with a very interesting 

young man, who was a temporary resident at-, for 

the same motives of health and retirement. The young man 
had a handsome person, and was particularly amiable in his 
manners, accomplished, nay, even talented, and of a ro¬ 
mantic turn. Pievious to his becoming an acquaintance of 
Clara's father, they had often remaiked him with his port¬ 
folio taking views, and had admired a handsome Arabian 
horse which he used to ride. As they passed under the 
windows of a cottage where he lodged, they sometimes heard 
him singing very melodiously, and had been given to under¬ 
stand that a number of well-written articles, in prose and 
verse, which appeared in a fashionable periodical, were from 
his pen. All this created a certain degree of interest in the 
father's mind, and he forgot that it might go still farther in 
that of the lovely Clara. The accident of her losing a fa¬ 
vourite dog of the Blenheim breed, which was recovered aud 
brought back with much zeal and exertion by the strauger, 
led to a close acquaintance, which admitted him to her 
father’s table, and made him a daily morning visitor. His 
beautiful drawings, his music, his singing, his agreeable 
conversation, were most welcome to the father, and gained 
daily on the heart of the daughter, to whom, new, his atten¬ 
tions were not only assiduous, but had become lender. The 
parent saw it, but it was too late. He’instantly returned to 
town; but love accompanied her whom he was attempting 
to rescue from his power. 

The young lover followed the girl of his heart, and a secret 
meeting took place between them, at an early hour, in the 
Regent's Park. This hour and place were the occasion of a 
formal declaration of immutable, everlasting love, an offer of 
heart and hand, a solemn promise never to be separated by 
wedding another. The difficult task was yet to come, namely, 
the gaining the consent of a father predetermined never to 
give his daughter to any one who had not a title, a fortune, 
and who would not reside in England ; whereas, here was a 
young man without either, and, unless a suitable allowance 
enabled him to abandon his profession, was about to embark 
for India, being in its civil service. Nevertheless, whilst 
there is life, there is hope, and he resolved ou visiting Clara's 
parent, and hoped, by time and persuasions, fascinations and 
L.36.2. q 
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gentleness, to effect a change in his mind, hitherto inflexible, 
in his determination to marry his daughter to a great man. 

Percy Clavering (so 1 shall call him) had six unexpired 
months of leave of absence yet before him ; in this time 
much might be effected ; but, alas! matters were brought to 
a speedy aud a fatal close. No sooner did Percy present 
himself at the father’s town-house, than he determined on 
breaking off his acquaintance; and, scarcely receiving him 
with civility on the day of his first visit, he gave orders to 
his porter never more to admit him. This order pioduced 
melancholy in Clara's countenance ; seeing which, her father 
said, “My beloved, my only child, 1 perceive that that young 
man has made an impression on you ; it is but of a short 
date, it must be obliterated. I am partly to blame, but I 
will repair my imprudence. All thoughts of him must 
henceforth be'banished from your mind. He cannot, he 
dares not, aspire to your haud. He never can have had such 
temerity—he is wholly unworthy of you—beneath your for¬ 
tune and pretensions—beneath my notice and your justly 
high expectations—a poor, dependent adventurer, bound to 
India to earn a scanty livelihood by his talents. A pretty 
suitor, indeed, for the beautiful, immensely rich, and accom¬ 
plished Clara Marchmont! No—I would rather behold you 
buried in the deep, deep sea, than thus thrown away.” 

Clara was ready to faint at these words. “ You change 
colour, my child. Yes,—but this folly must be conquered. 
This young man shall never more darken my door. You 
must give me your honour never to see him, and recollect 
your solemn obligation. As to me, my curse will be pro¬ 
nounced should you disobey me ; and, were you to do so, be 
assured that some heavy calamity would punish you for your 
undutifulness, and for your perjury. You would be cut off 
from the good and moral, and peihaps from life.”—(Clara 
in an agony of tears.)—“ And now, father’s darling, prop of 
his old age, the ambition of his heart,” (taking her in his 
arms,) “ now there is an end of it. I know that ihese tears 
will soon pass away, and that filial piety will direct you to 
all that I wish, all that is for your own good.” 

With this, lie went out to take his morning ride. The 
next morning, before her father rose, who went tt> bed late, 
and breakfasted there, reading most papers and periodicals 
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until one. p. m., she met her lover, dejected aftd humiliated 
at his being repulsed by a “ Not at home/’ which he quite 
understood the day before. All hopes of obtaining the de¬ 
sired consent were quite in vain, so that nothing but a clan¬ 
destine marriage could put Percy in possession of the woman 
whom he adored. He proposed a runaway match, but this 
Clara refused, assuring him that she was certain that it 
would break her father's heart; that he would pronounce a 
parent’s malediction on her, and that she should never after 
enjoy a moment’s peace. ** I should,”—these were her 
words — 44 expect that the carriage would break down, or that 
some awful, unforeseen accident would close my days.” 

A clandestine marriage was the next resource, and to it 
she gave her consent. The young man left his card, P. P. C., 
informing the porter that he was about to leave England ; 
and be never more presented himself at Mr. Marchmont’s 
house. The necessary precautions of a pretended residence 
of a month in a certain parish by the parties to be married, 
and their being both just of age, enabled them to be asked 
in the church of a far distant obscure quarter of the town, 
and led to their union in due form, the bride being accom¬ 
panied by one confidential female friend, and the bride-groom 
oeing attended by a brother in the company’s military service. 

Four months rolled on under all the hopes and fears, the 
stolen sweets and bitter privations of clandestine wedded 
life. A fit of the gout had conSned Mr. Marchmont to the 
house the greater part of this time, which gave a colouring 
to the serious turn which Clara had taken; and whenever 
the apprehensions for the future, or the painful restrictions 
for the present, cast a gloom over her, it was interpreted into 
her solicitude for a father’s health. This interpretation served 
further to afflict her, and made her accuse herself of still 
more deceit towards the author of her existence. She ten¬ 
derly loved her husband, but she was any thing but happy. 
The period for his departure was now at hand : this was the 
heaviest trial that had ever befallen her, whose youth was 
one continued scene of a parent’s love and indulgence. If 
she embarked with her husband, she must expect a father’s 
curse, his rage, his endless displeasure, and, * perhaps, to 
see him ncfmore: if she remained for another opportunity 
to follow the partner of her bosom, she must be torn from him 
q 2 
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who seemed to live for her alone. Sooner or later she must 
make a disclosure of her disobedience, and then the 8tme 
punishment for that disobedience awaited her. Should her 
father wish to separate her from her husband, her heart 
would be lacerated for him ; and if dismissed with a male¬ 
diction, how lone, how punished, how sadly would she have 
to pursue a long and painful voyage? Nevertheless,.(so 
much did she dread the wrath of an enraged parent,) she in¬ 
clined to remaining, and to trying what time, her tears and 
prayers for forgiveness, might do; but her husband would 
not hear of such a thing, and, after much deliberation, 
during which she suffered a martyrdom of grief, it was 
agreed upon, that the mutual friend who witnessed her mar¬ 
riage should invite her and her father to her house in the 
country, and there endeavour to bring about a reconciliation. 
Clara was purposely sent out one morning, when her friend 
broached the matter with the utmost delicacy to him. His 
fury knew no bounds: he ordered'that she should be kept 
out of his sight, and solemnly pronounced a father’s male¬ 
diction on his child. The violence of his rage brought on a 
fit of the gout, and, in a most dangerous state, he was con¬ 
veyed to bed. Clara returned, but dared not to meet her 
parent’s eyes. For one whole week did she remain in the 
same house without being allowed to enter his presence ; and 
upon his being told that she now must go, and that all she 
wished was to bless him on her knees, he exclaimed, “The 
monster! my destroyer! for l shall never recover this : let her 
go, and a father’s curse go with her!” She fled to ner new 
lord more dead than alive : this malediction robbed connu¬ 
bial love of all its blandishments: she was too ill to think 
of love, too affrighted to dream of any thing but shipwrecks, 
the lightning’s stroke, some dire disease, or horrid accident; 
and with these fears she embarked, to bid adieu to father, 
home, and country, and she felt that this adieu was an adieu for 
ever. She loved her husband in the most impassioned man¬ 
ner ; for him she could have certainly given up her fortune 
and the world ; yet the loss of a fathers affection, and such 
a doating father’s, seemed worse to her than the loss pf life; 
and still more so because this love was converted into hatred, 
his dfuly blessing was turned into one unrevoked, long- 
threatened curse. She was convinced, also, and she was 
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right, that she would not long survive this heavy shock. 
Her intense slate of suffering deeply interested the. pas¬ 
sengers in the fine Indiaman in which she sailed : her hus¬ 
band's care of her was the fondest that fond heart could 
dictate, but the inward pressure of deep regret was too much 
for her weak frame; she pined, she sickened, grew daily 
weaker, and at last sunk beneath fever and exhaustion. 
During her last days she would often clasp one of his hands 
in both of hers, kiss it, bedew it with her tears, and piess 
it to her bosom, and then, gently relinquishing her hold, she 
would sigh and say, *• Percy, you have brought me to this: 
it seems hard, so young ; and then hide her face, and cry, 
“ My father! my poor father I” These were heart-rending 
moments to a husband who now saw reproach and widowhood 
before him. He watched her one night, and, in her delirium, 
she exclaimed, “ When 1 am gone, I shall not rest; my 
spirit will rise and appear before you." He watched her the 
next night, and he looked on her, and she was no more—the 
casket of the jewel was there, but the jewel was lost. So 
violent was the agony of the husband’s grief, that he could 
attend to nothing until the bitter day, when the poor, cold 
remains of warmth and loveliness were enclosed in a coarse 
covering, and, with words of prayer, and tears more briny 
than the briny main, were to be lowered into a watery grave. 
Percy now seemed to nerve himself—he looked his last—he 
cast bis eyes upwards, and then rivetted them on the lifeless 
load now dropping down befoie him. A groan, like a death- 
pang, accompanied its fall; his eyes swam as the eddying 
circle seemed to play round the sinking body : it sunk not at 
first, owing to its not being sufficiently shotted, but again, 
again, and again rose, like a spirit to reproach him; and 
then thought he of Clara's words: a minute, and it sunk 
into th£ bed of waters: then, too, thought he of a father’s 
admonition—“ 1 had rather see you sunk in the deep, deep 
tea , than to be thus thrown away." Again, again, and 
again did these fearful ideas assail his mind; whilst fancy’s 
eye saw the spirit rise thrice, and the prediction of sinking 
into the deep, deep sea , still rung in his ears. By day the 
sight still struck the vision of his brain; by night did re¬ 
turning dreams bring his lost Clara to his bed-side, saying. 
When 1 am jone, I shall not rest.” During th$ re- 
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mainder of the passage Percy Clavering was confined to bis 
cabin with a brain fever. He was carried, on landing, to 
the interior, and there recovered slowly, and was, at the last 
period of my information respecting him, a disconsolate 
widower in a slow decline. The father of Clara left the 
scene without revoking an impious anathema. “ To the 
deep , deep sea'* was she consigned, who might have re¬ 
ceived his forgiveness, and been happy for life. To a short 
life, chequered with misery, and to a premature death, was 
devoted a disobedient daughter. Heavily did she pay the 
debt!—deadly was the fruits of the clandestine mar¬ 
riage ! 


THE LAY OF A WANDERER. 

Yes, I have sat and watch'd for thee. 

From my lonely lattice-pane. 

When floated afar on tire sleeping sea 
The mariner’s evening strain. 

And Oh ! I have caught, in that quiet hour. 

Thy •footsteps' distant fall. 

Breaking the hush that o’er tide and tower 
Had thrown its Elysian thrall. 

And ever, as drew that dear step nigh, 

My bosom beat faster, fonder, 

Like harp-strings, uttering quick reply 
To the fingers that o’er them wander. 

Calm was the deep, as a cradled child. 

And dimly on beach and bay. 

Like a lamp, half-quenched, in its beauty smiled. 
The lingering sunset-ray. 

I watched till the flush of fading light 
Died like a dream before me. 

And the glorious summer-moon, broad and bright, 
Rose in its radiance o’er me: 

Yet I marked it not, for thou wert there,— 

And, Oh ! while I gazed on thee. 

Could aught beside, in earth or air. 

Have a charm of its own for me 1 
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Tbe scene is chang’d:—’mid the blossoming bowers 
Of my lovely inland home. 

Its wood-walks dark, and its dew-bright flowers, 
When the wild thrush wakes I roam. 

And garden and grove around me bloom. 

As a vision of fancy fair, 

But over their beauty there broods a gloom— 

My life-star is not there ! 

And sadly I dream of the distant shore, 

And the loved and lonely cot. 

And the voice and the form shall come no more. 
To bode me a brighter lot. 


STANZAS TO MEMORY. 

When sunset sheds its parting ray. 

And brightly gilds tbe azure sea. 

And evening brings the close of day, 

Oh, then, fair maid, 1*11 think of thee. 

And Memory’s dreams, in their fairest form, 

Shall picture scenes of brightest joy ; 

And Hope, which soothes fierce Passions storm, 

Shall promise bliss without alloy. 

There is no joy the earth bestows, 

Which can the bosom’s griefs beguile; 

There's nought so well can soothe our woes. 

Or charm us, as a woman’s smile. 

ENGLISH FASHIONS AND NOVELTIES. 

Morning Dress. —Robe fof light’ marron levantine, the 
corsage sitting close to the shape, and made quite up to the 
throat; it is ornamented round the back and shoulders, and 
down each side of the front with a double row of trimming 
set on full, and continued down the skirt. The sleeve full 
from the shoulder to the elbow, is arranged from thence to 
the wrist in four small bouffants. Apple green satin hat, an 
oval brim, tbe interior trimmed with a light ruche of blond 
lace and flowers on each side.. Perpendicular crown orna¬ 
mented with satin ribbon and corn flowers. Embroidered 
muslin collar, fastened by a gold and ruby brooch. 

Evening Dress. —The under-dress is white pou de me , a 
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low square corsage trimmed with thread lace, standing up 
round the top, and the skiit ornamented with a single deep 
flouoce of lace. Organdy robe, a low corsage disposed e* 
cceur , and ornamented with pink ribbon drawn through 
casings, and round rosettes of nbbon ; short sleeve, tight in 
the centre, and bouffanted at top and bottom, the lower 
bouffants encircled by a band of ribbon ; the skirt is open, 
and the front and border trimmed to correspond with the 
corsage, but with embroidery between. Pink ceinture fastened 
by a round rosette in front. Hat of pink velours epingle, the 
interior of the brim ornamented in a very light style with 
blond lace and flowers; the crown is very full trimmed with 
pink satin ribbon glazed with white, and sprigs of flowers. 

Remarks on the Prevailino London Fashions. 

This is the season when a word of advice to our fair sub¬ 
scribers on the choice of their winter materials for dresses 
may not be amiss. We assure them, from good authority, 
that plain Cashmere will be in very great request both 
for mantles and dresses. It is a material that may be 
worn with propriety in promenade-dress, while at the same 
time its intrinsic value renders it appropriate for carriage- 
costumes. Merinos of the finest kind will also be in favour, 
second indeed to Cashmere, but yet sufficiently good to be 
perfectly genteel for walking-dress. With respect to silks, 
we are assured that although several rich figured ones have 
appeared, those of a plain kind, such as pou de soie , and 
very rich gros de Naples , of full or quiet colours will be 
preferred. 

Velours Spingli satin d'Alger, and pou de soie are the mate¬ 
rials now principally adopted for carriage-hats and bonnets, 
though we must observe that the latter are still worn, and 
will be during the winter, of fine Leghorn straw trimmed 
with black or coloured velvet and flowers. There is as yet 
no remarkable change in the form either of hats or bonnets, 
except that the brims are certainly somewhat increased in 
size. The trimming consists of rich plain ribbons which 
always correspond with the hat, and velvet flowers of various 
hues, or else feathers of one colour only. Carriage-bonnets 
will be, generally speaking, of lightcolours, until velvet ones 
make 4heir appearance. 
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We may cite among the most elegant novelties for car- 
riage-diess scarfs d la Madame Elisabeth; they can be worn 
only with silk robes, being composed of the same material as 
the dress. Their form is that of a plain long scarf bordered 
with a narrow ruche of the same silk ; it is made to admit of 
being partially turned down on the neck, crossed on the 
breast, and carelessly tied behind ; it has, from the kind of 
trimming and the mode of its adjustment, at once a dressy 
and a novel look. 

Furs are already in request, and as the season advances 
will be more so ; it is yet doubtful what form of tippet will 
be most prevalent, but it is expected that boas will keep their 
ground ; they are at once so pretty and so comfortable that 
we do not wonder at it. Muffs have not yet appeared, or at 
least very partially, but there is no doubt that they will be. 
veiy generally adopted. Sable still keeps its palmy state ; 
it is, in fact, in higher estimation than its rival ermine, 
though the latter is the fur of royalty. Grey squirrel, though 
not a first-rate, is nevertheless a very fashionable fur. Stone 
martin, without being expensive, looks a gentleworaanly ac¬ 
cessory to out-door dress ; and Kolinski, also comparatively 
cheap, but soft, rich, and becoming, promises to be as great 
a favourite this year as it was last. 

We are assured that as the season advances short mantles 
are to be very fashionable in carriage-dress; they will be 
sufficiently short to display the flounces or other trimmings of 
the robe, and composed of velvet or satin, trimmed with fur. 
The mantle will be confined to the shape by a rich silk cord, 
or else one of gold or silver with beautifully wrought acorns. 
Some, but not all, will have large sleeves, which may either 
be put on or else left to fall behind at the pleasure of tho 
wearer, by means of an opening on each side of the front. 

Evening costume is still of a light kindj several new ma¬ 
terials have, however, appeared for it. We may cite among 
them the satins d'Aboukir % Sarah , and Casanova ; Reps Cary* 
sandre and Pharamond; Velours , Algibeck , and Omasis. These 
rich and beautiful materials will be in great request as soon 
sis the winter has fairly set in. At present muslin robes, or 
those of pou de saie of light colours, are the only ones 
adopted, and velvet trimmings continue in the greatest re¬ 
quest for both. 
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It is already decided that the evening-dress coiffures for 
winter, as well as head-dresses of hair, will be those of 
Queen Anne’s day, which, as we borrowed them from 
France, will be revived under their original names. Thus 
our ilegantes will have their hair arranged a la Seoigne , a la 
Ninon, and b la Montespan ; but in adopting that style care 
will be taken to modify it to the taste of the present day. 
The powder and pomatum of our ancestresses will be ba¬ 
nished, as well as the towering structures of curls sustained 
by a load of black wool, so that the coiffures in retaining a 
general resemblance to those of the period alluded to, will 
be much more becoming, and far less lizarre. 

We may cite among the hats that will be worn the cha¬ 
peau a la Maintenon , a moderate-sized brim of what is called 
the half evaste shape, and without any curtain at the back of 
the crown. These hats will l>e made in light coloured vel¬ 
vets, trimmed with ostrich feathers, and satin ribbons to cor¬ 
respond ; the latter arranged so as to float in long ends at 
the sides. Blond lace caps of the aureole form, trimmed 
with velvet flowers, will also be much in request. Fashion¬ 
able colours will continue to be those mentioned in our last 
Number, with the addition of a new shade of red, between 
ponocau and cherry. 

FOREIGN FASHIONS AND NOVELTIES. 

Dinner Dress. —The robe is composed of mousseline 
hrochie, the skirt is bordered with a flounce of the same mate¬ 
rial, of moderate depth ; a low corsage , slightly descending in 
the centre of back and breast, so as to display the chemisette ; 
it sits close to the shape at the top, but is drawn in with a 
little fulness at the bottom of the waist; the sleeve is some¬ 
what of the gigot form, moderately full at the top, and tight 
at the lower part; a double fall of lace set on full forms a 
mancheron. Lace cuffs. The cap is composed of pale rose 
ribbon, the caul open, the front disposed en bouillonne , and 
covered with a very full knot of ribbon, the ends of which 
fall over the back of the head; small pink flowers inter¬ 
mingled with the bouillons and floating brides complete the 
dimming. 
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Carriage Dress. —The robe composed of a new ma¬ 
terial, Velour Carlina , is made with a plain low cortage and 
tight long sleeves; the skirt is made with a train, and 
trimmed with a flounce with a full heading. Gold-coloured 
satin hat, a round and very open brim, the interior trimmed 
with blond ; low perpendicular crown, ornamented with two 
knots of ribbon placed in contrary directions. Mantelet of 
black satin. 

# Remarks on thb Prevailing Paris Fashions. 

The autumnal fashions are more than usually forward, as 
far as regards out-door costume. Three different sorts of 
mantles have already appeared, one that may be made either 
in silk or Cashmere, is made in that elegantly plain style 
that renders it proper for the morning promenade, in which 
it may very well take the place of a wadded pelisse, or for 
a winter wrap, instead of a witzchoura. A second, expressly 
designed for the public promenade or carriage-dress, is made 
very ample, and draped in such a manner as to form a shawl 
point behind, and a scarf in front. The third is an evening- 
wrap, and quite of the witzchoura form. We should observe 
that all are made with Turkish sleeves. 

Autumnal hats and bonnets appear more slowly; our 
Elegantes still show a decided predilection for Italian straw 
hats, trimmed with velvet and Corn-flowers. Some satin 
hats and bonnets have, however, appeared, but they are of 
light colours, as azure, blue, straw, and pale rose. We do 
not perceive that the brims have at all diminished in size, 
but they are made to descend very low on the cheeks, and 
the crowns are decidedly smaller. The trimmings are al¬ 
ways ostrich feathers or velvet flowers, the latter are expected 
to be universally in request. Satin ribbons, either plain or 
fringed, will be the only ones employed for hats and 
bonnets. 

New materials already appear in crowds for tbe different 
departments of the toilette ; those for morning negligd , tra¬ 
velling, &c. &c., are principally of the woollen kind, such as 
watered and figured satins de lame, and plain and figured 
stuffs ; these latter are particularly in favour for robes de 
chambre , the form which has slightly altered, as they are now 
made with lappels, and the collar does not come farther than 
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the point of the shoulder. Those of which we are now 
speaking are lined throughout with sarsenet; others of a 
more elegant kind, such as Cashmere, foulard des hides, c., 
are lined either with pou d$ soie or satin, and some are 
trimmed with velvet. Robes de chambre are expected to be 
this winter as much in favour in morning-dress as they were 
three or four seasons ago. Some under-dresses of muslin 
and cambric, superbly embroidered, have already appeared 
to be worn with them. Our fair readers may recollect, that 
some seasons ago these dresses were the universal morning 
home-costume of all French women of ton. 

Satin d'Asie, that a la Keine, and one still more rich, 
called satin Isabelle, have appeared for half-dress. It is ex¬ 
pected that the pelisse-robe form will be most in request for 
it. Some have already appeared fastened down by knots of 
velvet, and with the sleeves tight at the top and bottom, but 
full in the centre, they terminate with velvet cuffs, and have 
a velvet band and knot encircling the fulness below the 
shoulder. 

By a whim somewhat singular for the time of year, some 
of the new half-dress boonets are of white o t rose-coloured 
satin, with the crowns arranged in folds, and large drawn 
brims; the interior is trim med only with a knot of ribbon 
placed on each side, but tire crown is profusely trimmed with 
ribbons corresponding with the bonnet, and autumnal flowers. 

Velonti Carlina and Velonti de la Mosqute are new and 
very beautiful silks for evening-dress. We may cite also the 
satins Bailees and Hosalba as equally remarkable for their 
richness and elegance. Corsages, in folds of crossed drapery, 
are expected to be the most fashionable ; there will be no al¬ 
teration in the present form of short sleeves, but the long 
ones that are made full are expected to decrease in size. We 
understand that an attempt will be made to bring tight Iona 
sleeves into favour, but we feel certain that this attempt will 
not succeed. 

A new style of head-dress composed of velvet bands and 
blond lace, arranged somewhat in the form of a cap, has just 
been introduced by one of our most celebrated Marchandes 
des Modes, it is extremely novel and becoming, and is ex¬ 
pected to be very fashionable. The colours most in request 
will be those we announced last month. 
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RESIDENCE OF MILTON. 

The immortal author of " Paradise Lost,” lived almost 
wholly in London. He was born in Bread street, Cheap- 
side, and died in Artillery Walk, Bunhill Fields. To avoid 
the plague of London, however, he removed during that 
pastilence to the bouse of Elwood, the Quaker, at Chalfont 
in Buckinghamshire, and it was here that the poet gave 
Elwood the MS. of Paradise Lost to read. Thus proving, 
that although not published till 1667, the poem must have 
•been written much earlier. Elwood was a long time ama¬ 
nuensis to Milton,.and the above is a correct view of his 
house at Chalfont. 

In his youth Milton was so handsome, that he was called 
the lady of the college. His hair was of a light brown, 
parted at the top, ana hung upon his shoulders, according 
to the picture which he has given of Adam. He was 
Tather below the middle size, but vigorous and active. 
His domestic habits were those of a severe student. He 
was remarkably temperate both in eating and drinking; and 
was an early riser. After he lost his sight, his daily course 
was the same. When he first rose he heard a chapter read 
in the Hebrew Bible, then studied till twelve, took exercise 
for an hour, dined, played on the organ, aud sung or heard 
•another sing s afterwards be studied till six, entertained 
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his visitors till eight, then supped, and after a pipe of to¬ 
bacco and a glass of water, went to bed. 

In his domestic affairs Milton was unfortunate; but no 
blame rested with him according to every authority of 
credit. Of his three disobedient daughters, the. eldest, 
Anne, married a master builder, and died with her first 
child. The second, Mary, died unmarried ; and the young¬ 
est, Deborah, married Abraham Clarke, a Spitalfields 
weaver; and had ten children, who all died before herself, 
excepting one son, who went to the East-Indies, and whose 
fate was unknown, and one daughter, Elizabeth, who mar¬ 
ried Thomas Foster, a weaver. They liad seven children, 
who all died young, and the last descendant of the immortal 
Milton, Mrs. Foster, died in great poverty in May 1754. 


ISABEL. 

BY J. A. SHEA. 

The Tallies rejoic’d as he passed along, 

For his lute was full of the soul of song, 

And Echo broke from her sleep of night. 

And followed his steps with a soft delight. 

And the girls of Provence lov’d to stray, 

By the place where the minstrel's lute was sighing, 
And hear the waterfall far away 
As if to the tones of that replying. 

But of all the maidens that lov’d to listen 
Where the spell of his music fill’d the air. 

And long’d to behold the star-ligbt glisten. 

As it brought the moment of bliss more near. 

There was one—and—oh God ! to see that face, 

Ahd to look awhile on its heaven of grace— 

And behold the coal black ringlets shining 
And over her forehead of snow reclining,— 

And to see the flash of her suDny eye. 

And to feel the breath of her balmy sigh— 

Then her voice, more sweet than the streamlet flows. 
From lips that rival I’d the mountain rose. 

And to gpe, with feelings of truth awhile. 

On her dimpling cheek with its innocent smile. 
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And to see her form as it onward sped, ' ’ ‘ * 

Like an angel that glides to the sinner’s bed— 

But who hath seen and told as seen' * 

The spirit and form of Beauty’s Queen— 

And when may the pen of the poet tell 
The charms of the beautiful Isabel ? 

No care—no sigh did her spirit bow— 

And few were the summers that brighten'd her brow. 
And her step was light and her heart was gay 
As the fawn9 that play thro' the fields in May j 
Aud ’twere pity that she in her beauty’s pride 
Should ever become the Spectre’s bride. 

But, alas! when the tempest the valley seeks. 

The fairest flower is the first it breaks ; 

And she lov’d with the minstrel of n^ht to dwell,. 
And hear, young hearts, how the maiden fell. 


POSTS FOR LETTERS. 

(From Le Camelion .) 

Every thing leads us to believe, that the invention of 
posts for letters, owes its origin rather to military neces¬ 
sity than to civil policy. In the history of Xenophon we 
find the first mention of a regular system of posts; the 
Greek historian attributes this institution to Cyrus; lie re¬ 
lates, that this wise, and warlike prince, wishing to esta¬ 
blish frequent communications with the commandants of 
his armies, and governors of his provinces, built magnifi¬ 
cent post-houses, and furnished numerous horses and cou¬ 
riers to the superintend ants whom he appointed: these 
couriers travelled by relays, night and day, with incredible 
rapidity, and preserved an uninterrupted intercourse be¬ 
tween the capital, and the most distant parts of the Persian 
empire. Herodotus tells us, that between the shores of 
the Egean sea and Susa, one hundred and eleven of these 
relays were maintained, distant a day's journey one from 
the other. The supreme intendant of these posts, was 
generally a man of the highest rank, and according to Plu- 
a 2 
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'larch, Darius himself held this place for a long while before 
his accession to the throne. The fall of the Persian empire, 
involved that of posts, and it does not appear that any of its 
successors in £urope or Asia, revived them in their primi¬ 
tive form. 

As to the means ef correspondence used in Greece, we 
will remark, that Homer, in depicting with great precision 
the customs of bis age, and country, often mentions 4 ‘ Mes¬ 
sengers or carriers of letters,” but he adds nothing that can 
enlighten us upon the particular nature of their employ* 
ment.* Nevertheless, if we reflect upon the extent of 
Grecian commerce, and more especially upon the frequent 
necessity under which the chiefs of armies laid to circulate 
military news, we cannot doubt of the existence of post 
establishments, though the mode of directing them be not 
detailed by any author. In the Roman empire ; the pro¬ 
gress of correspondence by posts, does not appear to have 
kept pace with other celebrated institutions which elevated 
Rome to the dignity of mistress of the world. The history 
of the Republic speaks a thousand times of the Statores and 
Stationet, which were used for military service, but which 
posts were little more than at the disposal of patricians. 
Suetonius tells us, that Augustus gave a more regular form 
to these establishments, and spread them over the empire, 
at first by means of couriers on foot, and finally by indivi¬ 
duals travelling in chariots. 

The law de cursu publico of the Theodosian code regu¬ 
lated, and designated the respective relays, and the price 
of post-horses,. &o.: but this regulation appears to have 
respected merely the government couriers, who had the- 
habit before that period, of seising on tbe first horses 
they encountered en route, under pretence that they were 
necessary for the publio service. After all, considering the 
state of society in general, and tbe almost total ignorance 
of the art of writing, which prevailed among tbe loves 
classes, we may boldly conclude, that the epistolary corres- 

* Such ** Messengers, or carriers of letters,* 1 are mentioned in the 
■acred writings. “ One post shall run to meet another,** says the 
inspired seer $ and the Persian post establishments are distinctly 
recognized in the Book of Esther, Chaps. 8 and 6, verses 13, 15 ; 
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pendence of antiquity was not at any time very consid¬ 
erable, and that far from being universal, it was limited to 
the most learned and elevated ranks. 

The sagacity of Charlemagne led him to perceive the 
advantages of a prompt and regular communication, 
throughout all parts of his vast empire ; and hardly had he 
achieved the subjugation of Italy, Germany, and a portion 
of Spain, than he established public posts in each of these 
Countries, which efficaciously contributed to secure to him 
bis conquests. After bis death, amid the convulsions which 
ensued, and which desolated all Europe, the post-houses 
disappeared by little and little, and participated the fate of 
other institutions which were destined to perish in the 
darkness of the middle ages. 

In the chronicles of modern history, we find no mention 
of posts in Italy, before tbe year 1464 ; we see them then 
revived in France under Loui9 XI. This crafty, restless, 
end suspicious monarch, wishing to make himself acquaint¬ 
ed with the thoughts, as well as the words and actions of 
his subjects, took it into his head to establish 250 couriers 
to traverse the kingdom incessantly, and to carry letters 
and despatches to the places designated. These posts were, 
it was understood^ but fer the use of the nobility. 

The first posts opened for the inferior classes, emanated 
from the University of Paris, to which resorted so greet a 
number of students from all parts of Europe, that it waa 
absolutely necessary to establish messengers for tbe con¬ 
veyance of clothes, books, papers, and letters. These car¬ 
riers departed and arrived so regularly, that the public 
found its advantage in profiting by their services, though 
they were paid very dearly, fiollin informs us, that these 
couriers were called in the registers -of the university, 
nuntii volantes , on account of tbe great rapidity with which 
they travelled. This order of things subsisted uutil the 
year 1576, at which period, Henry III. instituted royal 
messengers on tbe same plan as those of the university, and 
these, from thenceforth, found themselves deprived of the 
profits of their monopoly. Louis Hornigk tells us, that, in 
Germany, posts were established by the Count La Taxis at 
his own expense; in recompense for which signal service, 
m 5 
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the Emperor Maximilian awarded to him the dignity ef 
Poe tm aster-in-Chief, transmissible to bis heirs. 

One might here dilate at length upon the celerity with 
which the couriers of the East, and particularly those of 
the Tartar dynasty, kept up the correspondences of im¬ 
mense empires. I'he most authentic particulars on this 
respect are given us by Marco Polo, son, and nephew of the 
Yenitian brothers, Nicolo and Mattas Polo. The illustrious 
Marco, who in 1271, made a voyage to Cumb&lu (now 
Pekin) where he became a favourite of the khan or emperor, 
tells us: “ That in all parts of the Tartarean empire, inns 
exist, established at certain distances, where the envoys 
and messengers of the khan, may find at every hour of the 
day, horses, provisions, and lodgings ; and on the borders 
of rivers and lakes, magnificent barks always await them. 
By this means, letters are transported to the distance of 
200 or 250 miles per diem. 

Besides posting by courier, people had often recourse to a 
means more expeditious, which we must not here pass silent¬ 
ly by,—to pigeons. This custom commenced in the East in far 
distant time, and it had reference without doubt, to the tra¬ 
dition of Holy Writ, touching the mission of the dove, or, 
according to the Hebrews, of the pigeon , sent by Noah out 
of the ark, at the conclusion of the deluge. Passing by the 
numerous fables detailed of these winged messengers, we 
cannot forbear alluding to the correspondence which took 
place by their means, between Hirtius and Brutus, at the 
siege of Modena; and of that of Tawrosthdnes, who se¬ 
lected a courier of the same species, to inform his father, 
dying at Egina, ofhis success at the Olympic games. They, 
who in our days have travelled in the East, perfectly con¬ 
firm these recitals, Iithgow, among other English writers, 
assures us, that some pigeons carried letters from Aleppo 
to Babylon, a thirty day's journey, in forty-eight hours. 

In England posts have existed for a considerable period. 
The first mention made of them, is in the decrees of Edward 
III.; but, so yague are these notices, that it is impossible 
to determine, whether the establishments of which they 
hint, were public or not. Edward IV. instituted post- 
offices, distant twenty miles from one another ; and in the 
north of the kingdom many more were established, for the 
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transmission of the daily news of the war with Scotland. 
Some writers however, think that Edward merely permit¬ 
ted these posts, and that the royal ordinance which com¬ 
manded them proceeded from his brother, Richard III., 
who led in person the expedition to the north. Be this 
as it may, it is certain, that these posts were solely reserved 
for the government and higher classes, until the reign of 
Charles 1. since commercial men and traders of all kinds, 
were incessantly obliged to employ on their own accounts, 
couriers, little to be depended on, and expended enormous 
sums for the conveyance of their letters, &c.; whilst the 
Universities, possessed their own posts, the use of which 
they only permitted to their members. In 1543, there ex¬ 
isted a post which carried letters in four days from London 
to Edinburgh, but this rapidity which was incredible for 
that period, did not last long. According to the historian 
Camden, the director-in.chief of posts in 1581, was Thomas 
Randolph, who habitually executed commissions of all kinds 
for Queen Elizabeth in Scotland. 

In 1636, Charles I. in concert with Louis XIII. of France, 
established a great post between London and Paris, by the 
iollowing routes ; from Dover to Calais, and from thence 
to Paris by Buologne, Abbeville, and Aimens. The pro¬ 
clamations of these monarchs, abolished the more private 
post, which had heretofore passed from Rye, in Sussex, to 
Dieppe. These regulations having been interrupted du¬ 
ring the English revolution, Charles II. re-established them 
at the Restoration as they existed in the lifetime of his 
father.— (Cades Carol . Art. duodecim.') Under William 
III., the Parliament passed the first bill for the institution 
of a post in Scotland ; and Art. 9, Stat. (Anna) esta¬ 
blished the post administration of Great Britain, such as 
we see it at this day. 

The admirable manner in which the posts of France have 
been conducted since the time of Louis XIV. is too gene¬ 
rally known to require repetition here. 

Mi L. B. 
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IRENE. 

A TALE OF TURKISH HISTORY. 

IN TWO CANTOS.—BY O. H. MOORE, MQ> 

Canto the First . 

Night’s wild gray pinions softly swell 
O’er fair Byzantium’s citadel ; 

The shiny stars are bright on high, 

And mild and blue is the moonlight sky; 

And slumber, with his breath of roses. 

Each long black eyelash gently closes. 

Yes! all is night, and all is still. 

Save when the zephyr, softly shrill. 

Scarce whispers o’er the busy sea 
That frets and ripples soothingly ! 

Hushed is the plain, the street, the hall,— 
Hushed is the dance and festival; 

And silence and sleep their young wings wave 
O’er a world as calm as the infant’s grave. 

Bright shines the lamp in Achmet’s bower. 

For beauty’s eye doth linger there: 

The moss-clad walls of yon lone tower 
Encurtain one as bright and lair 
As Asia’s clime, as Asia's sun, 

Had ever warmed or smiled upon t— 

Irene was not dark and wild, 

Imagination’s daring child: 

The hero’s soul, the patriot’s fire. 

The loftiest note of poet’s lyre. 

Could never rouse her soul to flame, 

Or make her start at glory’s name. 

Her timid soul and form were cast 
Within a tenderer, softer mould: 

She shudder’d at the winter blast,—^ 

She trembled when the billows roll’d 
Her spirit never wav’d above 

The fond pursuits of busy men;— 

Her soul, her all, were made for love,— 

To ** love and to be loved agafti.” 
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Life was to her a summer day : 

She slumber'd in its balmy ray. 

So innocent, so fair, so mild; 

Her spirit showed her Georgia's child ;— 

Georgia, the loveliest, dearest clime, 

That ever wak’d the minstrel's chime ; 

The land of hope and glowing smiles. 

Where love each rosy hour beguiles ; 

Where Cupid spreads his dewy wing, 

And flutters in eternal spring. 

It is not, that the welkin's hue 
Is vested in unclouded blue; 

That nature's pencil decks the scene 
With all her softest tints of green;— 

Oh ! no ; it is her houris' eyes. 

That renders Georgia paradise ! 

There nature’s freshest hues we seek. 

In woman's ruby lip and cheek ; 

Her genial clime, her sunny sky, 

Is woman’s soul, is woman’s eye, 

’Twas here the gentlest, loveliest child. 

That in such an Eden e’er grew wild, 

Her throbbing young life pass’d ; 

Till from those balmy realms of day 
A Caliph bore the prize away, 

Her first love—and her last l 

The lamp is bright in the sultan’s tower. 

In the haram’s pavilion of roses; 

And its paly ray illumes the bower 
Where beauty’s eye reposes. 

Clear shines that light upon the bed 
Where beauty hangs its sleeping head, 

And its lustre seems to shew with its beam 
The creation of a fairy dream; 

So pure, ethereal, soft, and fair, 

Was the young bright form that was slumb'ring there. 
Her silky lids are trembling 'neath 
The zephyrs of her rosy breath, 

And the snow-pearls hardly dar’d to peep 
Through the rubies of her arching lip. 
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Her floating tresses gently press 
Her Leaving bosom's loveliness ; 

Like the golden beam night's empress throws. 
When she shines on the face of moonlight snows 

Such was Irene! as fair a form 

As e er neaih the breath of a god grew warm,— 

But who is he whose turban crest 

Is bending fondly o’er her rest?_ 

There is something wild in his dark gray eye 
As it strays o er the slumbering features by * * 
There is something wild in his pallid cheek. 

All ting’d with agony’s hectic streak 
His quivering lip, his knitted brow, 
lells that dread resolution is wavering now * 

And love and pity thrill on his tongue, ’ 

As musing o’er her cheek he hung. 

v She sleeps, she sleeps ! Ob ! soon that bosom. 
That fondly throbs for love and me. 

Shall wither like the floweret’s blossom. 

Beneath the drooping cypress-tree ! 

Sleep, ^leep, Irene, slumber on;— 

Another day, another sun, 

Shall see thee lay thy bleeding breast. 

To seek another, colder rest; 

Shall see thee droop tby sunken head 
Upon a redder resting bed. 

Then the pale woim must be to thee 
The lover thou hast lost in me ;— 

Oh, in his tooth thou slialt have won, 

If not as dear, a truer one ! 

lhat cankering worm will fondly rise, 

And feed upon thy lily breast: 

His love is ardent, constant, too_ 

When thou art gone, he’ll die with you. 

Will man as much ? And is his truth 
As fond as that cold reptile’s tooth ? 

Oh ! no. If glory point to fame, 

Hit love is but an empty name. 
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Farewell, Irene ;—Oh ! farewell! 

How much I loved thee, none can tell. 

But, Oh ! it is my country c.dls ; 

Her welfare or my mistress falls. 

By heaven, she wakes !—I cannot stay : 

One look of hers would melt away 
Each strong resolve of firmer duty : 

While gazing on her eye of beauty. 

One glance—one word, would bid me spare 
A thing so loving, soft, and fair: 

One smile-—” 

Oh, Achmet, joy is flying,— 
Aud sorrow sits upon her cheek, 

As pale and wan as beauty dying, 

Or as the sea-foam’s paly streak. 

Her bosom slowly gasps for breath, 

As struggling in the throes of death; 

Wild agitation’s flush has passed 
Upon her quivering brow ;—at last, 

The terrors of a tortured dream 
Are vented in one feeble scream— 

Awake her from her feverish rest, 

And find her on her lover’s breast. 


“ Oh ! spare me, Achmet! dearest, spare! 
That dread, that cruel stroke forbear / 

Sure, sure the eye, the lip, the breast, 

The heart that Achmet’s love has bless'd. 
Could not be, was not doomed to be, 

Thus early torn from love and thee. 

Oh, prythee, spare?—But where am I? 

But now—and I was doomed to die : 

The sword but now was raised to sever 
My soul from earth and bliss for ever. 

I dream’d-1 know not what, of thee ; * 

But, praise to Allah, I am free!” 

She spoke. Her eyelid’s fringe among 
The little tear-drops idly hung; 

Her silky cheek was cold and pale. 

As drifted enow on mountain vale; 
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Sad, but sot like 4t the withered leaf. 
Sear’d bv the autumn bhst of grief ,** 

But as the dewy flower, that gleams. 
Like sorrow to the morning beams. 

Her rmglets, in each golden charm. 

Lay floating on her lover’s arm, 

As if they fell to pay their court 
To such a full and firm support. 

And Achmet, with a ghastly smile, 
Played with their yellow folds awhile: 

In sorrow on their rings he gazed. 

And, as the curl he fondly raised. 

And press’d it to bis lip and cheek. 

His wild and frenzied mien would speak. 
More than the tongue could e’er reveal, 
Or aught but tortured bosoms feel! 

He gazed—he turned—he gazed again. 
As if some fury turned his brain ; 

He looked upon her soft blue eye,— 
fie looked and heaved a broken sigh. 
Just lengthened to a groan 
He turned away, and wildly prayed 
His prophet and his god for aid, 

And—left her all alone. 


Left her to grief, dismay, and fear, 

To sorrow’s sigh, to sorrow’s tear; 

To vent the childish plaint of woe, 

And mourn—for what, she did not know* 

O er his wild altered mood to weep, 

Or sigh herself again to sleep ; 

To dream of scenes of grief and pain, 

To see the hand of death, again, 

With crimson point above her head. 

Shaking the poinard, dark and red. 

—There she would, ’neath the cypress gloom. 
Stand mourning o’er her own cola tomb; 
Head her own fate upon the stone, 

Jknd wake - - to .find herself alone. 
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But where, oh ! where is he the while. 

The master of this massy pile 1 
He left the maid to fear and woe ;— 

But whither did the warrior go ? 

Oh ! where yon aged turret rears 
Its brow above the wreck of years. 

He sits, with anguish in his eye, 

And on his lip the smothered sigh. 

The eye of battle never saw 
On Achmet's cheek so much of awe: 

Though it had seen him redly ride, 

, With death and glory by his side, 

Through broken ranks of fire and blood 9 
Pouring destruction’s purple flood, 

It never yet had seen his brow— 

So frenzied, wild, and pale, as now. 

The monarch’s soul distracted stands,— 

Now duty, aud now love, commands : 

As when two winds contend and blow 
The reeling vessel to and fro. 

Thus wavered he, in pride and love. 

Till dewey morning peeped above 
The blushing east, to human sight. 

And tinged the skies with orient light* 

Canto the Second, 

Morn's on the waters 1 the rippling sea. 

That bathes the city slumberingly, 

Basks trembling and bright ’nealh the rays of the Attn, 
That is blessing the land it shines upon. 

Morn dawns! and, as day’s infant glories arise. 

There is freshness on ocean, and light in the skies; 
There is life on the vales of the streamlet and rill. 

On the breast of the waves and the brow of the hill; 
Yet sleep, on poppy-breathing pinion, 

O’er earth still holds his soft dominion. 

The murmur of the busy throng 
Sounds not the silent streets among ; 

And, save the creep of sandal’d foot, 

All yet is uoiseless, still, and mute. 

1 - 36 . 2 . » 
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But, hark ! for maaic’s soul’s awake, 

And the notes of the lyre on the silence break ; 
Soft!—as they breathe through sky and air. 

It seems as if spirits were hymning there. 

Wildly and sweetly the sweeping string 
Wafts its seraph notes to the morning’s wing ; 
Wildly the thrill of those trembling notes 
Upon the death-like silence floats ; 

And, soft as the breath of harps above. 

In tones of sorrow and of love,— 

A voice, the airy chords along, 

Thus tun’d its gentle notes to song. 

RONO. 

When the wild blood of childhood was streaming. 
And rapture was warm in our veins ; 

When the glories of noon-tide were beaming 
Its life on onr own native plains $— 

We sat and we sung ’neath the willows 
That hung o’er the slumbering streams ; 

And soft as our dreams were our pillows. 

And light as our bosoms our dreams. 

The sun never set on our sorrow, 

We smiled as be sunk in the west; 

And, when be arose on the morrow, 

We welcomed the blaze of his crest. 

But now, though enchanting my prison. 

My heart and my love is a slave ; 

And, when song from my lute hath afisen. 

It sounds to the heedless wave. 

We thought not, when joy was the brightest. 

That woe might be hovering near; 

That the hearts that are wildest and lightest 
May be destined for sorrow and care. 

When pleasure was rife in our bowers, 

We basked in its glorious ray. 

Nor thought, as we gaz'd, that the flowers 
Of life could so soon die away* 
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My heart wander’d, for love could awake it, 

To leave all those regions of joy ; 

It loved thee,—then why sbouldst thou break it. 
And all its young visions destroy? 

Oh ! now, though of gold be its prison, 

My heart and my love is a slave ; 

And, when song from my lute hath arisen, 

It sounds to the heedless wave! 

• * * * * 

The god of day is up on high, 

And reels in light through Helle’s sky : 

His beams are on the dancing wave, 

That sparkle in the ray he gave. 

The woodland minstrel's matin lay. 

Proclaims the near approach of day. 

And wafts his love to every breeze 
That whispers through the trembling trees. 

The clashing of the oourser’s feet 
Re-echoes through the stony street; 

The sultry course of day again 
Awakes “ the busy hum of men;’* 

And every breath of air is rife 
With sounds of business and of life. 

The sultan has gone to the lordly hall, 

Where princes and nobles wait his call; 

Where stands, 'midst the glitter of sabre and spear. 
The eunuch, and emir, and plum’d vizier. 

Here sits the prophet-born scheick, 

While there, perchance, the captive Greek, 

With eye of hate and haughty mien, 

Looks proudly on the chequer’d 6cene. 

The moslem’srobe, the warrior’s plume, 

Are waving in that festal room ; 

And fancy sees, in every eye, 

The soul of Othman—chivalry. 

But see each proud and lofty brow. 

In wild salam are bending low! 

The sabre blade, the glitt’ring spear, 

No more their dreadful glitter rear ; 
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But every head and every knee 
Bends to the throne of royalty. 

But who the chief, whose turban proud 
Waves high above the prostrate crowd? 

Oh ! who is he, whose brow erect 
Looks coldly on each chief’s respect? 

Sultan ! the gems upon thy breast,— 

The glitter of thy turban crest,— 

Upon thy belt that sacred star,— 

Thy gorgeous robe and scymiiar. 

In one short glance might all have shown— 
The lord, the chief of Stamboul’s throne. 
But, oh ! there is another sign 
That tells the sacred rank of thine; 

With demonstration surer far, 

Than sabre, amulet, or star; 

Than e’en the fairest brightest gem 
That glitters in thy diadem. 

Thattalismanic token lies 
Upon the lid of those young eyes. 

Whose sunny beams of tenderest blue 
Are gazing fondly now on you. 

Irene hangs on the sultan’s arm, 

In every loveliest dearest charm : 

For, though each feeling seem’d unstrung. 
There was a loveliness that hung, 
And^seem’d, with softest tints, to streak 
The wanness of her paly cheek. 

Though every tear that deigned to flow 
Came throbbing warm from beauty’s woe. 
Her eyes of azure seemed to borrow 
Increasing loveliness from sorrow. 

She look’d upon the throng that gaz’d 
Upon her, both alike amaz'd ; 

Then to her lover nearer press’d, 

And sunk her head upon his breast. 

And Acbmet looked upon her cheek, 

Where moistening sorrow seemed to speak ; 
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And hangs on every tear that fell, 

In anguish tongue would fail to tell. 

Then turned he, with a frenzied stare, 

Upon the lords assembled there, 

"Who all in fear and wonder stand, 

To see their chieftain thus unmanned 
“ Soldiers and chiefs/* the warrior said, 

“ You*ve seen this sword, in battle red 
With many a bated foeman’s gore, 

Upon the Christian’s bleeding shore. 

You've seen this sabre darkly clashing, 

And gleaming in the troubled air ; 

When Achmet’s reeking steed was dashing 
Through scattered rank and broken square. 
But they were foes, and they were men. 

That sunk beneath my sabre then ; 

And blood is doubly sWHet that flows 
From Christian hearts and Greciau foes. 

A dearer bosom now must feel 
The terrors of my crimson’d steel. 

Its blade must crush a thing as fair 
As ever bloom’d in earth or air ; 

And with it tear each link away. 

That binds my spirit to the clay. 

But Achmet’s soul can soar above 
The desultory joys of love ; 

And freely to his tottering state 
His own heartstrings can immolate. 

I lov’d her—love her still; and—yes ! 

Her seraph soul was form’d to bless. 

Ere night, ’twill joy—her native sries ; 

For me she liv’d ; for you, she dies /** 

His arm is rais’d—Oh God ! Oh God! 

The ground her silver foot had trod 
With such an airy tread before, 

Is purpled with her virgin gore ! 

Her lips still move, as if to tell 
To earth and sky a last farewell:— 

.—Another soul from earth is risen, 

Another spirit’s thron’d in heaven ! 
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With glaring eyes he looks upon 
The fearful deed his band had done 
Gazes on ail he ever priz’d, 

With feelings palsied, agoniz’d. 

Each wild and dark distracted feeling 
Throughout his frenzied brain is reeling. 
He clasps his hands in mute despair;— 

He totters, sinks—he knews not where ! 

Soon did the chilling dews that lay 
Upon bis temples melt away ; 

Soon were the shades of death dispell’d. 
That o’er his brow their empire held 
But sorrow’s canker will not leave 
So soon the heart it dooms to grieve. 

Its tooth will eat as deadly keen. 

Though all its workings be unseen ; 

And such was Achmet’s cheerless doom. 
Till silence slept upon his tomb. 

As gray tradition’s whispers say, 

Ne’r from that ever fatal day 
Did glowing smile his visage streak. 

Or sorrow moisten on his cheek. 

Though many a flower of loveliest hue 
Within the Sultan’s baram grew; 

Though many a black eye’s sunny roll 
Beam'd bright to soothe his haughty soul ; 
Yet none so fair, none lov’d so well. 

As she beneath his blade that fell. 

But far debarr’d from human hope, 

A careless gloomy misanthrope. 

He wander’d from his throne; 

To gaze, afar from men and slaves. 

Upon the wilderness of waves, 

A solitary one; 

While every billow’s foam that came 
Seem’d still to sigh Irene’s name. 

But she, beneath the cypress gloom, 
fn slumber soft is calmly sleeping ; 
While, o’er the maiden’s grassy tomb. 
Meek sorrow’s eye is wildly weeping. 
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And lovers hold their meetings there, 

To breathe their raptur’d vow ; 

And waft to heaven one gentle prayer. 

For her who sleeps below. 

No marble marks her lowly rest, 

But the turf lies lightly on her breast; 

The smiling flowers she lies beneath, 

Seem not the gray-worn shroud of death ; 
But hang their dewy crests for her 
Who rests in such a sepulchre. 

The lily leaf that loves to bloom 
Upon the marge of beauty’s tomb, 

There mourn, with every fragrant wave, 

** The charms of her no charms could save !” 


THE ITALIAN BROTHERS. 

Giulio and Paulo were twin brothers of the princely 
house of Lamberti, which bad long been the pride of Man¬ 
tua ; deprived in infancy of their parents, they were com¬ 
mitted to the care of the widow of the prince’s secretary, 
whose son, Orlando, was of the same age as the noble or¬ 
phans. As the boys gTew up a discrepancy was ob¬ 
served in their dispositions; Giulio was gentle and 
kind, Paulo haughty and overbearing; Orlando was be¬ 
loved by the one, and hated by the other. When Giulio, 
the eldest born, arrived at the age prescribed in bis father’s 
will for the full inheritance of the estates of the family, 
great rejoicings took place ; the nobility and gentry of 
Mantua paid their congratulations, and the day was spent 
in feasting and revelry. 

The day being proudly celebrated, and pleasantly con¬ 
cluded, on the morrow, the will of Lord Godefrei was 
again opened before the friends of the young noblemen ; 
and the extent of their fortunes disclosed to them, which 
exceeded their utmost expectations. The whole wealth, 
whether in money, bouses, lauds, gold, or jewels, was 
found to be divided between the two brothers, in the pro¬ 
portion of two-thirds to Giulio, being the elder-born, and 
a third to Paulo, that he might not feel himself in the con¬ 
dition of a dependant younger brother; and both were 
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charged, according to their portions, to provide for their 
foster-mother and her son, whom they were also enjoined 
to consider not less dear than a mother and a brother to 
them. This division gave satisfaction to all but the moody 
and covetous Paulo; a frown, when he heard the extent of 
his fortune, bent down his brows, till his dark, scowling 
eyes, could scarcely be seen beneath them; and his lips 
compressed together sullenly and scornfully. Giulio, who 
watched his face,—for he too well knew that it was a men¬ 
tal disc, w'lose shadows told bis thoughts as truly as the 
dial t e hour,—seeing his dissatisfaction, rose from bis 
seat, and taking him warmly by his cold, reluctant hand, 
said to him, “ My dear brother, to show you that my 
share of Jove for you is still greater than my apportioned 
share of the wealth of our good father, I will here, in de¬ 
spite of this document, make over to you half of all that 
belongs to the nnme of Lamberti; and shall be content 
with my diminished portion, if it returns to me a brother’s 
love, and still rich enough to take the fortunes of our dear 
foster-mot her, and ray beloved friend, wbolly under my 
care. Does this content you, Paulo V* A burst of com* 
mendalion and applause from the numerous friends of the 
house, at she generosity of Giulio, was only restrained by 
the intense suspense with which they waited for Paulo’s 
reply. Answer, however, gave he none; but with a half 
sullen and half satisfied smile, putting his brother’s band 
a way from him, walked slowly and silently out of the cham¬ 
ber, the company rising as he went out, from an impulse 
like indignation at his unnatural conduct. Orlando, who 
had purposely absented himself from the chamber on this 
occasion, that his presence might not gall the eye of Paulo, 
now entered the room. He had heard in an ante-chamber 
all that had passed, but expressed no surprise, for it was 
what he had expected : from delicacy, however, he ad¬ 
vanced not to Giulio to comfort him, but kept in the back¬ 
ground, until Giulios eye at length met his, when the 
young lord rose, and hastening towards him, before all 
present, gave him a fourth of his fortune for his and his 
mother’s Jives, 

Among die fairer part of the brilliant company who wit¬ 
nessed the brotherly affection and anguish, the generosity 
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and true greatness of Giulio, there was one who felt all the 
alternations of grief foi his grief, of admiration for what 
was admirable in his conduct,and participation of heart in 
all he said and did. It was the beautiful Bianca, the or¬ 
phan daughter of an old Italian Count and soldier, who had 
fallen in the Guelphine wars ; and was now, with her sister, 
the fair Alha, under the severe guardianship of their uncle, 
the Count Montagni, who, upon this tie of relationship, 
presumed to be even more rigorous than their lamented 
parents. Having retired from the intrigues of Courts, it 
was now his relaxation to keep a strict eye upon these fair 
creatures, and play the spy upon their intimacies: his hope 
in all this being, by his intrigues, to exalt them still higher 
in that rank in life, which their beauty, accomplishments, 
and gentle blood deserved. 

These two fair creatures formed the two brightest stars 
of the entertainment, and won the admiration of all eyes 
wherever they moved : but from Giulio and Orlando, who, 
by a happy chance, were their partners in the dance, they 
won more,—the admiration of the heart; for they were no 
sooner beheld by those twin-hearted friends, than a twin- 
love was born, which though yet in its infancy, the lovers 
and the loved both hoped might grow into maturity. The 
wary Count saw, with serene satisfaction, the attentions of 
the rich Lord Giulio to Bianca; but when be beheld the 
poor Orlando conquered and conquering the fair Alba, he 
stroked his beard, and looked contemplative. There 
seemed, to any eye that could read that intelligible book, 
the human countenance, a discussion therein between his 
thoughts, of how entirely politic it might be to leraove all 
stumbling blocks out of the way of Lord Giulio, and liow 
far it was practicable to throw one in the lover’s primrose- 
path of Orlando. Then, on the contrary, for a while he 
seemed to doubt whether it was possible, seeing the unity 
which existed between the two friends, to prevent Orlando’s 
success without defeating Giulio’s—which, as the young 
lord had fortune enough to make any ten nobles of Mantua 
rich, and to create his friend in gold a lord though not iu 
blood, was a thing to be thought of, and not to be thought 
of. He very wisely surmised, therefore, that it was 
safe to patronise Lord Giulio’s passion, and it might 
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not be unsafe to see bow much might be made of not 
opposing Orlando’s. 

So innocent and worldly unwise a thing is love, that the 
very means which it takes to conceal itself betiays it. The 
lady Bianca, therefore, though she participated more than 
all present in the joys and sorrows of Lord Giulio, might 
have seemed, to an eye unskilled in these tender matters, to 
feel less than any one. Bui her tears for his brotherly sor- 
row fell nevertheless, though secretly; her resentment of 
his injuries made her colour come and go ; and the warm 
glow of her admiration for his boundless generosity, grati* 
tude, and friendship, cherished the seeds of love which lay 
germinating within, into those beautiful flowers which feed 
the breath of affection with fragrance, and make it so sweet, 
that it is the only thing which smells of heaven upon earth. 
It was that delicate fear, which love alone feels, that kept 
the gentle Bianca and her sister distant from the numerous 
assembly, and fixed them in a remote part of the chamber, 
where they sat with fluttering hearts, like two fair doves, 
safe, but still fearing to mingle with the lordly eagles. 
Alba, indeed, when she heard the munificent gift which 
Giulio made to Orlando, dreading, as she did, that the poor 
estate of her love-elect would stand between her happiness 
and his, had well-nigh fainted, and betrayed those emo¬ 
tions of her heart which she hardly wished to conceal, and 
yet feared should be discovered. But Lord Giuilo, having 
now recovered himself, looked round among bis friends, 
where smiles and admiration met him in every face. One 
face which he paused to look upon, bent down in blushes, 
when his eye was on it: it was Bianca’s. He had not 
known of her presence in the chamber till that moment: 
but, with a lover’s eagerness, he advanced to where she 
was retiredly seated, with her sister and the old Count, 
who was exercising bis usual vigilance of eye and ear, and 
calculating the working of events, and the relative value of 
things. Giulio bowed to him with that precise inflection 
of back, which he knew the old courtier looked upon as the 
true line of graceful gentility ; and taking Orlando’s hand 
in bis, entreated the Count, with great emphasis, to accept 
him as Lord Ginlio’s dearest friend. Orlando was conse¬ 
quently received with much well-bred graciousness; and 
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joy at the event glistened in liis eyes, and in those of his 
hoping, fearing, and trembling Alba. The pure young 
hearts which were made for each other were not iong 
apart; for each lover now leading forth his lady, the lively 
dance and light feast were indulged in as merrily as on the 
day before, till Pleasure had had her fill, and left the hall 
and bower of revelry to the stilly influences of rest and 
slumber. 

Paulo, suddenly possessed of wealth, indulged to excess 
in criminal pleasure; but the irregularities of his life did 
not deter Count Montagni from seeking his hand for bis 
niece, the lady Alba. At first, be was deaf to his solicita¬ 
tions, but, on hearing that he could thwart Orlando in his 
passion, he consented to become a suitor. On the ap¬ 
pointed morning, Paulo paid the intended visit, but Or¬ 
lando having been informed of their proceedings, suddenly 
appeared, accompanied by Giulio and Bianca, in the pre¬ 
sence of the parties, to the great relief of Alba, and the 
confusion of Paulo and the Count, 

The meeting of the rivals was haughty and desperate on 
the one side, and humble yet determined on the other: they 
exchanged no words, but looks passed which were even 
more full of import. Giulio, however, who viewed his 
brother’s base conduct in the light it merited, boldly re¬ 
proached him with his desigri; and knowing that any bro¬ 
therly tenderness he might testify for him, at that moment, 
would be like throwing oil upon fire, with the hope that it 
might extinguish its dreadful power, forgot at once that 
tie which he had too long remembered, and bade him either 
desist from a design which must degrade him and the house 
of his fathers, who were never yet mean, crafty, or disho¬ 
nourable— or go on, and dare his vengeance: a threat 
which blanched over Paulo’s brow with the hue of fear, for 
he well knew his brother’s courage and his own want of it. 
The Count would have interfered, but, caught in his own 
toils, his resolution to do a politic but base action seemed 
to faint; and he suffered his ally to stand on the bad emi¬ 
nence he had lured him to, without one effort in his favour. 
Lord Paulo, therefore, departed as hastily as he came; and 
Orlando, though happy in his defeat, felt a touch of sorrow 
for his shame, and, like a generous rival, would have fol* 
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lowed to soothe hia disappointment—butGiulio, who mw 
his gentle intention, held bim to the spot, and forbade him 
to leave the apartment. Meantime, the Lady Alba hung 
weeping about her sister's neck ; and the Count, not having 
recovered himself to pride and authority, left the lovers to 
themselves. 

Frustrated in his first design, Paulo resorted to more 
summary measures. With the consent of the Count, he 
carried Alba, under cover of night, to a distant convent, 
where she lay secreted for two years, notwithstanding the 
diligent search made for her by her lover and Giulio. 

It may be well surmised how two years of mental winter 
would take the rose from the tree of life, and blast the 
summer of the kindliest youth. It was too plainly seen 
that Orlando’s energies were palsied, and that his struggles 
to over-master despair grew fainter and feebler. But at 
last a ray of hope suddenly lit up his mind: this was, to 
wander in search of his beloved Alba, in the garb of a poor 
Palmer travelling to the Holy City. His very heart stirred 
again at this thought, and his strength revived. He bad 
planned to take his departure in two days; and on the 
evening preceding, lay stretched at the foot of that old tree 
where he so often sat with his adored lady, looking where 
day last lingered upon earth—but now employed in thoughts 
of his journey, and in hopes of bis success, when suddenly 
he observed another shadow than his own reflected in the 
waters of the lake over which he was leaning, as he lay oa 
the mossy foot of that tail tree ; and looking up, it was 
Lord Paulo. Orlando started to his feet, as strongly as he 
might. 

44 You are well met. Monsieur Melancholy/* said Paulo,, 
with an irritable smile. 

44 If you have met me a foe, to part a friend, why thea 
well met indeed; or if you are come to do right to him 
whom you have wronged, then, too, we are well met. If 
not, ’twere better you pass on, and leave me to my medita¬ 
tions,” replied Orlando. 

44 I come to pay no right where I hove done no wrong/” 
interrupted Paulo sternly. 

44 How !” demanded Orlando, u No wrong? Then neves 
right was wronged. Why then came you hither 1” 
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*' To tell you what I never yet have told yon, bat yet 
you might have guessed—that I hate you l” answered 
Paulo. f 

“ I never thought you loved me, though I have loved 

you much, my lord, and even now- 

“ You have robbed me of a brother's love!" abruptly 
interrupted Paulo. 44 Like a cuckoo, you have been reared 
in my nest, to turn me out of it.', 

44 Your tongue," returned Orlando, patiently, r * is ruder 
than your heart." 

44 My tongue is the true interpreter of my heart: and 
he who says it is not, lies—you hear me, sir,—lies !" re¬ 
torted Paulo. 

Orlando started at this reiterated iusult; and indignation 
rushed to his sickly cheek, as be counselled him to beware 
of using such language. 44 1 am not prone to quarrel," said 
he; 44 but do not trust too much on this ; men have been 
known to loathe what they most loved, though 'tis my af¬ 
fection to love all things that live-" 

44 And mine to hate a creature called Orlando," answered 
Paulo. 44 All men and things have their antipathies ; and 

this is mine.-Didst think 1 came to flatter, minion? 

Mo, I came here to tell you, one of us must die, that he 
who outlives the strife may live in peace!—What! not 
moved yet 1 Why dost thou wear a sword, if nothing can 
insult thee?" 

Orlando at these words, replied, 44 My lord, repeat not 

these disparagements, or, by my soul-*' 

• 4 What, am I threatened by my brother's page V cried 
Paulo. 44 That rouses ye, then, sir—and lest your chaste 
blood should pacify to peace, take this first blow of many I 
intend to bestow on you, to keep it angry !" And saying 
this, he struck at him with his right hand; and drawing his 
rapier— 44 Take your ground, sir, for I will have your life 1” 
cried Paulo. His intention seemed, indeed, no less; for 
he rushed upon him, ere his sword was half unscahbarded, 
and wounded him dangerously. 

4< Coward!" exclaimed Orlando, 44 you have wounded 
me ere I had drawn! But now have at you—blood for 
blood!" 

And now Orlando, in bis torn, pressed hard upoa 
L. 36.2, t 
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Paulo, making him retreat before him, until at length he 
fell from loss of blood. Paulo then advanced again, and 
seeing the fatal end of his revenge, his savage nature sud¬ 
denly relented. 44 What have I done!” he exclaimed in 
agony, dropping on his knee to assist Orlando. 44 1 have 
shed the dear blood of the best heart in Mantua. But I 
have no tears ; a villain hath none !’* 

44 I can forgive, sir,’* said Orlando, feebly, 44 if Heaven 
can!” 

44 Noble Orlando ! M exclaimed Paulo, hiding his face in 
his hands: 44 Oh how mean a wretch do I now feel my¬ 
self!—But you are fainting!—Help !—ho ! help !” 

44 Nay, let me die in peace ! Call not for help, for I die 
Willingly— my hopes are in the grave!—Giulio!—my mo¬ 
ther ! — Alba!” 

His life had bled out save the last few drops; and these 
were falling fast as Giulio entered the garden. 44 Oh thou 
abhorred wretch !’* exclaimed he, as he glanced his eye 
through the thick underwood, and saw the bloody tragedy 
that had been played and rushing with frantic eagerness 
to Orlando, he isised him up a little from the ground, so 
that his head rested upon his knee. It was too late, for he 
was dying; and did but cast a faint smile upon him, when 
his noble spirit fled to Heaven. 

Paulo, in a fit of remorse, stabs himself. Alba retires 
to a convent, and Giulio and Bianca are united. 


FROM THE ITALIAN. 

Though anger clouds that beauteous brow, 
Loveliest! in vain the cause I seek, 

I deemed not that a lover’s vow 

Could tinge with wrath a lady’s cheek! 

My soul upon thy beauty hung, 

And thine the crime, if crime it be, 
That daring freedom nerved my tongue, 
While drooped my soul in slavery. 
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THE VALLEY OF SERVOZ: 

A SAVOYARD TALE. 

*• Servos I—sweet Servoz '.—there is not a vale 
On Earth’s green bosom nursed, so beautiful 
As Thou 1 How lovely von cerulean sky 
Glittering with blue and gold, and all the charms 
It canopies.—The purple vines which feed 
On thy ruh veins,* the flowers whose fragrant breath 
Satiate the sense with sweetness j the tall groves 
With their eternal whisperings in thine ear. 

Of blessedness and joy : thy guardian fence 
Of hills which o’er thee rise. Alp over Alp, 

As though each peer’d above his fellow, anxious 
Tnsnatcn a glance at thee; and sweeter still 
Thy vale’s deep quiet, which no sound disturbs. 

Save the sweet brawling of the silver Arve, 

The wild bee’s hum, the grasshopper’s shrill note. 

And distant tinkling- mingled with the lay 
Which the swaith peasant o’er the furrow chants. 

Echoed by village maids s But most I love 

Thy Chutchyara’s grassy precincts. In such spots. 

While the loot rambles, the soul treasures up 
Truth’s holiest lessons, and as the green-sward 
Springs freshest over graves, so there the heart 
Brings forth it’s kindliest feelings, and distils 
Dews precious as the drops which fall from heaven.** 

It was in the summer of the year 18** that, at the close 
of a fine July day, 1 found myself, for the first time, in the 
village of Servoz. This is a beautiful, quiet group of cot¬ 
tages, deposited, if I may use the term, in the bosom of the 
valley from which it takes it’s name, in one of the most ro¬ 
mantic and secluded parts of Savoy. It is impossible for 
language to do justice to the delightful and varied scenery 
which surrounds it. That peculiar characteristic of Alpine 
views, the union of wildness with fertility, is here exhibited 
in a surprising degree. The valley seems absolutely satu¬ 
rated with the sweetness and the fecundity of Nature. 
.Flowers of the most brilliant lines and euchauting fra¬ 
grance, and fruits of the most delicious flavour abound in 
every part; in the middle is seen the river Arve, in some 
places leaping and foaming over the rocks by which its 
course is impeded, and in others quietly watering (he val¬ 
ley. All around rise gigantic hills, the bases of which are 
clothed with vines, while mid-way extend enormous forests,. 
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And on their summits is a mantle of everlasting snow. At 
the time at which I was entering the village the whole 
scene was surmounted by a clear, blue sky, of whose glo- 
rious tints those who have never travelled out of Eugland 
cannot have the faintest conception, and the setting sun 
had thrown it’s own radiant hues upon Mont Blanc, whose 
summit, even while I gazed upon it, became suddenly 
changed from a brilliant white to a gorgeous red, and 
** Sun-set,** as Lord Byron expresses it, “ into rose-hues 
saw it wrought.’* This gradually faded away, exhibiting, 
as the sun declined, the most exquisite variety of colour, 
until the brilliant white, which can be compared to nothing 
so well as molten silver, resumed it's original dominion. 

There is much truth in the maxim of Rosseau, that 
“ On s’exerce a voir cotnme a sentir, ou plutot une vue 
exquise n’est qu’un sentiment deiicat et fin.’* Certainly, 
the same scenes excite very different emotions in different 
minds, and even in the same mind at different moments. 
Be this as it may, at the time of which I am writing I felt 
as fully persuaded as ever Sterne did, that I had a soul, 
and, like him, could have defied all the materialists in the 
world to persuade me to the contrary. On arriving at such 
a place the first objects of my research are, the village Inn, 
and the Church-yard j from those places I gather the his¬ 
tory of the spot, and git an insight into the minds and 
manners of the inhabitants. I see them in the house of 
mirth, and in the house of mourning ; 1 mix with them in 
the pleasures, and in the business of life; and I learn how 
they support the intrusions of death, and what are their 
hopes beyond the regions of mortality. On this occasion, 
not finding much to interest me at the Inn, I merely took 
some slight refreshment, and disencumbering myself from 
the staff and wallet with which I had performed my jour¬ 
ney, I proceeded to take a ramble among the tombs : they 
were many and interesting. Here rested the patriarch of 
the village, gathered full of years and honours to his fathers. 
There, a modest stone told a simple but melancholy tale of 
an unfortunate traveller engulphed in a glacier, as he was 
travelling these lonely, but dangerous, regions without a 
guide. Here the soldier rested from the battle, and the 
CharaoiB-hunter from the chasethe gay ceased to smile. 
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and the unhappy forgot to weep ;—Death garnered up his 
harvest here, and methought that there was among it food 
that might be wholesome and invigorating for the mind. 

Among those memorials of the dead there was one by 
which 1 found my steps irresistibly arrested: this was an 
heap of turf surrounded bv beds of flowers. It was dis¬ 
tinguished by no stone; but a wooden cross, of the rudest 
workmanship, was raised upon it, on which hung a chaplet 
of lilies. The cross was evidently some years old, but the 
lilies were fresh gathered and blooming; and some young 
girls were watering the flower-beds which surrounded the 
grave. From tbem, and from others of the neighbours, I 
gathered the history of this tomb. It was a simple tale, 
but I have seen tears raining plenteously, at its recital, 
from some of the brightest eyes which ever borrowed from 
southern suns their lustre, and their warmth ; and big drops 
roll down the faded cheeks of age, like juices forced from 
fruits which seemed withering upon their stalks. 

. If the rustic annalists of the valley of Servos may be 
credited, there never moved upon the earth a being more 
exquisitely beautiful than Annette de la Cluse. Her form 
was tall, and moulded to fiiiest symmetry ; her eyes black 
and sparkling, and her hair of the same colour, and almost 
of the same brightness. Some of the rural connoisseurs of 
the village considered her face too pale ; as it has been de¬ 
scribed to me, it must have been beautifully fair ; but the 
sun of that climate, which usually marks the daughters of 
the valley for his own, had so slightly tinged her cheeks 
with the rose, that it was only in moments of extraordinary 
animation and feeling that it was perceptible; and during 
the last year of her life it entirely vanished. Her dispo¬ 
sition was pensive, but far from gloomy; and during the 
little village festivals, with which the Romish calendars are 
so abundant, a more gay and hearty laugh was seldom 
beard than Annette’s. Still, she loved solitude and seclu¬ 
sion ; and although literature had not at that time un¬ 
folded it s treasures to the valley, yet her mind appeared to 
be informed by the beauty and sublimity of the scenes 
which surrounded her, and she 

“ Found tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.’* 
t 3 
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To these qualities were added, a sweetness and kindness 
of heart which endeared her to every one, and which con¬ 
tinues to keep her memory piously cherished to the present 
moment. 

With such attractions it is not to be wondered at, that 
at the time when Annette had attained her seventeenth 
year her admirers were numerous. Her course of studies 
not having included the science of coquetry, it was not 
long before she avowed that her affections were fixed upon 
Victor de St. Foix ; and those worthy neighbours, who 
there, as in more polished districts, kindly took upon 
themselves the office of deciding upon the fitness of the 
match, were unanimous in their approval of her choice. 
Victor was Annette’s senior only by a few months, and bis 
taste and habits were, in most particulars, congenial with 
her own. It is true that he possessed the more masculine 
attributes of enterprize and intrepidity: none could track 
the chamois to his haunt among the Alps with a keener 
eye and a surer foot; and in leaping from rock to rock he 
was only rivalled by the mountain rivulet. The traveller 
who enquired for a hardy and intelligent guide was always 
recommended to Victor, and when circumstances of danger 
or difficulty occasioned the villagers to rally together, he 
was invariably among the foremost, and frequently filled 
the post of chieftain. Still bis heart found room for the 
softer emotions, and when at evening he stole to Annette's 
side to tell her some melancholy tale of the traveller over¬ 
whelmed by the avalanche, 4 or lost among the torrents; or 
when he warbled, in unison with her, some of those sweet 
Savoyard melodies which are often heard among the val- 
Jies the tears would rush into his eyes, and the hardy 
mountaineer seemed metamorphosed into a “ soft carpet 
knight.” One song, which they used to sing most fre¬ 
quently together, and which the villagers have distin¬ 
guished by their names, 1 transcribe as it was recited to 
me by the host of my inn. The words of the original, 
when accompanied by the simple and beautiful melody to 
which they are sung, are irresistibly touching and af¬ 
fecting. The following version sinks infinitely below 
its prototype, but I have endeavoured to preserve the 
sentiment. 
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For tbee, Love ! for tbee, Love ! 

I'll brave Fate’s sternest storm J 
She cannot daunt, or chill the hearts 
Which Love keeps bold and warm : 

And when her clouds are blackest, nought 
But thy sweet self I'll see ; 

Nor hear amidst the tempest, aught 
But thee, Love, only thee ! 

For thee, Love! for thee, Love! 

My fond heart would resign, 

The brightest cup that Pleasure fills. 

And Fortune’s wealthiest mine; 

For Pleasure’s smiles are vanity, 

And Fortune’s fade or flee; 

There’s purity and constancy 
In thee. Love, only thee! 

For thee, Love! for thee, Love ! 

Life’s lowly vale I’ll tread. 

And aid thy steps the journey through, 

Nor quit thee till I’m dead i 
And even then, round her I love 
My shade shall hovering be, 

And warble notes from Heaven above, 

To thee, Love, only thee I 

In this manner they passed the morning of their lives, 
until the day arrived which had been fixed upon for their 
union. In such a place as Servoz this was an incident of 
considerable interest and importance, and almost the whole 
population of the village, young and old, contributed to 
swell the retinue, which proceeded with decorous hilarity 
towards the simple but venerable church of St. Pierre. A 
troop of young girls advanced first, strewing flowers in the 
path of the joyous procession ;—these were succeeded by 
some youthful peasants of the other sex who filled the air 
with rustic, but by no means tasteless music*the bride 
followed. “ blushing like the morning,” supported on her 
right by her aged mother, and on her left by the bride* 
groom their relatives and intimate friends came next. 
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and a numerous party of peasantry brought up the rear. 
This was on one of those bright summer mornings, the 
splendours of which the inhabitants of more northern 
climates never behold, even in imagination. It was the 
hushed and breathless hour of noon, and all nature seemed 
reposing from the meridian beat, except the bridal party ; 
who were protected from it by the shadow cast by a gi¬ 
gantic Alp across their path. Suddenly a strange sound 
was heard above them, like the noise of an avalanche, and 
a quantity of stones and rock descended upon their heads, 
without, however, producing any serious consequences. 
They were, nevertheless, induced to quicken their steps, 
but before they had proceeded ten paces further, a tre¬ 
mendous explosion like an awful tbuuder*clap was beard. 
The enormous Alp under which they were walking was 
seen rolling to and fro, like an aspen tree shaken by the 
wind, and before the whole of the party could escape be¬ 
yond it's reach, it had precipitated itself into the valley and 
choked up a little lake which lay immediately under its 
brow, while huge blocks of granite were hurled about in all 
directions; and the dust produced by rocks thus dashed 
violently Against each other, concealed for awhile the ex¬ 
tent of the calamity. Annette bad instinctively caught her 
mother’s hand, and hurried her beyond the reach of danger; 
but when the party had arrived at a place of safety, and 
the tremendous convulsion of nature had subsided, tbe 
wailings of distress at seeing their habitations crushed, and 
their fields and vineyards laid desolate, were many, though 
more were tbe exclamations of joy at beholding that their 
children and friends had escaped unburt. On a sudden a 
heart-rending shriek was heard, followed by a feartul cry 
of “ Where is Vicior?" Front Aoaette those sounds pro¬ 
ceeded, who, as the cloud of dust disappeared, bad cast a 
hasty glance around, and perceived, among the groups who 
were felicitating each ether on their escape, all hut Victor 1 
Instantly tbe whole party was in motion: the cloak, the 
hat, and some of the bridal ornaments of Victor were 
found, while some mangled relics of his corpse told to# 
soon and certainlv his miserable fate. 

Annette, who followed as fast as her failing limbs would 
•Mow her, heard their exclamations of despair, and sank 
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senseless upon the earth. Every effort that kindness and 
pity could suggest was used to recover her, but for months 
they could scarcely be said to restore her suspended ani¬ 
mation, for the state of lis'less inanity in which she re¬ 
mained was much more nearly allied to death than life. At 
length, however, she regained the use of her corporeal 
powers; but, alas ! her mind had wandered from its dwel¬ 
ling. She would often, after remaining inactive for hours 
together, burry suddenly to the church, and there, standing 
before the altar, repeat that part of the matrimonial service 
which is uttered by the bride, then she. would wait for a 
few moments silently, as if expecting to hear another voice, 
and at length, looking round on the empty church, utter a 
dreadful groan, and burry away. At. other times she 
would wander through the church-yard, count over the 
tombs one by one, and read all the inscriptions, as if she 
was seeking one which she could not find; while it was 
observed that she was always more cheerful after having 
been employed in* this manner. “ He is not dead !—I 
shall see him soon!” she would say; but as her path home¬ 
wards led by the ruins of the fallen mountain, tne dreadful 
recollection seemed to rush upon her brain; and she waa 
often carried away from the spot as senseless as at first. 
The only occupation which seemed to impart any tranquil¬ 
lity to her mind was singing, or playing upon her lute, 
those little melodies which she and Victor used tochant to¬ 
gether. The song which I have translated\vas her especial 
favourite, and while singing the last verse she would look 
upwards, and, after she had finished it, remain silent for 
some time, as if she expected that the promise which it 
contains would be literally fulfilled, and that she should 
hear her lover's voice responsive to her own. In her wan¬ 
derings she was continually penetrating into paths which 
were unknown to the villagers generally, aad some of these 
are now among the most beautiful spots pointed out to the 
curious traveller. At length she found a little valley com¬ 
posed of only one green field, and one gurgling rill which 
stole through it, and surrounded by picturesque rocks which 
were clothed with a profusion of beautiful trees; larches, 
firs, pines, and others of every imaginable form and hue. 
She sat down by the margin of the little stream, and sang 
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her fapourite ballad. The two first verses she warbled, or 
rather recited, in a low mournful tone, but when she came 
to the last, she raised her voice to it’s highest compass; 
and her tones, which were always beautiful, were described 
by those who followed her unseen, at a short distance, to 
be on this occasion of seraphic sweetness. As she elevated 
her voice, all the echoes with which that romantic spot 
abounds, were Tiwal ened, and every rock warbled, as it 
were, a response to her song :—now the sound rolled over 
her head deep and sonorous ;—now it became softened and 
mellowed among the hills ;—now it returned as loudly and 
distinctly as at first, and at length died away in a faint and 
distant whisper. Annette clasped her hands in rapture ;— 
her eyes were raised to Heaven ;—tears, but tears of joy, 
stole down her cheek ;—her beautiful face, which sorrow, 
and sickness, and insanity had robbed of many of it’s 
charms, seemed now more beautiful than ever, and her whole 
form appeared animated by something which was more 
than earthly. “ His he!—’tis Victor speaks!— 

‘ Thou warblest notes, from Heaven above. 

To me, Love ! only me !* 

My Love !—my life !—where art thou 1 — 1 have sought 
thee long; my brain is strangely troubled, but now we 
will part no more.—I see thee beckon me.—Victor, my 
love !—I come !—I come !” The echoes answered, 

Come!— come!” Annette lifted her hands once more 
to Heaven ;—then sank upon the earth, and her spirit fled 
for ever! 

Since that time the spot on which she died has gone by 
the name of “ Annette’s Vale.” The villagers think it 
Launted, and never enter it but with uncovered head and 
naked feet; but more from reverence than fear, for who 
would fear the gentle spirit of Annette de la Clusel The 
Chamois which escapes into this place is in a sanctuary ; 
and the flowers which grow there are never plucked but to 
strew upon Annette’s grave;—in every murmur of the 
wind, in every rustling of the leaves, are beard the voices 
of her and her lover; and, above all, tlie echoes among 
those rocks are listened to with awe, as the songs or the 
conversations of Victor and Annette ! 

- ■■■■ * Alpha. 
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THE OLD BLOCK OF WOOD. 

Some of our readers may have heard the tradition of a 
poor family being relieved from poverty, by accidentally* 
finding money deposited in the centre of an “ old block of 
apod.” The story is universal, and the author of some 
Swttish tales, entitled “ Tales and Legends,” have illus¬ 
trated it, in a very agreeable manner. The eldest daughter 
of a shepherd has been long promised to a youth of her own 
condition, when she attracts the attention- of her father’s 
landlord, a selfish mercenary man, but who is yet not in¬ 
sensible to the charms of the innocent and gentle Mary. 
A complication of the disasters to which a shepherd is sub¬ 
ject, falls upon her father. His flocks are destroyed; bis 
crops fail; he is unable to pay his rent; and poverty, in 
its direst form, assails his hitherto happy household. The 
landlord offers to befriend him if Mary will accept his ad¬ 
dresses : she declines them, and he becomes the implacable 
enemy of the family. Mary has, in the days of their com¬ 
fort, befriended a miserable recluse, who lived in great 
wretchedness, and almost without any other subsistence 
than her bounty, iii a hovel by her father's farm. This 
man is suddenly taken ill: having on his death-bed given 
Mary bis bible and a block of wood on which he used to 
eit, he dies just as he is about to explain something re¬ 
specting the block of wood. The beautifully simple and 
affecting scene which we have extracted, will tell the 
remainder of the story. 

Many were the tears which Mary shed for the old man* 
and every exertion was made to give him that which is so 
much valued by the Scottish people, a decent burial. To 
effect this, the whole miserable furniture of the hovel waa 
sold to the neighbouring shepherds, Mary retaining nothing 
bat the bible and the block of wood, wbicb she made Nor¬ 
man and Davie carry to her father’s cottage j and she 
bound up her fair hair witb a black ribbon., when she 
went to visit the new-made grave. 

But her lamentations for the dead were effaced by her 
anguish at the afflicted state of her family, which now had 
scarcely nourishment to support life. Bichard Sobols/ 
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continued immoveable, and the day was fast approaching 
which would see them torn from their dwelling, or her his 
bride. 

Mary sat at the cottage window, and with teatful eyes 
watched the departing rays of the sun which had sunk 
behind the hill. 

Norman sat near her, preparing his fishing-tackle for the 
next-day’s effort to procure them food, and Jeanie slowly 
turned her wheel, and at intervals cast an anxious glance 
towards the bed where lay her sick husband, and which 
was close to the window near which Mary had placed her¬ 
self. In the deep silence that reigned, Mary’s quick ear 
caught the murmured ejaculations of her father, and she 
listened to the breathings of his pious spirit. 

" Though you should slay me, yet will I trust in Thee,” 
smote on her heart. 

“ What ails ye, Bessy, my lamb?’ asked Jeanie, stop¬ 
ping her wheel. 

** I’m hungry,” said the* weeping child. 

Mary started up, and snatching the little girl in her 
arms, bedewed her innocent face with tears and kisses. 

“ Diana greet, Mary,” said the ehild, wiping Mary’s 
face with her little apron, “ diuna greet, and I’ll no say 
I’m hungry againj I ken ye would sa let me die o* hunger 
if you could help it.” 

“ Oh, Mary l” exclaimed Jeanie, wringing her hands. 

“ Mother,” said Mary, becoming deadly pale, *' what is 
it you would have me do ? Can ye bid me forswear myself 
and break Norman’s heart T* 

r “ Mary,” said her mother, while large tears rolled down 
her cheek. “ I hae nursed Norman at my bosom, and he 
is nehr my heart as the dearest bairn among ye: and I 
would gang to my grave rather than darken hie young days 
wi ? grief; bat how can I bear to see my husband and my 
bairns dying before my very een, when I ken they could 
be saved by a word ©.’ your mouth, if you could but bring 
yoursell to do what is right, though weel do I ken it maun 
be a sair struggle 1” 

” Mother, replied Mary, 11 if I could but settle m my 
■hid what was right, I think. I would no be slow to do-ik” 1 
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“ Can ye hae ony doubt o’ that,” replied Jeanie, “ when 
ye ken ye hae only to say jhat ye will marry Kkhard Scbo- 
ley, to bring back life to the eye, and red to the cheek V* 

“ Ay, but, mother, I canDa get it out of my mind, that 
it would be a black sin to break my plight; and how can I 
gang and be a wife to another man, when my heart is in 
Norman's bosom ; I canna do it, mother, I canna do it.” 

“ Do you think, Mary, that it's a light sin to let your 
father die for want, when it’s in your power to help it? Ye 
ken as weel as I do, that Richard Scholey has said, that if 
ye will marry him, he will forgive us a’ the debt, and stock 
our farm ower again. But He who is abune kens I wouldna 
sae sairly try your young heart for love o’ this world’s 
gear ; for if we had but bread to eat, I would rather see 
ye Norman Riddle’s wife than a prince’s bride. But what 
can we do? Richard Scholey has got us into his net, and 
our case seems past help.” 

“ But he is a bad man, mother; my heart rises against 
him; how can I pay the duty and affection of a wife to one 
who has bought me like a slave! If Richard Scholey w r as a 
good man, and if time w-as given to me to forget my ain 
Norman, I would promise to marry him, though it should 
be riiy death; but the man who is seeking me to be his 
bride has a heart as bard as a whinstane, and so that he gains 
his ends, he wouldna care if ye were a’ drowned in the 
burn. I couldna make a good wife to such a man; and I 
am sure father and mother both would rather lay me in the 
kirk-yard than drive on this marriage, if they could but 
ken how my heart turns against it. Oh, dear mother, bly- 
thely would I lay down my life for- you, but dinna, oh, 
dinna ask me to forswear mysell before God and man !’ 

At this moment Norman, who had listened with intense 
anxiety, hastily advanced, and throwing his arms round 
Mary, he kissed off her tears, with which his own mingled, 
and she rested her head on his shoulder, and buried her 
face in his plaid, almost with the wish that her eyes might 
never again behold the light of day. 

" Mother,” said Norman, struggling to suppress his emo¬ 
tion, “ I can never reward you for what you have done for 
me ; but the time has come when I can give you a proof 
L. 36. 2. u 
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of the depth of my affection and gratitude, and I will do it, 
though it should cost me my life. Here is your Mary lying 
in my arms, lying there for the last time. You gave her 
to me, and I would not part with her for a kingdom. But 
1 cannot bear to see you in such woe and poortith, when I 
can help it. I give her back her troth, and she is free to be 
tbe bride of a richer man than Norman Riddle. But, mo¬ 
ther, I charge ye not to give her to Richard Scholey, and 
dinna think I speak ill of him because he wants to take my 
Mary frae me, for be is a bad and a wicked man ; and if 
Mary were to be his wife, you would soon see her laid in 
her grave. But there’s Mark Ogilvie, the young farmer, of 
Lenyburn, he worships the ground that Mary treads on, 
and he has only been hindered from seeking her for his wife, 
from knowing that she had plighted her troth to me. Now, 
mother, he is a good man, and he will make a kind husband 
to Mary, and I’ll go to him this very night, and tell him a* 
the truth, and that Mary and me hae parted for ever ; and 
that I will gangower the seas as a soldier, and never see 
her mair. Oh! Mary—my ain Mary, bow shall I ever 
bear to think of you as the wife of another !” 

“Wife, bairns,” said the shepherd, in a faint voice, 
“ come near me. Jeanie Torphichen, I have heard a’ that 
ye have said, and I charge ye, on my blessing, to gie ower 
tempting Mary to commit a great sm for our sakes. We 
are bidden no to do evil that good may come ; and would 
it not be evil to gie this innocent lamb to ane who would 
guide us as Richard Scholey has done 1 Let me bear nae 
mair o’tliis ; and as to you, Norman, my son, naething but 
death shall part us in this world. You and Mary are far 
ower strongly heifted in ane another’s hearts to be happy if 
you were sindeied. In weal or in woe, ye shall take your 
part with us. Now, my bairns, I ken that our cow and the 
plenishing o* our house will clear our debts to Richard 
Scholey, and we will leave a’ our gear to him to do 
what he likes with it; aad we will awa’ to the Carse o’ 
Gowrie, and seek out Willie Armstrong, and he’ll gie 
us a bit bield to put our heads in, and we’ll work for him 
day and night, and we’ll get ower this sore trial, if we 
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dinna be weary and faint by the way. Now, Norman, 
you’ll gang awa’ across the moor to Andrew Fleming, 
and see if he will lend us his cart for twa or three days. 
Tell him what it's for, and 1 think he'll no refuse his auld 
neighbour.” 

The generosity and kindness of her father smote Mary’s 
heart, and she secretly accused herself of the most un¬ 
natural coldness and selfishness in hesitating fora moment 
to sacrifice herself to save her father and mother from being 
driven from their home, and thrown on strangers for sup¬ 
port. She tore herself from Norman’s arms, and bending 
over her father, she bedewed his white locks with her 
tears. 

“ Oh, father, how can I bear to see you asking for help, 
and may be coming on the parish ? it canna be, it canna 
be; and dinna think sae hardly of your ain Mary, as to 
believe that she would scruple to do what would drive 
poortith frae your hearth, if she could have made it clear 
to her conscience that there was not sin in the means ; if I 
kent what was the right road, I w’ould walk in it; but I’ll 
gang and ask for light and counsel to guide me in this sore 
strait.” 

u My bairn,” said the shepherd, taking her in his arms, 
** my dear good bairn, dinna let go your faith and trust; 
and aye mind that He that clothes the lillies o’ the field, and 
feeds the young ravens, will not forget us, if we dinna forget 
Him.” 

In a state of the deepest grief, Mary burst from him, and 
running into the spence, she knelt down and covered her 
face with her hands, and the silence of the night was broken 
only by her tears and sobs. 

“ Wife,” said John Torphichen, “ take comfort; it is a 
sair trial to me to see the tears happing ower your auld 
cheeks. Rise, my woman, and make ready the last meal 
that we maybe will ever eat in this auld biggin, where we 
bae seen mony happy days.” 

Thus admonished, Jeanie dried her eyes, and set about 
preparing their frugal supper of oatmeal porridge. The fire 
glimmered faintly, the peat stack had been consumed, and 
the good dame looked in vain for some fuel with which to 
dress their food. 

u 2 
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In this dilemma, John desired her to take a part of tbe 
old block of wood ; saying, “ We have nae means o' taking 
it with us, for Andrew Fleming's auld horse will hae 
enough to draw oursells, far less the cut o' a tree. Norman, 
take tbe axe and break off a piece to light the fire; for I 
canna thole that the bairns, poor things, should gang to 
their beds without their supper.” 

Norman obeyed, and at the first stroke, tbe wood re¬ 
turned a strange sound ; he struck a second time, the wood 
flew in pieces, and from its hollowed recess there fell a 
stream of gold coin, which rolled over the earthen floor. 
At the cry which burst from his lips, Mary rushed into the 
room, and was received in his arms ; an instant sufficed to 
show, that from the depths of misery, the/ were raised to a 
state of unspeakable happiness. 

Norman carried her to her father, and knelt with her by 
the bed of the good shepherd, who laid his hands on their 
heads, and blessed them. 

** And, oh, my bairns,” continued tbe shepherd, ** let 
this lesson be aye engraven on your hearts, that in the 
mirkestbour o’ adversity, there is Ane abune watching ower 
us, and that when we hae brought oursells to say, His will 
be done, he gives us cause to cry, 1 His name be praised.* M 


STANZAS. 

I never cast a flower away, 

The gift of one who cared for me, 

A little flower—a faded flower. 

But it was done reluctantly. 

I never looked a last adieu 

To things familiar, but my heart 
Shrank with a feeling almost pain, 

Ee'n from their lilelessness to part. 

I never spoke tbe word, farewell! 

But with an utterance faint and broken, 
A heart sick yearning for the time, 

When it should never more be spoken! 
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DR. HALLEY’S TOMB. 

Whilst all the world was talking of the “ Halley Comet,*' 
which appeared in the year 1835, but few persons knew that 
the remains of thargreat astronomer reposed in the village 
churchyard of Lee, near Blackheath, beneath a plain and 
unostentatious tomb, of which the above is a correct repre¬ 
sentation. 

Dr. Halley was astronomer at the Royal Observatoiy, 
Greenwich, for twenty-three years, and died in 1742, aged 
86. He was of a happy constitution, and preserved his me¬ 
mory and judgment to the last. He suffered much from a 
paralytic disorder, which affected his right hand, and gra¬ 
dually wore him away. Being tired of the cordials ordered 
by his physician, Dr. Mead, he asked for a glass of wine, 
and having drank it, he expired as he sat in his chair, with¬ 
out a groan. 


A WORD OF ADVICE,— from Horace. 
Active in indolence, abroad we roam 
In search of happiness, which dwells at home: 
With vain pursuits fatigued, at length you'll find 
No place excludes it from an equal mind. 

v 3 
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Another month, a short, expiring month, and nature wilt 
have faded into old fashioned comfort; no more shall 1 stroll 
with the lark, when the rays of the sun are dimpling the 
channel of the day, and the fleeting clouds sparkle with the 
dew-gems of morning ; all the bright, glorious blossoms of 
the summer will sink into frigidness ; and the ardent spirit of 
youth must take its farewell of her smiles. Yet, stay ; if the 
dreams of the summer have vanished, is not another quaiter 
in possession ; months of revelry and festivity, when the 
lips of each laughing maid are licensed with kisses, that hang 
like 4 * ripened peaches,*’ breaking into sweetness? Oh, yes, 
’tis but the inherent spirit of youth that rises in complaint: 
nature is ever gay, ever welcome j and though the seasons 
pass into each other swifter than the current of existence, 
they are still attractive, though with varied features! 

It is a strange custom possesses me, thus commenting at 
large, even in my lucubrationarv rambles; and what is still 
stranger, 1 never enter into this misanthropy of feeling, 
without having the chain of my sympathy touched upon by 
the lacerations of the heart, it comes like the overture to a 
play, portraying the passions that are to follow. 

“ Qch.mein Gott! Och, mein land!” exclaimed a voice, 
broken in its tones of distress. 

“ Ocb, leiber Deutschland !’* again it ejaculated :—the 
accents were sufficient to awaken roy compassion, and I 
hastened to relieve them from their woe. I had not walked 
many paces, before I saw the lone and sorrowful sufferer; 
she was one of the many broom girls that infest the metro¬ 
polis. whose very fate depends upon the precarious charity 
of strangers. §he was seated on a little hillock of stones; 
her head was nearly shrouded in one of her hands, whilst the 
other hung despondingly by her side, inertly grasping her 
small merchandize of brooms : two or three were lying in her 
lap, and were moistened with the tears of retrospection, that 
fell from her fair blue eyes, as the shower of a blighted 
spring. Her soul seemed wandering among the clime of her 
fathers, where the dawn of her infant years had opened upon 
her heart like the soft soothings of the wind, when the beams 
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of the sun were fading on the bosom of the Oder, the liver 
whose name had first harmonized her now withering lips. I 
know not how it is; but, I never meet with the poor suf¬ 
ferers of the world, but my feelings are certain of mingling 
with their woes; *tis the union of brotherhood, nothing 
more. I had seated myself on the same mound of stones ; 
’twas a hard and unrelenting bed for a weeping maid ; she 
told me she had resolved to sit there, for she had created the 
picture in her eye, and if she left it, she might lose the only 
balsam to her cares. 

“ What picture ? " said I, interested with the poetical 
fancy of the girl, as I saw she had none on her lap. 

•' That of my home, sir," replied she, “ my dear, but em¬ 
bittered home, where I have left: my heart, ray soul! All to 
me seems buried in my own, my native land. Even the 
shadows of this country seem stronger than in mine; nature 
seems coarser, more unfeeling." 

“ But you do not, with the country, judge of its inhabi¬ 
tants," said I, somewhat nettled at her tone of contempt. 

“ Alas! who can answer ?” 

“ Cannot you," replied I, “ you are a stranger V* 

“lam ignorant," retorted the M'ddchen, “ I would not 
therefore wrong them. Alas" continued she, “ Ludiwig, 
shall I behold you no more V* 

“ You have loved?" said I, attempting to find out the 
little history of her griefs. *• And what woman has not V* 
answered she, her expressive, though sun-burnt features 
beaming with radiant smiles : 4< There are none who have 

never loved—should they say so, it is but to piove their su¬ 
periority over feelings that were created for the passion. Ah, 
sir, then I was happy in a plenteous home!" 

“ Then, why aid you leave it," asked I, and seek in a 
foreign land a poor and uncertain subsistence 1" 

“ Ah, sir; if you are fond of sad stories, mine is one 
that would make your manly eyes wet with the tears of com¬ 
passion." “ And yet," said 1, “ if it would not revive very 
painful sensations, I should much like to hear it." She let 
tall her brooms and drew her hand for some moments across 
her eyes. “ Well, sir, I will tell you; even in the relation 
I mav experience some alleviation of my misery. I am the 
daughter of a respectable and once wealthy burgher, of 
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Frankfort on tbe Oder. My father, when young, was sin¬ 
cerely attached to the daughter of a peasant, beautiful as 
light, and virtuous as the morning. After many months of » 
reciprocal affection, they were united, and I was tbe first and 
only blossom of their love ; years passed on, and time seemed 
only to wither, to render my parents more passionately be¬ 
loved of each other and of me. 

“ Among the first wooers of my mother, there was a young 
burgher, very handsome, but dissolute and immoral. Albert 
had ever fancied he was secure of the affection of my mother, 
but her marriage with my father soon awakened him to the 
vanity of this conceit. The loss of my mother appeared to 
have withdrawn him from the company of his vile associates, 
and applying himself industriously to his business, he at 
length regained his good name, and once more became an in¬ 
mate of our domestic circle. When I had attained my fif¬ 
teenth year, my parents determined to commemorate the 
event with a little festival. Among the visitors on that day 
were Albert, and a youth called Ludiwig Stoll, the son of 
a lapidary in Frankfort; in most cases, where the hearts are 
joined in a union of feelings, love innocently springs up and 
blossoms into maturity; such was it with us. Ludiwig 
could not love me more passionately than I did him. In the 
course of the evening my mother retired to her chamber to 
make some alteration in her dress, as there was to he a dance 
to conclude the entertainments. Some period having elapsed, 
and not making her appearance, I was sent by my father to 
learn the reason of the delay ; when, on arriving at the door 
of her chamber, I was surprised to hear voices in violent al¬ 
tercation—they were my mother’s and Albert’s : he was en¬ 
treating her to his vows of adoration, while she was upbraid¬ 
ing him with his treachery to my father. My appearance at 
once interrupted his avowals, and threw him into terrible 
agitation; but, before I was permitted to depart, I was 
sworn by him to secrecy, never to reveal what I had seen to 
my father. As we descended the stairs, l thought 1 heard 
him mutter imprecations of revenge on my mother. 

“ Shortly after my birth day f&te, my mother was suddenly 
taken ill, and after a few days of dangerous suffering, she ex¬ 
pired. All the servants were examined, as the physician de¬ 
clared her death had been caused by poison; but nothing was 
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elicited by the magistrates: my suspicions were always at* 
tached to Albert. 

“ Two years bad nearly expired since the decease of my 
poor mother, when my father again married: this lady was 
the friend of Albert, extremely beautiful, but rather uncon¬ 
strained in her demonstrations of friendship to men. After 
some months of happiness, my father suddenly discovered 
that his new bride carried on an amour with Albert; he up¬ 
braided, expostulated, and ultimately threatened to turn her 
from his house: but tears and entreaties at last prevailed, 
and she was permitted to stay. It wa3 a sad—sad day for 
me, that my father ever consented to reinstate her 'in her 
lights, and forgive, as she termed them, the errors of a warm 
imagination. 

“ It appeared afterwards, that Albert and my mother-inr 
law bad long plotted to murder my father:—‘ Pardon me, 
sir/ said Annichin, as the tears glistened down her cheeks ; 
* for he has no one left to lament him but me ; no one to 
mingle their sighs with his restless shadow, save his wander¬ 
ing, outcast daughter.* 

“ Intoxicated with passion, his treacherous wife listened to 
the importunities of her betrayer, and in a moment of madness 
stabbed my unthinking parent to the heart. The guilty pair 
fled on completion of their crime—but were soon overtaken 
and secured. In the hour of my loneliness, 1 flew to the 
roof of my lover for protection ; but his father, a rich and 
austere man, forbade me to seek it as an asylum in my sor¬ 
rows ; and said, that if ever his son wedded the daughter of a 
murderess, that moment he would disinherit him : it is true, 
this would have had little effect on the affectionate heart of 
my Ludiwig, had 1 not taken an oath, that, under all these 
circumstances, I never would be his wife. 

“ Albert and his ill-fated paramour were tried and found 
guilty; and so great was tne horror that the people felt 
against them, that all, even to the public executioner, re¬ 
fused even burial to their corses. They were flung with 
every demonstration of abhorrence upon a dung-heap close 
to the prison, where the half-starved animals, that sought a 
subsistence amid the offals of the town, preyed on their life¬ 
less bodies; here they were left to blister beneath the mid- 
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day sun, a mass of horrible corruption, while the fresh airs of 
heaven mourned o’er their corses, and the birds of the gloomy 
night feasted upon their bloated flesh. 

“ Though all these misfortunes had deprived me of a hus¬ 
band, still, in secret interviews, my Ludiwig endeavoured to 
console me, and atone for the ungenerous and unmanly neg¬ 
lect of his father, urging me to wait the death of his parent, 
when we might be united;—life, with his soothings. might 
have been rendered happy, had not the unfriendly and mali¬ 
cious trampled upon me in my sorrows. Under all circum¬ 
stances, I thought it was better to fly the home of my youth 
with the little money I possessed, rather than exist as a con¬ 
tamination to the town ; and having heard so much of the 
happiness of England, I embarked late one evening, in a ves¬ 
sel that contained numbers of my countrywomen :—I left a 
letter for poor Ludiwig, for parting would but have added to 
our woes, and took with me this poor memorial of himself,’* 
said she, taking from her bosom a well executed portrait of an 
exceedingly handsome youth; ' it has been my solace in 
many a sad hour, when the jests of my companions have be¬ 
spoke the impenetrableness of their hearts ; and while theirs 
fluttered in the sunshine of their expectations, mine was 
breaking amid the shadows of despair. If, sir,’* continued 
the fair Annichin, “ you would take charge of the only trea¬ 
sure I have left,*’ giving me the portrait, and a locket of beau¬ 
tiful auburn hair ; “ for 1 have full confidence in your kind¬ 
ness, you will bestow much happiness on a broken-hearted 
maid. I have not long to live, nay, even now the moments 
of my life are passing swift o’er the course they are doomed ; 
but—if you would promise to return them to him—even, 
though dying as I am now—I shall be blessed in the know¬ 
ledge .-—will you promise?” 

“ Solemnly !” replied I, deeply affected by the fervency of 
her manner. 

“ Enough ! I shall now sink with more resignation into 
my grave. You will find his residence on the reverse of the 
portraitcontinued the broken-hearted girl, ** you may tell 
him, if you will, kind sir, how I have wandered—the suffer¬ 
ings—say, that the last pulsations of my heart heaved with 
his dear name! Land of my fathers, farewell,—fare’* and 
catching hold of my hand containing the picture of her lover, 
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she kissed it, and, blessing me for my kindness, expired 
\ipon my lap. 

* • * * * * * 

Annichin is interred in the churchyard of —, not very 
far from the spot where she perished ; the evening breezes are 
the only sighs, and the moonbeams the only tears that lament 
her fate. * * • * Her wishes were accordingly ful¬ 

filled ; but a letter, in which was returned the portrait of her 
lover, informed me, that her Ludiwig had pined away in sor¬ 
row for his lost, though not forgotten, Annichin. To me, 
her last treasures were only sad mementos of her fate, and I 
determined to place them by her; side. It was one night 
when the stars were shining forth in the brilliancy of their 
glories, when the moon was shrouded, as if in token of her 
sorrows, that I disturbed the fair, but broken-hearted Anni¬ 
chin, there to inter the only earthly remains of her adoring 
lover; and I thought, as I completed the deed, that the spirit 
of the maid greeted me with a smile for my task. 


THE FESTIVAL OF THE ROSE. 

It was in the latter part of May, that the Festival of the 
Rose was held in the little village of Alli6re, in Provence. 
It had been the custom for years, many more than the me¬ 
mory of any inhabitant of the country could remember, to 
hold a sort of rustic revel under this name, where the fairest 
and most virtuous of the village maidens was adorned by her 
unenvying companions with that symbol of purity and loveli¬ 
ness—a white rose. It is not consistent with our present 
purpose to trace the origin of a ceremony which is as old 
perhaps as the barbarian inhabitants of the land, and which, 
at least, may be considered as one of the first indications of 
civilization. In the year 1234 the Count Raimond Alliere 
had resolved to celebrate it with more than usual pomp, for 
his niece, the daughter of a beloved brother who had died in 
the Holy Land, had just quitted the neighbouring convent in 
which she had been educated, and was about to become the 
mistress aud the ornament of her doting uncle’s castle. The 
day on which the Festival of the Rose was to he held was 
that of her nativity, and her uncle intended that she should 
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offer herself as a competitor for the prize. Perhaps even if 
she had been less unequivocally entitled to it her claim 
would have been allowed; but she had do need to call to 
her aid the advantages of her station. Her charms spoke 
for themselves, and her benevolence had been so often exer¬ 
cised upon the poor villagers, that they looked upon her as 
one of those beneficent beings of another world, which the 
imaginations of poets feign to come down to earth sometimes 
for the succour of its suffering children. Still, in the count's 
offering his niece as a candidate for the white rose, there was 
a proof of that simplicity which was a part of his character, 
and which was so often, at the period of which we speak, to 
be found in company with the sterner virtues. 

Perhaps, too, there was another motive which was not 
without its influence in the old man's mind. It had been 
the dying wish of his niece’s father that she should marry 
-the son of his companion in arms, Gui de Besancour ; and 
when the beautiful Claude had attained that age at which it 
was thought time to fix her future destiny, this proposition 
was made to the young heir of Besancour. He bore his fa¬ 
ther’s name of Gui, and had given fair earnest of keeping that 
name no less illustrious than it had been made by a long line 
of ancestors. He had gained honour beyond bis years in the 
battles of his country, and perhaps some of the vanity of a 
young man led him to decline too hastily the proposal that 
had been made to marry him, id pursuance of a dead man's 
will, to a lady whom he had never seen. He replied to the 
count's messenger, that he was about to take a command in 
Spain, and that, as his absence from his native country 
might be of uncertain duration, he relinquished all thoughts 
of the honour which was intended him by such an alliance. 
The count, stung with this cool reply, which however ad¬ 
mitted of no further consideration, resolved that his niece's 
beauty should at least be seen and acknowledged; and, 
therefore, at the approaching Festival of the Rose, he held a 
grand tourney, to which he invited the neighbouring barons 
and knights. He had little doubt that his niece would carry 
off the prize at the first, and he intended that she should dis¬ 
play among her equals those charms to which he was sure all 
who saw her must pay homage. 

The young Gui de Besancour was in no hurry to go to 
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Spain; the news of the tourney determined him to go, but in 
disguise, to the castle of Alli£re, to see the lady whom for¬ 
tune had intended to thrust upon him without his asking. 
Accompanied only by an esquire, who had, like himself, 
some skill in music, in the garb of troubadours—a disguise 
then commonly adopted by people of all ranks—he repaired 
to Alli£re. He reached that place on the evening of the day 
on which the Festival of the Rose was held, and the tourney 
was to begin on the morrow. 

The Count Gui was wholly unprepared for the nature of 
the scene to which he was thus unexpectedly introduced. 
He had heard of the Festival of the Rose, and knew indis¬ 
tinctly the nature of the ceremony, but he did not know the 
manners of the Provencal people, nor the extreme simplicity 
with which they conducted this ceremony,—a simplicity 
which partook more of the olden times to which its origin 
belonged than to the then present period. The Count Rai- 
mond and his noble friends, male as well as female, were 
dressed in the garb of peasants. They mingled in the sports 
of their tenants without ceremony, the difference of rank 
was forgotten, and the father of his people was treated by 
them with that inward and heartfelt respect which a father 
deserves, but without any of that untoward homage which, 
in a more courtly company, his station would have entitled 
him to. The lovely Claude, dressed in pure white, with no 
other decoration than the charms which heaven had bestowed 
her, and crowned with the one white rose which her undis¬ 
puted beauty bad won, moved among the village girls like 
one of them. The peasants were all in their best clothes, 
and in the frank hilarity of the moment no stranger could 
have told which of them was gentle and which simple. 

On a throne of turf strewn with flowers, on which a 
bower of roses was erected, sate Claude, surrounded by her 
fair companions. A table was spread beneath a trellised 
vine, at the side where the Count Raimond and the elder 
part of the company sate. Some minstrels were at the op¬ 
posite side, who were preparing to accompany the dance 
which was about to begin, when a shout from some of the 
peasants announced the arrival of strangers. The Count Gui, 
with his lute slung upon his shoulder, and followed by 
Raoul, his esquire, who had faithfully served him, in war as 
L. 3d. 2. x 
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well as in peace, from bis boyhood, approached. They were 
hurried up by a crowd of laughing rustics to the throne, to 
pay homage to the queen of the day. He was soon informed 
of the nature of the festival; but, as it was a rule of the 
sport, that the queen of the day should be addressed by no 
other name than that of her title, and giving in at once to 
the humour of the moment, he, after striking a few chords 
on his lute, improvised the following song, which he sang 
with a rich mellow voice :— 

Of all the flowers that deck the earth. 

When summer’s beauties first unclose. 

The fairest gem that takes its birth 
Is sweet Provence’s matchless Rose. 

And fair Provence has maidens bright, 

Who, like her Rose, ’mong other flowers. 

Shine but to form the world’s delight. 

And peerless deck her sunny bowers. 

Here, where before my raptured gare, 

The union of these charms are seen. 

Humbly I turn my willing lays 

To thee, fair maid, the Rose’s Queen. 

Loud applauses followed this proof of the minstrel’s skill; 
and having thus manifested his desire to join in the revelry, 
he needed no farther introduction. The dance was about to 
begin, in which he joined, and with a courteous frankness 
claimed, in right of his being the last comer, the hand of the 
Queen of the Rose. If her beauty had struck him at the 
first glance, the charms of her conversation completed his 
fascioation j and when the dance broke off, he was as com* 
pletely and as unexpectedly in love as any man should desire 
to be. The Count Raimond, who saw by the demeanour of 
both the master and bis follower, that they were not minstrels 
by profession, endeavoured to ascertain who they ware. 
Raoul, whom he essayed first, was too close and wary to give 
him any satisfactory replies; but cunning as the esquire was* 
the old count was too old a soldier to give him up at onoe ; 
but seeing that Raoul had attached himself to’the laughing 
Jacqueline, a god-daughter of his own, and the child of one 
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of his tenants, he called her to him, and bade her try to get 
out the serving man’s secret. Jacqueline loved a secret her¬ 
self ; she loved mischief, too, a little—what women does 
not ? She liked to show her power over a new lover, and 
what pretty young woman will blame her for it ? She ma¬ 
naged matters so well, that before the sports had concluded 
she had the whole of Raoul’s history, which he imparted to 
her under the seal of secrecy ; and, with a similar qualifica¬ 
tion, she, within two minutes after, had told the Count Rai- 
mond that the troubadour was no other than the young Gui 
de Besancour. 

The Count Gui was in the mean time busy in endeavour¬ 
ing to make himself agreeable to the young peasant, as he 
thought her, who had been crowned Queen of the Rose. He 
urged his suit with all the art that he possessed, and Claude 
soon perceived by his courtly gallantry that he was a person 
of some degree, and possessing accomplishments which were 
by no means common with such folks as his dress would have 
bespoken him. She replied to all his flatteiies with a frank, 
but prudent, naivetS , which was well calculated to keep him 
in the error he had fallen into respecting her condition, and 
completely enchanted him. She asked him once moie to 
sing, and he expressed his passion in a roundel—a mode of 
composition which was then in great vogue in the French 
court. 


Lady, lay those frowns aside ; 

Winter reigns not all the year. 

The laughing spring, a flower-deck’d bride, 
Has chased away the tyrant drear. 

Then listen, lady, to my lay; 

Why in your heart should winter stay ? 


Time’s wing will crush the flow’ret’s bloom. 

And love has wings as well as darts ; 

The flowers must yield them to their doom. 
And love rests only in young hearts - f 
Then listen, lady, to my lay; 

Whate’er has wings will fly away. 

x 2 
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But time and love are both your own, 

Your charms now blossom in their prime. 

Enjoy them ere the hours be flown. 

And leave to Fate the wintry time. 

Then listen, lady, to my lay ; 

Gather the roses while you may. 

The Count Raimond had taken advantage of his abstrac¬ 
tion to request the elder of the peasants to take care that the 
stranger did not learn the rank of the queen and of the other 
noble guests, but that he should remain in the belief that 
they were merely inhabitants of a neighbouring farm. By this 
time the sun had set, and two horses, caparisoned iu the 
homely manner of the farmers, being brought, Raimond 
summoned his niece to accompany him. Gui employed the 
few moments, during which the queen was preparing for her 
departure, to ask where she dwelt, but she would give him 
no other reply than by telling him she should be at the tour¬ 
ney at the castle on the following day. Raimond helped her 
on her horse, and mounting himself, and followed by his 
guests, the seeming rustics, they dashed off at a speed which 
made it impossible for the minstrels to overtake them, or to 
discover their route. The father of Jacqueline offered them 
the hospitality of his house, which they accepted, and Gui 
retired to rest to dream of the lovely Queen of the Rose, 
whom he determined to see on the following day. 

The Castle of Allidre was crowded with all the gay and 
noble persons in the vicinity. In the court-yard lists were 
prepared, and on a dais at the upper end sate the Lady 
Claude. An indifferent spectator might have found it diffi¬ 
cult to recognise in her the simple maiden of the preceding 
day. Instead of the white robe which had then displayed 
all the graces of her person, she was now dressed in all the 
gorgeous splendour which befitted her station. Jewels shone 
upon her fair bosom, a coronet blazed upon her brows, and a 
white veil, which reached nearly to her feet, concealed some 
part of her features. Gui was there, still in his dress of a 
troubadour, and looked around in vain for the Queen of the 
Rose. He saw all the maidens whom he had noted as being 
her companions, but she was not among them, and be never • 
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thought of discovering her in the lovely heiress of Alliere. 
Wearied with his search, and disappointed at its result, he 
betook himself to the lists to see the tourney. At first he 
felt no desire to join it, but when he saw that the prize was to 
be bestowed by the hand of the lady whose love had been 
proffered to him, and whom he had rejected, he felt some de¬ 
sire to see her if he could do so unknown. The clang of the 
trumpets, and clash of arms, roused his martial ardour, and 
he was blaming himself for not having provided himself with 
horse and armour, when be was joined by an old peasant 
whom he had talked with on the preceding evening. He 
perceived immediately that it was the chaperon of the maiden 
whom he had been in vain seeking. He asked him where 
the Queen of the Rose was. The old man, who was no 
other than the Count Raimond, replied that she would be 
there anon. “ But why/* said he, “SirMinstrel, do you 
stand here an idle gazer while so manly a sport as this is on 
foot Any one can see that though you now carry a lute you 
have been used to a more stirring occupation.” 

Sir Gui turned upon his inquirer, whose familiarity was 
anything but offensive^ " You see,” he replied, “ that I 
have neither horse nor arms.” 

“ If that be all,” said the old man, “ your need will be 
soon supplied, for yonder stands the sieed of Sir Albert 
Brunne, who has received a hurt in the last tilt. He loves 
the sport so well that, though he cannot join in it himself, 
he will gladly see another do so. If you will ask, l am sure 
he will lend you both steed and harness.’' 

Gui knew thejcnight whose name had been mentioned, 
and beckoning to Raoul, he bade him ask the loan of th& 
armour in his name, at the same time enjoining ^he knight 
not to disclose the circumstance of his being present. A 
prompt reply was returned; and in a few minutes s^ace the 
Count Gui was in the saddle, armed for the tilt, and with a 
good lance in his hand. 

The trumpets sounded, and he rode gallantly into the 
lists. Up to this moment fortune had favoured the Baron 
de Riverdun, who was understood to be a suitor for the hand 
of the Lady Claude. He was a man of large stature, and 
had distinguished himself in the wars of Guienne. His well- 
x 3 
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known prowess deterred many of the competitors from en¬ 
countering him, and his strength and skill had worsted all 
who offered to dispute the prize. Gui, however, was des¬ 
tined to check his triumph. They ran three courses, in the 
two first of which their address was such as to avoid being 
borne from the saddles, although the shocks were rude enough. 
In the third Gui levelled the coronal of his lance against the 
throat of his antagonist, and the blow was so true and so 
vigorous as to bear the baron a spear’s length from his 
saddle, and to leave him upon the field. His squires bore 
him off the ground. A crowd of assailants offered themselves 
to encounter the new comer, who received their attacks in 
succession, but still triumphed over them all. At length 
there were no more opponents, and the unknown knight was 
declared to have won the prize. He approached the dias on 
which the Lady Claude was seated, and kneeling, received 
from her hands a green scarf worked with white roses, which 
was the prize. Her veil was still over a part of her face, but 
her graceful manner, and the beauty of such part of her 
countenance as he could see, convinced him that be had been 
somewhat hasty in his refusal. The herald approached him 
to know his name. His esquire replied, that his master had 
at present no other appellation than that of the Knight of 
the White Rose. The trumpets then brayed out, and the 
heralds proclaimed the Knight of the White Rose to be the 
victor of the day’s tourney. 

The Count Raimond in his proper person greeted him on 
his success, and, without appearing to penetrate his disguise, 
craved his presence at the banquet, to which Sir Gui ac¬ 
ceded. The Lady Claude sate at the upper end of the feast, 
and the victor was placed near her. He had now a full view 
of her face, and, although he could not help thinking that she 
bore an Extraordinary resemblance to the Queen of the Rose, 
yet the change of dress, and the circumstances in which she 
was now placed, forbade his imagining that she was the 
lowly maid who bad enraptured him on the preceding even¬ 
ing. He talked to her, and found the graceful polish of Ler 
manners and the charms of her mind in no degree inferior to 
her beauty. He was half ready to chide himself for the dan¬ 
gerous facility with which he found himself again enslaved 
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when the feast broke up. Some of the guests repaired to the 
gardens of the castle ; others remained in the hall, diverting 
themselves in conversation, or in some social sports. 

The Lady Claude, followed by Sir Gui, proceeded to a 
terrace which commanded a view of the surrounding country. 
The evening was drawing to a close, and the declining rays 
of the sun shed a purple kind of tint over the picturesque and 
fertile landscape which lay before them. At the upper end 
of the terrace was an alcove decorated with rare plants, and 
constructed in that spirit of gorgeous ornament which is the 
characteristic of what is called the florid Gothic. An open 
door led to the boudoir of the Lady Claude. In the alcove 
were seats and tables. An illuminated volume of Provencal 
poems lay there, and a lute, which seemed to belong to the 
fair mistress of the castle, was on a seat just by. The ena¬ 
moured Sir Gui asked the lady if she had skill upon the 
instrument. 

“lama passing poor performer,” said she ; “ but if it 
will amuse you, I will sing a lay which has lately been 
brought iuto this country by a wandering minstrel.” After 
a short prelude, she began to sing the roundel which Sir Gui 
had sung on the preceding evening. 

Lady lay those frowns aside; 

Winter reigns uot all the year, 

The laughing Spring, a flower-deck’d bride. 

Has chased away the tyrant drear, 

Then listen, lady, to ray lay; 

Why in your heart should winter stay ? 

Sir Gui listened in dumb astonishment. He knew the air 
to be his own, and he knew he had composed the words on 
the instant at which he sang them. 

"Can it be,” said he, “ that you have heard this roundel 
sung by a minstrel.” 

“ Nothing is more true,” replied the Lady Claude ; “ and 
it'was no longer too than yester-eve.” 

“ Were you then at the festival of the Rose in the village 
below?” asked he, with increasing anxiety. 

“ That she was, I’ll be sworn,” said the Count Raimond, 
who had been an unobserved witness of this conversation ; 
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“ and by the same token she was herself the Queen of the 
Rose as truly as you are the Count Gui de Besancour.” 

Gui turned round ; a few words sufficed to explain to him 
the cause of his delusion, and a short, but sincere apology 
ensured his pardon. It need not be added that he gave up 
all thoughts of the Spanish expedition. A few weeks saw 
him the happy husband of the Rose Queen ; and although, 
at the present time, the Festival of the Rose is annually cele¬ 
brated at Alli&re, never has there been a fairer candidate for 
the prize than the lovely Claude. 


THE OLD WOMAN OF THE ROCHENFELS. 

In the valley of Murg stands a large and steep granite 
pile, which is known by the name of the Rochen. The castle 
of Ebeistein rears its massy walls, in gloomy grandeur, on a 
neighbouring mountain. The district in which both of them 
are placed is called the Rochenfels. Numerous traditions, 
all of them romantic, and most of them fabulous, are pre¬ 
served respecting this picturesque place. From amongst them 
the following has been selected, and the reader may deter¬ 
mine to which of these classes—if not both—it belongs. 

In the good old times when human beings were not the only 
inhabitants of the place, the earth, the air, and the water, 
had each their separate denizens, who partook of the nature 
of the element from which they had their being : they dif¬ 
fered in their power and degree, but the greater part of them 
were benevolently disposed towards mankind, unless some 
undeserved harshness or ingratitude changed their original 
intentions. The gnomes were those who took the principal 
interest in the affairs of men, and of those who mingled most 
in the concerns of the people of the district, was an old female 
who had her abode in the caverns of the Rocben, and who 
was thence called universally “ The old woman of the 
Rochenfels.” 

Although she appeared to have reached a very advanced age, 
she exhibited none of the moroseness which sometimes ac¬ 
companies increasing years. She was upon excellent terms 
at all the eottages in the neighbourhood, to all of which she 
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paid frequent visits. Her coming was always welcomed 
with delight, and by none more than by the young girls, 
whose minds she amused and whose labours she lightened 
by the recital of wonderful stories, of which she possessed 
an inexhaustible stock. Whenever she made her appearance 
the distaff was the swiftest plied and the soonest ended, and 
the thread was always spun in the finest and most even 
manner. The governor of the castle of Eberstein was tyran¬ 
nous and rapacious. He exercised a severe despotism over 
his tenantry, from whom he exacted the most unjust and 
burthensome services. He obliged the men to cultivate his 
lands without reaping any benefit from their toil, and he 
required their wives and daughters to spin for him night and 
day, while he gave them neither sufficient rest, nor food, nor 
even thanks. Among them was one pretty and amiable young 
girl, named Clara. She was acknowledged to be the fairest, 
gentlest, and best of the village maids, and was tenderly 
beloved by the gardener of the castle, whose affection she 
returned with equal ardour. Being, however, only peasants, 
and the feudal serfs of this proud bad man, they could not 
marry without the consent of the governor, and whenever 
they had hitherto asked him for it, they had been always 
morosely, and, as they thought, unreasonably, refused. 
Clara, however, loved too well to be easily repulsed, and 
her duties calling her frequently to the castle, she often re¬ 
newed her suit. One day when the poor girl had besought 
him with an eloquent earnestness, to which her tears gave 
greater effect, to give his consent to her nuptials with the 
gardener, he led her to the window, and pointing to a small 
heap in the cemetery he said, with a bitter and demoniac 
smile, ** Do you see that grave V* 

“ Alas !” sighed Clara, whilst the blinding tears fell from 
her eyes, “ I know it too well—it is the grave of my parents ; 
the protectors of whom destiny has deprived me.” 

“ The thistles grow thickly on it,” continued the gover¬ 
nor. "I have heard that they make excellent thread. Now 
I require you to spin from the fibres of those thistles a piece 
of cloth, sufficiently large to make me a shirt for my wedding 
day, and a shroud for me to be ‘buried in. Do this and I 
will consent to your marriage; but until then 1 will never 
consent.” 
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At he said this the governor left her with a malignant 
look, and the poor girl remained bewildered and despairing, 
not knowing what to do nor how to accomplish a request 
which seemed to be wholly impracticable. She went griev¬ 
ing to her parent’s grave, and throwing herself upon it, she 
wept, then prayed, and then wept again, and displayed so 
much sorrow, and uttered her regrets so pathetically, that she 
would almost have melted a heart of stone. At the moment 
when her sorrow was the wildest and the loudest, the good 
old woman of the Rochenfels made her appearance, and 
asked Clara why she wept. 

The poor maiden related to her all that had happened— 
the sternness and unreasonable cruelty of the governor, and 
his iniquitous demand. The good old woman was much af¬ 
fected by it, but bidding Clara not despair, but wait the re¬ 
sult, she then bade her, without delay, to gather the thistles, 
and Clara having complied, and cut them all down, the old 
woman tied them up in a bundle and carried them away 
with her to her cavern in the mountains. 

It was a short time after this, and when the stem governor 
had forgotten he had made such a request, that, hunting in 
the wood near the Murg. he pursued his prey till he came to 
Rochenfels, where he saw the old woman sitting tranquilly 
before her door and spinning. Her wheel went round very 
fast, the governor approached her and accosted her in a tone 
which had in it that spirit of insolent bantering which his un¬ 
checked power had given him a licence to indulge in. 
“ Good day, my good old woman,” said he, “ you work 
so earnestly that I suppose you are spinning your wedding 
garment.” 

“ I am spinning—but not for myself—a wedding shirt 
and a funeral shroud, and they are both at your service,” 
muttered the old womaD, without raising her eyes from her 
work. 

“ It is very fine linen,” said he, examining it more 
closely. “ Where did you get the fiax ? I suspect it must 
have been stolen from me.” 

“ Oh, no,” replied the old woman, “ it is spun from 
the thistles which grow upon the lowly and forgotten grave 
of poor Gottfried, one of your best and most faithful fol¬ 
lowers.” 
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At these words the governor's conscience smote him. He 
remembered how harshly he h^d treated the daughter of that 
honest, faithful follower. He said nothing, but returned to 
JSberstein very much disturbed, and debated within himself 
whether he should keep his word with Clara or not. He 
thought, however, there was no immediate haste, and that 
the news would cause her so much pleasure, come when it 
would, that in this way many days passed without his having 
said any thing on the subject, and he continued of this opi¬ 
nion, till one evening the poor girl entered his room with 
two vestments of a most beautifully fine texture. “ My 
lord,” said she to him, “I have obeyed your commands, 
and here are the wedding shirt and the funeral shroud, and 
both of them from thistles from the grave of my poor father 
and mother.” 

“ Very good,” answered the governor, I will keep my 
word, you shall be married to-morrow.” A smile was on 
his lips but his heart was heavy, he felt a sensation of terror 
which he could not get rid of. It might be said that an in¬ 
visible power compelled him to do every thing: he ordered 
that Clara should be married to the gardener the following 
day, and promised to accompany them to church. The mor¬ 
row came, but when it arrived, he was ill, and, as it ap¬ 
peared, dying, and when Clara and her husband returned 
from receiving the nuptial benediction, the passing bell 
sounded for the governor, who was dead. His unreasonable^ 
request had been fulfilled to the letter, and fate had given 
him something beyond. He was buried in his new shroud; 
his name passed away, but that of the old woman of the Re- 
chenfels has remained, and will remain probably for ever* 


ENGLISH FASHIONS AND NOVELTIES. 

Promenade Dress. —Marron satin mantle, lined with 
blue gros de Naples ; it is made ample, draws in tight round 
the waist, is trimmed with a velvet collar and pelerine; the 
latter forms a heart on the bosom, and the ends descend in 
the scarf stile as a facing down the front of the mantle, 
Hanging sleeves of the usual width, with openings at the 
upper part for the arms to pass through. Velvet bonnet, 
corresponding in colour with the cloak; a round open brim 
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of moderate size; it is trimmed in the cap stile with blond 
lace, a low crown ornamented with satin ribbon, and feathers 
to correspond. 

* Concert Dress. —Robe of one of the new winter silks ; 
the ground is fumge de Londres figured in white, a low 
pointed corsage, the bosom trimmed with a drapery of the 
same material, set on in full folds, and ornamented with a 
butterfly bow in the centre ; short sleeves, farming a single 
bouffant. The hair is dressed both at the sides and on the 
summit of the head in light bows. Evening mantle of azure 
blue satin, trimmed with a velvet cape of a deeper shade. 
White kid gloves. Bracelets a la Caputelaine . Black satin 
slippers. 

Remarks on the Prevailing London Fashions. 

Mantles are now decidedly adopted in promenade dress : 
we observe that those of figured cashmere are in a very great 
majority, but silk ones are by no means unfashionable. All 
mantles are now made in the pelisse stile, that is to say, with 
the backs disposed in plaits, and confined at the waist by a 
band, which fastens inside; sleeves are also indispensible, 
and whatever is the ground of the cloak, the collar is always 
of velvet to correspond. 

Promenade bonnets have not changed much within the last 
month. We still see a great many of Leghorn straw, trim¬ 
med with black or coloured velvet. Although these bonnets 
have, to a certain degree, become common, they are still 
adopted by very genteel women ; it is with them, in fact, as 
it was during the summer with the drawn bonnets, the beauty 
of the materials employed, and the form of the bonnet, con¬ 
stitutes the difference between an elegant and a vulgar head¬ 
dress. We see also a good many satin-drawn bonnets; they 
are generally of full colours, and a good many trimmed with 
curtain veils of black blond or tulle. 

Some mantles have recently appeared in carriage-dress of 
a very elegant kind, and peculiarly well calculated for even¬ 
ing wraps; they are made both of satin and velvet. The 
lining, which is wadded, is quilted in small squares, or else 
in a pretty fancy pattern. We have seen two of these mantles 
that we consider uncommonly beautiful, and well worthy of 
the attention of our fair readers. One is composed of rose- 
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coloured satin, lined with white satin, and bordered with 
swansdown; the other is of bionze-coloured velvet, lined 
with apple green satin, and trimmed with light sable. 

Carriage-hats and bonnets are principally composed of 
satin and peluche. There are also a good many of rep velvet, 
and a few, but as yet very few, of velvet. A decided altera¬ 
tion has taken place in the size of the brims, both of hats and 
bpnnets •> they are now considerably smaller than they were 
in the beginning of the season ; it is supposed that they will 
remain of their present size till the beginning of the spring, 
when it is expected they will again diminish in size, so 
that in all probability, they will be worn very small next sum¬ 
mer. We shall endeavour to give our fair readers some idea 
of two bonnets that have recently appeared, which we con¬ 
sider among the most elegant of tne season. One is a drawn 
bonnet, composed of black satin, and lined with apple green 
satin, the brim somewhat of an oval form, and close at the 
sides, stands out from the face over the forehead, and is of 
moderate size, the interior is trimmed just over the forehead, 
with a quilting of blond, terminated at each end by a small 
ornament of ribbon of a very novel form. The crown is 
small, and of the horse-shoe shape ; it is decorated with 
black satin ribbon, and a sprig of orange flower blossoms. 
The other bonnet has a round brim of an open form, aud ra¬ 
ther large, and a low crown placed a little on one side; it is 
made of white silk plush, and trimmed at the edge of the 
brim, round the top of the crown, and at the edge of the cur¬ 
tain behind, with a small rouleau of azure blue rep velvet. 
The interior of the brim is exceedingly full trimmed with 
blond lace at the sides, and a half wreath of various flowers 
placed over the forehead. The crown is decorated with a white 
ostrich feather tipped with blue, placed very low on one side. 

Some new and very pretty foulards have appeared for half 
dress, and also some beautiful materials of Cashmere wool, 
twilled and figured in different patterns with silk of the same 
colour. High robes appear to be getting greatly into favour 
in half dress. The corsages are generally made plain, but 
rendered dressy bv a new kind of pelerine of the material of 
the dress, which is made in the exact shape of a half hand¬ 
kerchief, but cut out at the throat, so as to fit the neck ; it 
just meets before, and the ends form two small points which 
h» 36. 2. z 
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cross. These pelerines are variously trimmed, some are 
edged with velvet, others have a frill of the material of the 
dress, and a good many are edged with lace ; in the latter 
case, a lace collar to correspond must always be adopted. 
The sleeves are for the most part made tight from the elbow 
to the wrist in the Armadis stile, and with a small turned up 
cuff; the upper part may be either arranged in bouffans, or 
with a mancheron consisting of four or five rows of trimming 
placed one over another, and disposed in dents de loup, 

We may cite among the new silks for evening dress those 
with a dead ground and satin stripes, and also quadrilled 
changeable silks, but those most likely to be highly fashion¬ 
able, are the rich tissues imitating the old fashioned brocades. 

Nothing can yet be announced as decidedly settled in re¬ 
spect to the forms of evening-dress robes, but there is no 
doubt that trains will be to a certain degree adopted. Indeed, 
we have recently seen some dresses made for a lady of dis¬ 
tinction at Brighton, with trains. It is however a fashion 
that will make its way slowly. 

Turbans are expected to be extremely fashionable in 
evening-dress, particularly those d lajuive, so also will dress 
hats with small brims. We have recently seen some of blue 
rep velvet, with very wide brims, disposed en coquille at the 
sides, and turning up before from the right to the left; a 
point descended from the forehead towards the left cheek, 
which was ornamented with pearls, and terminated by two 
pearl tassels. These pretty hats may in our opinion be ranked 
among the most graceful and becoming evening head-dresses. 
Fashionable colours are those we gave last, but we have to 
observe, that while sombre and full hues are preferred in out¬ 
door dress, and neglige full colours keep their ground in 
evening costume. 


FOREIGN FASHIONS AND NOVELTIES. 

Public Promenade Dress. — Robe-redingote of emerald 
green poult de soie ; the corsage is made quite high, with a 
small round collar ; it is tight to the shape, with the front or¬ 
namented in a very novel stile with fancy silk trimming and 
buttons to correspond ; the same stile of trimming is con¬ 
tinued in a perpendicular direction down the front of the 
skirt. The sleeves, tight a little below the shoulder, are or. 
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namented at the top with fancy silk trimming, and form a 
very full bouffant, which reaches nearly to the elbow, from : 
thence they descend tight to the wrist, forming the exact 
shape of the arm, and being fastened with buttons a consi¬ 
derable way up. Gros d'Alger hat; the colour is a ■ milk' 
white, a round and moderate sized brim, and low crown ; the 
former is trimmed in the interior with small pink flowers, 
and blond lace; the latter decorated with-white satin rib¬ 
bons, and a bird of paradise. 

Evening Dress. —Robe of pink figured satin, the corsage 
low, square, and a little pointed at bottom, is draped on the, 
bosom with white tulle laid on in folds, and trimmed round 
the back, and on the shoulders with a row of blond lace set 
on plain. Coques of pink ribbon ornament the shoulders and' : 
bosom, and the front of the corsage . Short tight sleeves,, 
trimmed with tulle ruffles, one fall standing up, and two de¬ 
scending below the elbow. A wreath of bouillons of tulle 
formed by pink coques , encircles the bottom of the skirt. 
The hair is dressed a la Valitre , in a profusion of corkscrew 
curls at the sides, and low bows behind; it is ornamented 
I with bright gold chain disposed en ferroniere, tufts of flowers 
at the sides, and sprigs arranged so as to droop behind. 
White kid gloves. White satin shoes. 

Remarks on. the Prevailing Paris Fashions. 

Winter fashions advance slowly, if we except mantles 
which are now universally adopted. For the morning walk, 
or the minor theatres, those of a slight woollen texture, of 
plaid patterns, and spotted, are in great request. Velvet, 
satin, and the fancy materials mentioned in our last number, 
are adopted for visits and evening wraps. The manteau 
mantolet, and the manteau a capuchon f are in equal favour for' 
the former, but the manteau a. capuchon is the only one 
adopted for the latter; the capuchon , or hood as we call it in 
English, is made in such a manner as to completely cover, 
without deranging the head-dress, supposing the latter to be 
of any moderate height. 

Velvet and satin are the materials adopted for hats and bon¬ 
nets. We see also some satin hats lined with pelucke ; if the 
latter is white, the effect is extremely pretty. A good many 
satin hats are trimmed with velours epingle of a colour which 
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contrasts strongly with that of the satin, as drab and blue, 
nut brown and green, green and orange. 

Feathers have replaced dowers upon velvet hats, the fash¬ 
ionable colours for both are vmdorri, marguerite, araethyste, 
vert acanthe, dragon green, raarron, Swedish blue, and bleu 
Raymond. The ribbons that trim these hats are bordered 
with green or brown, according to the colour of the ground. 
Amethyst marron, marguerite, mordorS, and brown, are 
edged with pea green, Swedish blue, bleu Raymond, vert acan¬ 
the, and dragon green, with brown. ,The general stile of 
trimming is two short feathers, or at most of a three quarter 
length, placed on one side, the feathers are of one colour, 
which is that of the hat as far as the centre, and from thence 
tp the tip they are of the two colours of the ribbon. 

We must have recourse for evening-dress fashions to the 
Theatre Itaiien, and the French Opera. The majority of the 
robes are still composed of Indian muslin. Some of tbe 
most elegant have the corsages in crossed drapery, the drapery 
b$ing laid on in folds upon the breast only. Long sleeves 
with large shoulder pieces either made tight to the arm, or 
else arranged in innumerable plaits confined by one or more 
bands of velvet; the sleeve from thence to rather more than 
half way to the wrist is left loose, and arranged at the bottom 
in a similar style to the top, the ceinture is of velvet with 
long floating ends without rosettes. Other robes are of 
rich silk of the same kind of patterns as the old fashioned 
brocades, or of figured poplin. We may cite among the 
most distinguished head-dresses, caps of blonde antique or¬ 
namented with velours ipiagle, and flowers. Small dress 
hats composed of velours epingle of the new colour groseille, 
and turbans of the antique form, both of crape anu velvet. 
One of the most elegant turbans that has been lately seen, 
is tbjit in which the beautiful Duchesse de V. appeared a few 
evenings since at the French Opera, it is composed of crape, 
a dead white, arranged in regular plaits, divided from dis¬ 
tance to distance by three or four folds of scarlet velvet. 
Nothing can be more becoming to regularly beautiful fea¬ 
tures than this style of trimming. The colours most in 
request are those that we have mentioned above with the 
addition of different shades of rose, fawn colour, and yellow. 
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